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Dogs  Trained  in  School 
To  Guide  Blind  Soldiers 

Female  Animals  Found  To  Be 

Only  Dependable  Ones  for 

Such  Responsibility 

POTSDAM,  Germany,  June  6  (By  The 
Associated  Press)  (By  Mail). — In  this 
historic  city,  where  once  Frederick  the 
Great,  lover  of  animals,  erected  burial 
mounds  for  his  favorite  greyhounds 
directly  outside  Sans  Souci  Castle, 
there  has  been  established  a  national 
training  school  for  a  type,  of  dog  con- 
spicuous for  the  Red  Cross  insignia  car- 
ried on  his  harness — the  guide  dog  for 
blinded  soldiers. 

Infinite  patience  must  be  exercised 
.by  the  two  trainers  in  charge  to  pre- 
pare the  dogs  for  their  task.  Those 
selected  are  almost  invariably  female 
shepherds.  It  has  been  found  that  fe- 
male dogs  are  the  only  dependable  ones. 
Males  are  not  to  forget  their  -duties 
when  they  see  a  good  chance  for  a  fight. 
With  the  female  the  maternal  instinct, 
the  feeling  of  caring  affectionately  for 
the  blind  master,  is  uppermost. 

Ruecker  and  Wecherling,  the  two 
trainers  of  the  Potsdam  kennel,  put  the 
dogs  through  a  rigid  course  of  training 
in  which,  however,  the  whip  is  never 
applied.  The  dog  must  learn  to  walk 
slowly,  to  obey  the  master's  every  word, 
to  fetch  things  for  him  wlien  desired, 
not  only  to  avoid  the  holes  and  projec- 
tions and  ditches  dangerous  to  itself, 
but  also  to  pull  the  master  over  far 
enough  for  him  also  to  avoid  danger. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  there  is  a  pro- 
jecting mail  box.  It  is  no  hindrance  to 
the  dog,  but  the  animal  must  be  taught 
that  its  master  should  be  so  led  as  to 
avoid  running  into  it.  These  dogs  must 
also  learn  to  gauge  the  speed  of  traffic 
so  as  to  indicate  to  their  master 
'whether  it  is  safe  to  cross  the  street. 
[  When  the  time  has  come  for  the  dog 
to  pass  its  final  examination  the  trainer 
harnesses  the  dog  and  bids  it  lead  its 
teacher,  whose  eyes  are  tied  for  the 
purpose,  through  Potsdam.  The  trainer 
.can  then  tell  whether  the  dog  has 
jinastered  the  technique  of  leading. 


Tutysfo^.  ^A^c^^■.l^'e  portly: 


Dogs  Trained 

Guide  Blind 


Femjle     Siremiends    Chosen    as    Most 
Denp^dable  by  German  Teachers 


In  this  historic  city,  where  once 
Frederick  the  Great,  lover  of  ani- 
mals, erected  burial  mounds  for  his 
favorite   greyhounds   directly   outside 


Dogs  Are  Trained 
to  Guide  thdBlind 


I  Experts  Find  Female  More 
i    Reliable  Than  the  Male. 


Potsdam,  Germany. — In  this  historic 
city,  where  once  Frederick  the  Great, 
lover  of  animals,  erected  burial  mounds 
for  his  favorite  greyhounds  dii^ectly 
outside  Sans  Souci  castle,  there  has 
been  established  a  national  training 
school  for  a  type  of  dog  conspicuous 
for  the  Red  Cross  insignia  carried  on 
his  harness — the  guide  dog  for  blind; 
[soldiers.  - 

j  Infinite  patience  must  be  exerclsed| 
by  tlie  two  trainers  in  charge  to  pre-, 
'pare  the  dogs  for  their  task.  Those 
selected  are  almost  invariably  female 
shepherds.  It  has  been  found  that  fe- 
male dogs  are  tHe  only  dependable 
Jones.  Males  are  apt  to  forget  their 
•duties  when  they  see  a  good  chance 
for  a  fight.  With  the  female  the  ;ua- 
ternal  instinct,  the  feeling  of  caring 
affectionately  for  the  blind  master,  Is 
uppermost. 
I  Whip  Is  Never  Applied. 

Rue.cker  and  Wecherling,  the  tiwo 
I  trainers  of  the  Potsdam  kennel,  put  the 
dogs  through  a  rigid  course  of  train- 
ling  in  which,  however,  the  whip  Is 
never  applied.  The  dog  must  learn  to 
walk  slowly,  to  obey  the  master's  every 
word,  to  fetch  things  for  him  when  de- 
sired, not  only  to  avoid  the  holes  and 
projections  and  ditches  dangerous  to 
Itself,  but  also  to  pull  the  master  over 
far  enough  for  him  to  avoid  danger. 
Supposing,   for  instance,  there  is  a 


projecting  mall  box.  It  is  no  hindrance 
to  the  dog,  but  the  animal  must  be 
taught  that  its  master  should  be  so 
led  as  to  avoid  running  into  it.  These 
dogs  must  also  learn  to  gauge  the 
speed  of  traffic  so  as  to  indicate  to 
their  master  whether  it  is  safe  to  cross 
the  street. 

When  the  time  has  come  for  the 
dog  to  pass  its  final  examination  the 
trainer  harnesses  the  dog  and  bids  it 
lead  its  teacher,  whose  eyes  are  tied 
for  the  purpose,  through  Potsdam.  The 
trainer  can  then  tell  whether  the  dog 
has  mastered  the  technique  of  leading. 

i  Psychology  Is  Great  Factor. 

Next  the  prospective  master  Is  sent 

'  for.  All  blind  persons  who  desire  a 
guide  dog  must  take  up  residence  in 

'  the  training  school  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks,  so  that  master  and  dog  may  get 
used  to  each  other.  Not  always  is  the 
dog  first  selected  for  a  particular  blind 

!man  the  proper  one  for  that  person. 
Psychological  factors  play  a  great  role 

jln  this  matter.  During  the  six  weeks' 
trial  period,  the  shepherd  dog  remains 
at  the  prospective  master's  side  day 
and  night. 

I  Few  persons  perhaps  realize  that  the 
task  for  a  dog  of  acting  as  guide  to  a 
blind  man  is  a  nerve-racking  one.  The 
Potsdam  trainers  figure  that  no  guide 
dog  lasts  longer  than  four  or  five  years. 
After  that  it  is  a  nervous  wreck.  There 

I  have  been  numerous  cases  on  record  of 
such   dogs   going    crazy  -  from    actual 

4erx;QjlSttesa.,,,..  .,  „ ,,„„„„, ,„,,^.*^-.. 


9ans  Souci  castle,  there  has  been  es- 
itablished  a  national  training  school 
I  for  a  type  of  dog  conspicious  for  the 
I  Red  Cross  insignia  carried  on  his 
harness — ^the  guide  dog  for  blinded 
soldiers. 

Infinite  patience  must  be  exercised 
by  the  two  trainers  in  charge  to  pre- 
pare the  dogs  for  their  task.  Those 
selected  are  almost  invariably  female 
shepherds.  Males  are  apt  to  forget 
.their  duties  when  they  see  a  good 
!  chance  for  a  fight.  With  the  female 
Jthe  maternal  instinct,  the  feeling  of 
caring  affectionately  for  the  blind 
master,  is  uppermost. 


j     Ruecker   and   Wecherling,  the   two 
I  trainers  of  the  Potsdam  kennel,  put 
'  the   dogs   through   a   rigid   course   of 
[training  in  which,  however,  the  whip 
I  is  never  applied.    The  dog  must  learn 
to  walk  slowly,  to  obey  the  master's 
every  word,  to  fetch  things  for  him 
when  desired,  not  only  to  avoid  holes 
and   protections  and   ditches  danger- 
ous to  itself,  but  also  to  pull  the  mas- 
ter over  far  enough  for  him  also  to 
avoid  danger. 

When  the  time  has  come  for  the 
I  dog  to  pass  its  final  examination  the 
trainer  harnesses  the  dog  and  bids  it 
lead  its  teacher,  whose  eyes  are 
bHndfolded  for  the  purpose,  through 
Potsdam. 


li'yi'i 


'''■^ 


Next  the  I  '»»*"* 

for.  AU  bhiui  n  -  •■  «'  a««'l^ 
guide  dogs  must  tjiki  uy  r».-cience  in 
the  trainins  >  '  •  v  «  v*  riini  of  six 
week.<.    so  tt  r  and  dog  may 

g«t  ujhhI  to  »:iiii  I  uirr.  During  the 
aix-wotk  trial  periixl.  the  shepherd 
,;  at  the  prospective  mas- 

,   and  night. 
1  .:»m   trainers   figure   that 

no  ^'   last.e  lonfter  than   four 

or   fi^e   wars.       After    that  it  is    a 
T,ervf^ti<     -wTecV.     There    have    been 
n  record  of  such  dogs 
)  actual  nervousness. 
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DOGS  ARE  TRAINED 
TO  GUIDE  THE  JUfilD 


Experts  Find   Female  More 
ReiiabU  Than  the  Male. 

Poi^iu|_Gerniflny.— In  this  historic 
i-lty,  JliAjJonce  Frederick  the  Great, 
lover  JUmnhnals.  erected  burial  mounds 
for  his  favorite  greyhounds  directly 
outside  Sans  S»uci  castle,  there  has 
been  established  a  national  training 
school  for  a  type  of  dog  conspicuous', 
for  I  lie  lied  Cross  insiguia  carried  on 
his  liamess— the  guide  dog  for  blind 
soldiers. 

Intinite  patience  must  be  exercised, 
by  Uie  two  trainers  in  charge  to  pre- 
pare the  dogs  for  their  task.  TITose 
selected  are  almost  Invariably  female 
Bheplierds.  It  lias  been  found  that  fe- 
male dogs  are  the  only  dependable 
ones.  Males  are  apt  to  forget  their 
duties  when  they  see  a  good  chance 
for  a  light.  With  the  female  the  ma- 
ternal instinct,  the  feeling  of  caring 
affectionately  for  the  blind  master,  is 
uppermost. 

Whip  Is  Nsver  Applied. 
Ruecker    and    Wecherling,    the    tjwo 
trainers  of  the  Potsdam  kennel,  put  the 
dogs  through  a  rigid  course  of  train- 
ing   In    which,    however,    the   whip   l3 
never  applied.    The  dog  must  learn 
walk  slowly,  to  obey  the  master  s  ev( 
word,  to  fetch  thlnes  for  him  when  i.. 
j.ind,  not  only  to  avoid  the  holes  and 
l.r  •i'-.tlons   and    ditches   dangerous   to 
ll»i-lf.  but  al.so  to  pull  the  ma.ster  over 
far  enough  for  him  to  avoid  danger. 

Sui-poslng.  for  ln.stance,  there  Is  a 
pr..jectln2  mall  box.  U  l.s  no  hindrance 
to  the  dog.  hut  the  animal  mu.st  be 
r  r;  'ht  that  Us  master  should  he  .so 
,,        ,  ...  .....i.i  ,„nMln«  Into  it.    These 


dogs  must  also  learn  to  gauge  tli^ 
speed  of  Iratllc  so  as  to  Indicate  tOj 
their  nujster  whether  It  la  safe  to  crorti 
the  street.  ^ 

When  the  time  has  come  for  the 
dog  to  pass  Its  llnal  examination  the 
trainer  harne.sses  the  dog  and  bids  It 
lead  Its  teacher,  whose  eyes  are  tied 
for  the  purpose,  ilirough  Potsdam.  The 
tralucr  can  then  toll  wlicther  the  dog 
has  mastered  the  lc«linli\iie  of  leatlln;:. 
Psychology  Is  Great  Factor. 
Next  the  prospective  master  is  sent 
for.  All  blind  persons  who  desire  a 
guide  dog  must  tidie  up  residence  In 
the  training  school  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks,  so  that  master  and  dog  may  get 
used  to  each  other.  Not  always  is  the 
dog  first  selected  ft)r  a  particular  blind 
man  the  projier  one  for  that  person. 
Psychological  factors  piny  a  great  role 
In  this  matter.  During  the  six  weeks- 
trial  period,  the  shepherd  dog  remains 
at  the  prospective  master's  side  day 
and  night. 

Few  persons  perhaps  realize  that  the 
iask  for  a  dog  of  acting  as  guide  to  a 
blind  man  Is  !\  nerve-rucklng  one.  The 
Potsdam  trainers  figure  that  no  guide 
dog  lasts  longer  than  f(mr  or  five  years. 
After  that  it  Is  a  nervous  wreck.  There 
have  been  numerous  cases  on  record  of 
such  dogs  going  crazy  from  actual 
nervousness.  — '""^ 


Lore  for  Dog-O^vners 

By  Albert  Payson  Terhune 


DOGS  IN  "HIGH  OFFICE' 


OLD  MAN  NEOLEY  was  walking 
home  from  his  day's  work  on 
Vine  street,  when  Billy  Uayner 
Joined  him  and  trotted  along  beside 
the  old  handy  man.  The  boy  was 
HDUch  Interested  In  something  he  had 
Been  as  he  was  connng  back  from 
■cbool.  He  was  eager  to  tell  Negley 
about  It  for  all  the  Vine  street  chil- 
dren regarded  him  as  their  loved  chum 
as  well  as  looking  on  him  as  the  one 
fount   of  knowledge  about   dogs. 

"There  was  a  blind  man  sitting  on 
the  curb,"  Billy  began,  "and  he  was 
playing  an  accordion  and  his  tin  cup 
was  lying  In  front  of  him.  And  along- 
side the  cup  there  wa.s  a  square  of  rag 
eariiet  about  as  big  as  a  handker- 
chief. And  on  the  carpet  sat  a  white 
youdlif   dog    nut    mucb    bigger   than    a 


cat. 

"It  sal  there,  as  wise  as  a  Judge. 
Whenever  any  people  came  past  the 
poodle  would  pick  up  the  tin  cup  In 
his  teeth  and  he'd  sit  up  on  his  hind 
legs,  waving  his  front  paws  and 
wagging  his  tail  at  the  people  tliat 
were  coming  near.  I  had  a  ni<kel  I 
was  gtiing  to  spend  at  the  corner 
rtore.  But  I  couldn't  help  dropping 
It  in  the  cup,  after  1  saw  the  cunning 
way  that  p<todle  acted.  He  seemed  as 
pleased  as  his  master  was  when  I  put 
the  nicltel  In  his  cup.  I  stopped  and 
watched  him.  Lots  of  people  put  coins 
In  there  just  because  he  was  so  cun- 
ning. One  fellow  tried  to  take  a  coin 
out  of  the  cup.  Tiie  poodle  set  down 
the-  cup  as  quick  as  a  flash  without 
apliilng  any  of  the  money  and  he  made 


la  vicious  grab  at  tlie  fellow's  hand. 
A  cop  saw  it  and  he  told  the  fellow 
■to  clear  out." 

\  "I  know  that  poodle,"  said  Ne^ley, 
smiling  at  Billy's  eagerness.  "And  I 
know  his  master.  They  live  down  near 
me.  The  man  was  a  fine  upstanding 
laborer  till  a  chemical  explosion  blind- 
ed him  five  years  ago.  The  chemical 
company  got  him  to  sign  off  for  $500 
before  any  lawyer  could  get  hold  of 
him  to  get  him  his  rights.  He  and  his 
wife  were  dead  broke.  All  they  had 
was  that  poodle  puppy,  about  six 
months  old. 

"I  don't  believe  in  begging;  but  the 
world  sure  owes  that  poor  chap  a  liv- 
ing. I  told  him  to  go  out  and  play 
the  accordion  at  street  corners.  While 
he  did  that,  I  took  the  poodle  in  hand 
and  trained  him.  The  man  could  play 
the  accordion  like  a  professional.  But 
that's  all  the  good  it  did  him.  He 
couldn't  average  fifty  cents  a  day  by  It. 
"When  I  got  the  poodle  trained  for 
him,  his  luck  changed  right  away. 
The  dog  rouses  people's  interest  and 
pity  much  more  than  the  poor  blind 
man  does;  though  there  is  nothing 
about  the  poodle  to  be  pitied.  He  has 
a  soft  mat  to  sit  on.  He  Is  well  fed, 
and  his  thick  coat  keeps  him  warm. 
He  is  a  gold  mine  for  that  master  of 
his.  Not  only  by  being  so  cute"  and 
persuading  folks  to  put  money  in  the 
tin  cup  but  because  he  can  guide  his 
master  safely  anywhere,  through  the 
thickest  traffic. 

"The  man  averages  from   three    to 

four  dollars  a  day  now.    More  in  very 

bad    weather    or    around     Christmas 

time.    He  and  his  wife  have  been  able 

I  to  keep  their  snug  little  cottage;  and 

Ithey  are  well  fed  and  warmly  clothed. 

The  poodle  has  done  it  all  for  them. 

{That  little  dog  lives  on  the  fat  of  the 

'land.     They  think  everything  of  him. 

"In  stormy  weather  the  man  wraps 

lop  warmly  ajid  rigs  up  a  sort  of  llt- 

|tle  tent  for  the  dog  to  sit    under    on 

j  street  corners.     Then  he  plays  'Home, 

Sweet  Home'  on  the  accordion.    Folks 

going  past  hear  it.    They  pity  the  poor 

man   and   the   poor    dog,   out   in    the 

storm  with  no  home  to  go  to  and  with 

ithe   wind    and    the    snow    all    around 

them,  while  the  man  plays  so  sweetly 

about  'Home'!     It  brings  a  lapful  of 

i'olns,  and  now  and  then  a  dollar  bill. 

"All   the   time   the   man   is    warmly 

dress-ed  and  has  rubbers  on.     The  dog 

i  Is  dry  and  out  of  drafts  on  his  mat  irP 

j  his  little  tent.    Neither  of  them  is  the 

I  worse  for  the  bad  weather  but   they 

look     so     pitiful,     with     that     home 

music  wheezing  out  of  the  accordion, 

that  everybody   comes  across  with    a 

coin.     If  the  day    is    stormy  •  enough 


People  Would  Drop,  Money  Into  the  Box  and  Stop  to  Pat  Him. 


they'll  sometimes  make  as  much  as 
ten  dollars. 

j  "My  nephew  was  in  London  last 
year,  for  a  month,  when  the  ship  he 
works  on  was  in  dry"  dock.  He  made 
|friends  with  a  big  dog,  half-coUle,  half- 
!  Newfoundland,  at  Euston  station. 
That's  one  of  the  biggest  railroad  sta- 
tions In  England,  you  know.  The  dog 
was  on  duty  there.  He  had  been  on 
duty  there  for  seven  years.  Last 
week  I  read  a  piece  in  one  of  the 
American  papers  about  him.  It  said 
he  had  been  retired  from  work  lately 
on  account  of  his  old  age. 

"Do  you  know  what  that  dog's  Job 
I  was?  He  was  in  high  office,  all  right. 
On  his  shaggy  back  was  strapped  a 
box  with  a  slit  in  the  top  of  it.  On 
the  box  was  a  sign  saying  the  dog 
jwas  empowered  to  collect  money  for 
the  benefit  of  a  railway  charity.  He 
[knew  when  every  train  was  due  and 
I  he  was  always  at  the  right  platform 
I  to  meet  passengers  as  they  got  off. 

"People  got  to  knowing  him.  They 
would  drop  money  into  the  box  and 
they'd  stop  to  pat  him.  He  was  every- 
body's friend,  btit  he  never  forgot  he 
was  working  for  the  railroad  company. 
He'd  trot  from  person   to  person  and 


stand  waiting  for  the  coin  to  be 
;dropped  into  the  box. 

"How  much  money  do  you  suppose 
Roy  collected  in  that  way  for  charity, 
in  the  seven  years  he  was  on  duty  at 
|Eu?ton  station?  1  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved it  if  the  newspaper  hadn't  pub- 
lished an  official  report  of  the  sum. 
That  dog  collected  a  trifle  more  than 
$15,000  by  begging!  That's  true! 
$15,000!  Yet  some  people  say  a  dog 
isn't  useful!  Few  humans  can  collect 
$15,000  for  charity  in  an  entire  life- 
time.   But  Roy  did  it. 

"This  winter,  out  at  Fort  Lawton, 
near  Seattle,  a  collie  dog  named  Shep 
was  buried  with  full  military  honors. 
I  read  about  it  in  a  couple  of  newspa- 
pers. The  papers  printed  pictures  of 
him  and  told  more  about  him  than 
they  would  about  lots  of  humans  that 
idled.  He  was  another  dog  that  held 
high  office. 

"For  ten  years  Shep  was  on  duty  at 
Fort  Lawton.  Every  liay,  in  all  weath- 
ers, during  those  ten  years,  he  never 
once  missed  standing  at  attention 
alongside  the  salute  gun,  at  reveille 
and  at  retreat.  The  bugler  would 
sound  the  call.  The  guns  would  boom 
out.     At    the   same   time   Shep    would 


•■  loiiit  aa  b«  could, 
ats  rame  and  r«'j:liii««iU9 
wf-ni ;  but  Shej»  ntuyrtt  <»n.  love«l  and 
honored  by  eacb  new  ci»nm»and  that 
waa  i:arrl«oni^1  therv.  A  couple  of 
year*  aK-o  lie  was  hit  by  an  iiutomoblle 
and  batllv  hurt.  He  could  liuptlly 
walk.  But  he  lliutteil  out  to  lil»  place 
bealde  the  anlute  Kun  when  the  rlRht 
time  came. 

"Then,  a  Uttle  while  ago.  one  morn- 
ing, he  was  ti»o  old  and  weak  to  fol- 
low the  bugler  out  to  the  pun.  Ula 
legs  pive  away  under  hini.  As  the 
iron  was  t^r<Hl.  Shop  strup»:le<1  to  his 
fe*t  and  stood  at  attention,  lie  pave 
his  loud  hark  as  usual.  Then  he  tum- 
bled over.  dead.  I>o  you  wonder  they 
^•ave  hlni  a  military  funeral?  No  hu- 
man soldier  could  have  been  more 
loyal  to  duty,  even  at  the  hour  of  hla 
death." 


DOG  SCHOOL  TEACHES 

PUPS  TO  GUIDE  BLIND 

LAUSANNE,  Switxerland  (A.  P.)  — 
A  high  Bchool  for  dogs  will  be  opened 
here  this  Spring  b,v  Mrs  Harrison 
Euitis. 

The  dogs  will  be  trained  to  act  as 
guidfts  and  general  assistants  to  blind 
persona.  The  course  will  last  six 
we«ks  and  la  believed  to  be  the  only 
thing  of  Ita  kind  in  the  world. 


Youth  to  Train  Dogs 
as  Guides  for  Blind 

When  a  magazine  article  on 
Gernian  shepherd  or  police  doRS 
was  read  to  Morris  S.  Frank.  20.  of 
Knoxville.  Tenn..  he  envisioned 
the  possibilitie«:  of  such  animals 
b<rins  guides  for  other  blind  per- 
sons throuRhout  the  world. 

Frank  is  now  preparinp  to  es- 
tablish a  training  srhool  for  doRS. 
He  will  sail  alone  for  Vevey,  Swili- 
erland.  to  bring  hack  40.  When 
trained  they  will  be  distributed  to 
the  blind  at  cost. 

The  dogs  develop  an  auditor; 
vocabulary  of  482  words,  says 
Frank. 


in  (.1  ini;  riii:  iw.im) 

Wl'.  print  the  followiiij;  on  llic  autliority 
of  Our  AiiiiiKilx.  [\\v  iMililiiati.Mi  ol'  (lie 
San  Kraiu-isct)  S.  V.  V.  \. 

More  than  ;)00  .stray  lioiind.s  in  tin-  do;; 
pounds  of  various  hirK<-  cilics  in  (Jciinany  will 
escape  I'vocnt ion  hy  ^as  in  llie  next  few  nionllis 
if  they  heliave  tlieniseive.s,  hut  tliev  will  he 
thnhiated  to  the  .serviee  of  Miii.l  veterans  of 
the  war. 

The  Society  for  the  ( 'are  of  the  IJIind.  which 
annually  trains  thon.san.ls  of  police  dof^s  to  I 
lead  l)lind  i)er.soiis  .safely  through  city  trafhc, 
lias  a.m-eed  to  co-oi)erate  with  the  Siu^icly  for 
the  Protection  of  Dogs  and  .save  a  certain 
niiinher  of  canines  who  woidd  olherwi.se  lie 
asphyxiated.  Dog  pouTids  will  he  conihed  for  i 
large  dogs  with  adecpiale  intelligence  to  he  .sent 
to  a  training  school  near  Frankfort. 


Seattle,  Wash. 
Special  Correspondence 

BEFORE  crossing  a  busy  street 
a  little  dog  was  seen  looking 
alertly  up  one  way  and  down 
the  other  as  if  to  he  sure  that  all 
was  well  before  lie  started  to  cross. 
His  actions  seemed  so  unusual  that 
passers-by  paused  to  watch  liim.i 
They  saw  he  was  on  a  leash  held  by 
a  blind  man  and  the  little  dog  di- 
rected him  Avhen  and  where  to  go. 

A  few  days  later  the  same  little 
dog  vras  noticed  icadiug  his  master 
into  a  church.  He  seemed  to  have 
the  same  expres.sion  of  great  re- 
sponsibility. Up  the  steps  into  the 
foyer  they  went,  and  as  they  entered, 
the  man  unclasped  the  leash  and  am 
usher  led  -the  man  to  a  seat.  | 

The  dog  went  over  and  sat  near  ai 
column,  wher'j  he  could  watch  the, 
door  for  his  master's  return. 


TRAINING  DOGS 
TO  LEAD  BLIND 
PERSONS  JOPIC 

Mrs.    Harrison    Eutis,    of 

Switzerland,  to  Lecture 

at  Hoosick. 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  March  3.— 
Mrs.  HarrLson  Eutis  of  'Vevey,  Swit- 1 
zerland,  widow  of  the  late  Senator 
'Walter  A.  Wood  of  this  village,  will 
give  a  lecture  in  Wood  Memorial 
hall  tonight  at  8  o'clock  on  "Train- 
ing. Shephefd  Dogs  to  Lead  the 
Blind." 

Five  years  ago,  while  in  Germany, 
Mrs.  Eutis  inspected  the  govern- 
ment school  there  In  which  shep- 
herd dogs,  commonly  known  in  this 
country  as  "police  dogs,"  were 
trained  to  lead  the  blind.  In  Ger-I 
many,  the  government  provides 
every  blind  veteran  of  the  World 
war  with  one  of  these  trained  dogs. 
Her  interest  aroused  in  the  work, 
Mrs.  Eutis  returned  to  her  home  on 
Mount  Plerin,  'Vevey,  organized  a 
school  for  the  training  of  the  dogs, 
which  is  now  recognized  all  over  the 
world.  The  first  blind  American, 
Morris  S.  Frank  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
to  take  the  training  course  returned 
to  this  country  and  estabhshed 
branch  kennels  in  the  home  .city, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Eutis. 
This  developed  into  the  society  of 
the  "See  Eye." 

The  lecture  tonight  will  be  open 
to  the  public. 
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-Miss  Million  Feuclilwanger  Tells  of  Nov 

-Methods    for    Eiliieatiiijj;    Blind    After 

Sunnner"s  Speeial  Stndv  in  Ein'ope. 

BY  ELSIE  ROBERTS 
Miss  Marion  Fevu'lii\\;iim.  r.   nu'inlni    of  the  State  Board  of 
Kiluoation  for  \hf  IMiiul,  who  spent  the  Siniimor  abroad  stndyin;^ 
European  methods  of  uork  with  the  siglitless.  has  rctnrned  to  New- 
Haven  with  an  inspiring  htory  of  the  magnificent  strides  made  in 
this  field  sinee  the  war.  especially  in  Germany,  where  thonsands 
of  blind  soldiers  are  being  retnrned  to  their  pre-war  work  at  the 
-.  in  the  factories,  the  shops  and  the  colleges;  how,  with  a 
help  from  their  fellow  workers  and  the  co-operation  of  their 
employers,  they  are  making  good;  how  the  German  Ciovernment 
has  contrived  to  restore  to  the  blind  soldier  a  large  measnrc  of  his 
former  confidence  and  independence  by  presenting  him  Avith  tA\o 
Rifts,  a  watch  especially  designed  for  the  sightless  and  a  Avonder- 
fuUy  trainetl  police  dog  to  lead  him  to  and  ^rom  his  work. 

assistance  the  ablest  niliicls  In  the 
country.  Work  for  the  blind  became 
of  paramount  Importance  and  as  a 
consequence      It      went      ahead      with 


>■  Miss  Feutwanger  is  not  only  a 
snost  ardent  worker  for  the  blind,, 
but  is  a  perpetual  source  of  insplrii- 
tlon  to  those  who,  like  herself,  have 
lost   their  sight   In   adult   life. 

Fourteen  years  ago  Mis.s  Feucht- 
"wunger  was  a  teacher  of  note  in  New 
Haven  and  was  looking  forward  to 
further  honors  and  advancement  In 
her  cireer  when  suddenly  her  sight 
began  to  fail.  With  groat  rapidity 
the  trouble  grew  worse  and  darkness 
begtin  to  descend.  Miss  Feucht- 
•W'^nger  faced  the  situation  with  good 
8«nse  and  calmness.  While  there 
*»«s  a  little  light  left  she  learned  to 
^•ad  the  Braille  system  for  the  blind 
v/id  to  operate  the  Hall-Braille  type- 
uri'.er  for   the   sightless. 

■fhcn  she  adopted  a  slogan — "I  will 
to  everything  that  I  have  ever  done" 
and  she  hns  lived  up  to  that  slogan 
In  every  possible  way. 

Today  Miss  Feuchtwanger  leads  a 
happy,  normal  life.  She  reads,  writes, 
pews,  plays  cards,  goes  to  the  thea- 
ter, takes  in  the  concerts,  visits  and 
entertains. 

But  the  largest  share  of  her  time 
is  givrn  to  furthering  the  cause  for 
the  blind  In  her  own  city  and^state. 
In  organizing  and  establishing  sight 
conservation  classes  In  Connecticut 
she  nlaced  herself  among  the  fore- 
most workers  In  the  country. 

Her  chief  aim  and  the  cause  near- 
est to  V  r  hf  i.s  --'ring  of 
aultable  ocopntions  ior  the  bllrfil  hHt5 
en*  hoper,  in  time,  to  open  to  thent 
tut  doors  of  factories,  shops  and  of- 
fices which  until  the  present  have 
been  almost  closed  to  ther"  In  Con- 
necticut. 

"AH  of  the  European  nations  are 
doing  splendid  work  for  the  blind," 
••fs  Miss  Feuchtwanger.  "They 
w»re  forced  to  It  at  the  end  of  the 
Wwrld  War  by  the  s.id  realization 
t«».t  countless  thousands  of  their  re- 
turning soldiers  were  sightless  and 
th«t  these  men  came  back  to  civil 
llf«  helpless,  desolate  and  dispirited, 
of  llvllhood  gone  and 
filled    with      bitterness 


t!i*lr  means 
their  hearts 
and  despair, 
"Germany, 
blind 


with     more     of 


these 
Koldlers      than    all      the      other 
>H,    sought   almost   desperately 
■n  of  helping    them.     She   put 
'10    task      every    ounce      of     re- 
sourcefulness   and    talent    which    she 
^uld     muster     and     called     to     her 


leaps  and  bounds  and  Germany  now 
leads  the  world  In  work  of  this 
kind." 

"The  first  task  was  to  restore,  bo 
far  as  possible,  the  confidence  and 
fighting  spirit  of  the  stricken  men, 
and   it   was   no   light   undertaking. 

"Only  one  wlio  has  lost  his  sight 
can  realize  the  utter  desolation  which 
temporarily  paralyzes  even  the  brav- 
est and  best  fortified  when  first  en- 
gulfed In  that  blackness  In  which  all 
sense  of  time,  space  and  direction  are 
lost. 

"To  lift  this  mantle  of  blackness, 
then,  to  give  to  the  sightless  soldiers 
some  measure  of  their  former  inde- 
pendence, to  help  them  regain  a  sense 
of  time  and  direction — this  was  the 
task  to  which  all  Germany  turned 
with  a  will.  Many  things  were  tired. 
Some   availed   and   some   did   not. 

SHEPIlEnDS 

"Then  the  world-renowned  police 
dogs  were  called  in  to  help.  From 
the  first  they  were  a  succes.s. 
Trsiined  in  the  finest  kennels*  of 
Germany  by  the  thousand,  they 
form  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
astonishing  sights,  in  that  country 
today,  aa  they  lead  their  blind  mas- 
ters   about    the    streets. 

"Their  sagacity  is  unhelievable. 
"They  escort  their  blind  charges 
through  tfie  crowds,  halt  at  cross- 
ings until  they  receive  the  signal  to 
go,  steer  them  into  cars  and  busses, 
take  them  tp  empty  seats  and  guide 
them  into  buildings  and  elevators  In 
a   way    that  is   very   nearly   human. 

"It  was  soon  found  that  a  soldier 
who  could  go  about  with  his  dog 
was  a  soldier  partly  adjusted.  The 
blackness  began  to  life  a  little  vvbtii 
ho  could  come  and  go  as  in  former 
days. 

"Thfn  the  watch  for  t)>a  sightless 
was  made  and  presented  to  hlin  and 
his  sense  of  time  returned  and  with 
that  his  fighting  spirit  awoke  and 
his   cure   was   assured. 

"While  this  much  was  In  process 
of  acr^ompllshinc-nt,  plans  for  help- 
ing the  blind  sol'lior  to  earn  hl.s 
living   were  being  formulated. 

•'A    great    movement     was  .   launched! 
to  encourage  him     wherever     po3siblq>{ 


ir  wtirk.  Tills  was  a 
i.ir  him  but  sui'h  wa? 
tho  hplill  ul  itio  ontire  Gorniun  na.llo'i ; 
and  h-ich  ft  wealth  of  liulp  and  oo-op- 
ernlloii  wiis  given  that  today  blind 
men.  are  doing  oxcollent  work  In  al- 
most «-very  concolvublo  tradf,  profes- 
sion and  Inilustry.  Mochanils  ha\o 
gone  bark  to  their  machines,  trades- 
men to  their  crafts,  M'liolars  to  ihulr 
de,<iks  and  Nclentlsts  to  their  lahorn- 
torlos.  K\cn  In  such  trades  ns  tailor- 
ing and  cobbling  blind  men  are  work- 
ing hide  by  .sidi-  with  iho  slgtued.'' 
JIOOKS 

'•For  the   c-ulUired  claSsos,   the   *'b'|nd 

Intelligentsia"    as    Ihey    are    cn|l«d    i; 

'  '}',   il    lias     undoubtedlji  been  the 

,     bnl    ihey    have    set    wonderful 

■  3    to    the    others    by    their    un- 

l.iUiiig    courage    and    cheerfulness. 

"Karly  in  Kio  work  there  was  a  xal! 
for  lionks  for  the  blind  and  suddenly  it 
fremed  as  if  every  one  who  could  sec 
N^as  making  books  for  thofu  w'ho  could 
iiol, 

"They  wore  tamed  out  In  such 
numbers  that  many  of  tl  /  n  were  dis- 
tributed and  lost,  an  unhiard  of  thing, 
for  books  for  the  blind  are  scarce 
'and  precloMs.  Each  one  Is  a  treasure 
and  su(.li  a  thing  as  loping  track  of 
even  one,  in  uodh.iI  limes.  Is  almost 
unforglveable.'' 

"It   may    not  .illy     Ttnow-T' 

that  books  for  me  mnul  are  hand- 
made, being  typed  off,  one  page  at  a 
time,  on  the  llall-Braille  Typewriter, 
which  until  very  recently,  was  thei 
cnly  machine  on  which  one  could  write; 
L'ralUe,    the    script    for    the    blind. 

"You  know  that  on  an  ordinary 
typewriter,  one  can  make  four  or 
live  carbon  copies  of  a  page  at  a 
sitting.  Now  when  the  Germaji 
people  began  to  make  books  for 
their  blind  soldiers  they  found  that 
it  was  slow  work  since  they  cotild 
make  but  one  copy  at  a  time.  In- 
ventors began  to  work  on  a  machine 
which  would  more  nearly  do  the 
work  of  an  ordinary  typewriter,  and 
when  I  left  Germany  the  model  for 
thi.s  new  machine  was  very  nearly 
ready  to  market.  When  it  reaches 
this  country  we  shall  be  able  fy"  make 
live  books  instead  of  one  at  each 
-sitting." 

APPEAL 

"I  met  and  talked  with  many  blln^ 
peolo  on  the  continent,  says  Miss 
Teuchtaranger.  They  are  a  usefuli 
productive  citizens.  They  have,  In 
iarge  measure,  won  their  fight.  They 
have  shown  what  the  blind  can  ac- 
complish with  help  and  encourage- 
ment. 

"And  this  is  Just  what  I  want  to 
ask  for,  in  Connecticut: — mor£  help 
and  encouragement  for  our  blind 
citizens. 

"Not  that  I  wish  to  disparage  the 
woric  done  here  for  the  sightjcss. 
Connecticut  ranks  fourth  In  ibis 
country  In  this  field.  Through  the 
sympathetic  and  untiring  efforts  of 
Mr.  Kyan,  .Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind, 
"many  fine  things  are  being  done.  In 
Some  Instances  we  have  surpaswed 
Europe,  especially  in  our  sight  con- 
servation   classes. 

"But  it  Is  very  difficult  to  get  our 
blind  people  into  the  shops  and  Xa,c- 
torles,  where  many  of  them  would  ha 
most  at  home  and  do  their  best  work. 
Emplo.vers  seem  to  feel  that  they  ara 
o.ut  of  place  there,  and  fellow  work- 
er a  are  not  always  as  hejpful  as  they, 
might  be. 


NASHVIQM'S  SCHOOETtr^ 
TKAINING  DOGS  AS  'SEEING  EYES' 
FORBLINDTOOPEN  FEBRUARY  1 


I  Will  Open  "Seeing  Eye"  Feb.   1 


Morris  Praak.  blind  youth  of  NaMivillc,  is  shown  her©  wilu  "Bud- 
die," his  German  sheoheid  6og,  which  has  led  him  to  a  new  freedom 
and  which  is  the  forerunner  of  other  dogs  o£  a  similar  breed  which 
will  be'  trained  at  the  school  to  be  opehed  here  February  1.  by  the 
"Seeing  Eye,"  an  organization  for  promotion  of  work  among-  tlie 
blind.  Mr.  Frank  is  head  of  this  organization  which  is  interested  in 
placing  these  wonderfully-trained  dogs  with  blind  persons  .to  serve 
as  "eyes."  ._^ 


Nashyille  takes  high  place  among 
thp-  cities  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  its  schools 
and  colleges.  There  are  many  such 
institutions'  here'  for  the  .training 
of  young  and  old,  but  on  February- 
3.  a  school  destined  to  lead  the  blind! 
to  a  Wgrhef  plane  of  usefulness,  andi 
happiness,  will  be  opened  in  tlii&l 
city. 

It  will  be  a  blind  boy,  Morris  S.':' 
Frank,,  organizer  of  "The  ,  Seeing'. 
Eye',"' who  lias  learned  to  be  Inde-; 
pendent  of  otfiera  ^^•Itl^  his  ti-usty.; 
CaCrman.  shepl']erd  dog:  as  a  guide,- 
who  will  rejoice  the  most.  ; 

.'  "R'ltii  the  backing  o£  a  number  ot 
interested  Nasliville  persons,  the 
school  for  the  training  of  German 
:shepherd  dogs  to  lead  and  act  as 
p''eyes"  for  blind  people,  will  open 
bhv'the  first  of  February  under  the 
[direction  of  Jack  Humpnrey,  noted 
iiipg  -trainer  ot  Mount-  Pelerin, 
'Switzerland,  There  will  be  12  of 
tliese  remarkably  intelligent  dogs  in 
training:  all  the  time  and  four  of 
them  will  be  "graduated"  each 
month  to  go  out  to  lead  a.  blind 
man  or  woman  over  the  unknown 
ways  of  the  eternal  'night  that  is 
theirs. 

Founder    Enthusiastic. 

Mr.  Franlc  is  more  than  enthusi- 
astic about  tile  school.  He  went  to 
Switzerland  last  spring,  and  in  a 
month's  time,  learned  to  follow  aiid 
understand  one  oC  the  trained  Ger- 
man shepherd  dogs.  "Buddie."  which 
now  leads  hiui  unerringly  through 
the  busy  streets  of  Nashville  with- 
out harm  of  Injury  to  the  owner 
and  handler. 

Back  in  this  country  this  sum- 
mer, Mr.  Frank,  who  has  been  blind 
6ix  jears  because  of  a.  blow  and 
who  is  educating  himself  at  Van-, 
derbilt  University  through  liis  own 
indomitable  will,  decided  to  start 
a  movement  tliat  will  result  in  the 
[emancipation    of    other    blind    per- 


sons.   

Accordingly, 
"Seeing   Kye," 


he  organized  the 
which  is  sponsored 
and  supported  by  a  foundation  for 
the  blind  and  by  several  prominent, 
persons  of  Nasliville.  He  will  soon 
realize  the  tangible  results  of  his 
planning  for  tlie  opening  of  the 
jschool.  a  Mrs.  Elliott  or  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  Dr.  Buclianan  or  Colorado 
[Springs,  Colo.,  and  Dr.  Harris  of 
iSaVannah,  Ga.,  will  arrive  here  to 
jConstitute  the  fii-st  class. 

For.  tliree  weeks  they  will  under- 
go training  under  tlie  direction  of 
iMr.  Humphrey,- who  lias  liad  years 
of  experience  in  handling  dogs  and 
who  has  been  largely  instrumental 
in  the  success  of  the  scliool  in 
Switzerland,  operated  bj'  Mr.s. 
Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis.  At  the 
[(■'Ud  of  this  period,  they  will  be 
ready  to  walk  among  others,  in 
crowded  places  and  in  strange  ter- 
Iritory,  with  the  reassuring  tug-  of 
the  dog's  bridle  to  guide  them  un- 
liarmed   and   unafraid. 

Will     Bring     Dogs. 

Tile  site  of  the  school  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  but  will  be 
decided  upon  within  the  next  iew 
days. 

Mrs.  Eustis  will  be  here  for  a 
few  days  at  the  starting  of  the 
school  as  she  has  taken  a  great 
interest  in  this,  the  first  project  of 
its    kind,     in    ,  ^meijicu.      Germany, 
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Tells  How  Dogs^ 
Help  the  Blind 

500    Hear   Mrs.    Harrison 

Eustis  Describe  Tralnlng^ 

Canines. 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  March  5.— 
The  lecture  Riven  Monday  niglit  In 
Wood  Memorial  High  school  audi-; 
torlum  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis  of 
Vevey,  Switzerland,  widow  of  Wal- 
ter A.  Wood  of  this  place,  was  at- 
tended by  about  500  persons. 

Mrs.  Eustis,  who  is  president  of 
the  Seclnfr  Eye  society,  an  organi- 
zation interested  in  the  training  of 
dogs  to  lead  the  blind,  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  how  dogs  are  trained  and 
showed  several  reels  of  moving  pic- 
tures taken  at  Vevey  where  the 
kennels  are  located.  Tlie  speaker 
was  introduced  by  Superintendent 
of  Schools  W.  Leon  Hutt,  who  said 
it  -was  largely  to  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Eusti*  that  It  was  possible  for 
the  village  of  Hooslck  Falls  to  have 
the  new  high  school,  the  Wood 
mansion  and  groimds  having  been 
given  to  the  village  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Eustis'  late  husband. 
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Police  Dog  Leads  Blind  Senator  About  Washington  Streets 

Senator  Thomas  D.  Sdhall,  blind  Senator  from  Minji.esota,  brought  an  auxiliary  pair  of  eyes  witli  him  on  his 
return  to  the  Capitol  in  the  form  of  an  especially  trained  police  dog  which  will  be  his  guide  about  the  streets' 

fief  4he;jeai)ital.'9lty:     '  ['    ■  ' ;' f  •' L  -  ' '"T'  -     V  -'^  -,..':1<; 

Photo^  shews  iiBo'leadiBg   the    SeBatc-  safely   through  'the  traffic   in   front   of   the    Capitol. 
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TToisTToled  M  War  Work  in  Europe 


t:...    .0  The  (an,ous  Rotlweillcr  dops  tbat  did  spjc-did  servicein^thc^ed 

^i  lUc  i;ucr^n^tronarbog  Show  by  Elisc  Mu^^Hc^. 
*^  "'  who  imported  them  from  Eu 


\  ■" ^,i,„   „.,p   a<   ouidcs   for  the   blind   and   others   incapaci- 

,h":ccfde."   ^"errrc7cccntly  cxhihitcd  at  Oakland. ^Cahf., 


liUcr,  daughter  of  Otto  Mueller, 
rope. 
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TRAINS  DOGS  FOR  BUND. 

Vanderbilt  Student   Stirt»  Group  to 
Aid  Sightless 

y^it^r.  Frsnk,  twenty,  r  blind  stu- 
dent St  VnnderblH  University,  plans  an 
organization  to  train  police  dogs  to  as-, 
sist  blind  people,  he  said  toda^  He  Is 
on  his  way  to  Nashville.  Tenn..  with  & 
dog  that  he  obtained  In  Switzerland, 
where  It  was  trained  by  Mr.  nnd  Mrs. 
George  Eustls.  formerly  o{  Radnor.  Pa. 

The  dog  is  not  only  Intelligent  enough 
to  guide  Mr.  Frank  through  heavy  traf- 
nr,  but  Is  strong  enough  to  pull  him 
out  of  the  way  of  other  dange!  ;  which 
threaten  a  blind  person.  The  society 
which  Mr.  Frank  plans  to  start  will  be 
known  as  the  Seeing  Eye  Association' 
and  Its  sole  aim  will  be  the  AMimu-, 
tlon  at  cost  of  trained  dQgB,^«*<!ul»r  toj 
hlB  own. 


iTaiMe-    <:»..    ^^^'S 


Blind  Man  Goes 
9000  Miles  Ledby 
Police  Dog  Onlyl 

Vanderbilt  Student  Plans! 

to  Train  Others  Along 

Same  Lines 


tSpcciiil  Dispatch  to  The  Horald) 

NEW  YORK,  June  11— Havmg  ar- 
rived safely  today  on  the  Cunard  liner 
Tuscania,  guided  and  protected  by  his 
specially  trained  German  police  dog 
after  a  trip  of  9000  miles  made  without 
human  companion,  Maurice  Frank,  20- 
year-old  blind  student  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  said  that  he  was  going  to 
organize,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Eustls,  formerly  of  Radnor,  Pa.,  and 
now  of  Vevey,  Switzerland,  trainers  of 
the  animal,  a  charitable  organization, 
known  as  the  Seeing  Eye  Association. 

Its  purpose  would  be,  he  said,  to  im- 
port similar  dogs  for  the  use  of  the 
blind. 

"It  took  five  weeks  of  careful  train- 
ing on  the  part  of  Mr.  Eustis  to  teach 
the  dog  what  her  duties  were  to  be,  and 
another  five  to  train  me  how  to  be  guid- 
ed." he  said.  "Now  I  can  move  through 
the  heaviest  traffic  without  any  trouble. 
The  dog  not  only  is  intelligent  enough 
to  guide  me  through  a  crowd  of  people, 
but  is  strong  enough  in  an  emergency' 
to  pull  me  out  of  the  way  of  an   ap- 


DOG  THAT  LED  BLIND  GERMAN 
VETERANS  TO  GUIDE  SENATOR 


"Lux"  Now  Will  Pilot  Schall,  Minnesota  Member, 
!  Capitol  Building  in  Washington 


Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe 

WASHINGTON.  Dec  3  —  "Lux," 
iblack  and  tan  German  police  dog  that 
Used  to  lead  blind  war  veterans  safely 
tn  Germany,  will  be  an  honorary  mem- 
'ber  of  the  Senate  after  the  Christmas 
holidays.  His  job  will  be  to  guide  Sen- 
ator Sohall  of  Minnesota  about  the 
Capitol  Building  and  anywhere  else 
he  wants  to  go.  A  seat  will  be  built 
ifor  "Lux"  at  the  feet  of  his  master. 

The  police  dog  was  received  by  Sen- 
lator  Schall  from  J.  L.  Sinykin  of  Min- 
neapolis, who  located  the  animal  In 
Germany  last  Fall,   following   a  wide 


search  for  a  trained  dog  that  could  re-i 
place  the  attendant  who  usually  guides 
the  blind  Senator. 

Senator  Schall  Is  very  happy  in  th6 
possession  of  "Lux,"  who  understands 
about  400  words  of  German  and  will  be 
able  to  steer  the  blind  solon  about 
without  any  uncertainty  or  difficulty. 
He  said  today  that  the  dog  gives  him- 
a  feeling  of  "complete  assurance  and, 
independence."  Mrs  Schall,  who  Is 
equally  pleased,  declared  that  since  tho 
Senator  received  the  new  pet  and  guide 
he  smiles  as  he  did  before  being 
stricken  by  blindness. 


Kove<wbey    S',      ^^^"f- 


"SAVED   FROM  SACRIFICE" 


Moving  Picture   of  a  Faithful   Dog  En- 
!         tertains    Anti-Vivisection   Society 

i  At  the  public  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Anti-Vivisection  Society  this  after- 
noon in  Myers  Hall,  Tremont  Temple, 
a  moving  jjicture,  "Saved  from  Sacrifice," 
was  the  special  feature. 
j  The  story  is  that  of  a  dog,  the  com- 
:  panion  and  guide  of  a  tond  man  who  sold 
;  pencils  on  a  street  corner  in  Philadelphia. 
j  where  he  was  taken  each  morning,  the 
dog  remaining  to  assist  liim.  One  day  the 
dog  was  stolen  by  boys  who  sold  him  to 
1  a  research  laboratory  near  by.  When  ho 
I  did  not  answer  his  master's  call  there 
was  great  distress,  and  the  picture  gives 
,  the  story  of  what  followed. 

John  Orth  played,  and  at  the  close  of 
rthe  meeting  tea  was  served. 


'     ? 


TO  EVERYONE,  I  think,  there  is  always  something 
particularly  pathetic  about  a  blind  man.  Shorn  of 
his  strength  and  his  independence,  he  is  a  prey  to 
t  all  the  sensitiveness  of  his  position  and  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  The  sensitiveness, 
above  all,  is  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  cope  with 
in  his  fight  for  a  new  life,  for  life  goes  on  willy-nilly  and 
the  new  conditions  must  be  reckoned  with.  In  darkness 
and  uncertainty  he  must  start  again,  wholly  dependent 
on  outside  help  for  every  move.  His  other  senses  may  rally 
to  his  aid,  but  they  cannot  replace  his  eyesight.  To  man's 
never  failing  friend  has  been  accorded  this  special  privilege. 
Gentlemen,  I  give  you  the  German  shepherd  dog. 

Because  of  their  extraordinary  intelligence  and  fidelity, 
Germany  has  chosen  her  own  breed  of  shepherd  dog  to 


help  her  in  the  rehabilitation  of  her  war  blind,  and  in  the 
lovely  city  of  Potsdam  she  has  established  a  very  simple 
and  businesslike  school  for  training  her  dogs  as  blind 
leaders.  Inclosed  in  a  high  board  fence,  the  school  con- 
sists of  dormitories  for  the  blind,  kennels  for  the  dogs  and 
quarters  for  the  teachers,  the  different  buildings  framing 
a  large  park  laid  out  in  sidewalks  and  roads  with  curbs, 
steps,  bridges  and  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  such  as  scaffold- 
ings, barriers,  telegraph  poles  and  ditches — everything  in 
fact  that  the  blind  man  has  to  cope  with  in  everyday  life. 

Many  Dogs  and  No  Fights 

i 

THREE  forces  work  together  to  make  this  school  the 
model  that  it  has  become:   The  German  Government, 
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the  Sht>phi>ni  Dog  t"lub  of  (.;('rinnny  hi»I  il>»'  assoi-iution 
of  Witr-blimliHi  soldirnt.  The  IsitttT  w  a  spW-iuliil  orKuniui- 
tJon  of  »on«'  3iHKl  nu-n  whirl*  slrivtw  ii>ntiiuiully  and  8Ui>- 
r«»fully  to  kwp  its  nH>ii)lK>rs  in  work  ami  ul>o\  t*  pity  or 
charity  and  out  of  tht-  rluss  of  h«*ja;urs  and  ptHidlors.  The 
government  furnlthes  the  land  for  th«'  school  and  further 
grants  eaih  blind  nuin  a  sulvsidy  for  his  doji's  kwp  aft«'r 
he  has  left  the  school. 

The  doj:s  are  supplitnl  by  the  Sliepherd  Dovj  Club  of 
Germany  jind  are  either  donattnl  or  bouRht  at  the  lowest 
priw  i"ompatible  with  the  ((ualities  they  must  have,  for 
these  blind  leaders  are  the  distant  cousins  and  the  cin- 
derellas  of  famous  show  dojp^;  they  not  only  have  the  i;oods 
but  they  deliver  them  in  the  shai>e  of  courage,  intelligence 
and  service.  The  total  cost  of  a  doK.  trained  and  ready 
to  leave  the  school,  is  about  si.xty  dollars,  which  includes 
the  initial  cost  of  the  do^. 

They  must  be  young  and  healthy,  with  quiet,  steady 
nerves  and  a  Kood  character.  As  a  whole,  they  are  a  very 
nice  looking  lot,  es- 
pecially when  you  take 
into  consideration  that 
not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  dollars  has  been 
paid  for  one  of  them. 
Moreover,  they  have  a 
certain  e.xpression  in 
their  eyes,  a  sturdiness 
and  interest  which  is 
too  often  lacking  in 
their  fashionable  cou- 
sins. As  the  qualities 
of  courage  and  intelli- 
gence are  characteris- 
tics of  the  German 
shepherd  dog  wherever 
he  is  found  unspoiled 
by  intensive  show 
breeding,  it  is  not  so 
hard  to  collect  groups 
of  these  leaders  for  the 

blind  as  it  would  seem,  and  after  a  few  simple  tests  to  prove 
he  is  fit  for  the  service,  the  new  recruit  can  go  to  work,  and 
all  his  work  is  founded  on  obedience. 

Now  these  are  the  Laws  of  the  Jungle, 

And  many  and  mighty  are  they; 
Bui  the  Head  and  the  Hoof  of  the  Law, 

And  the  Haunch  and  tlie  Hump,  us— Obey! 

It  is  little  short  of  marvelous  how  a  raw  dog  can  be 
taken  into  the  school  and  in  four  months  be  turned  out  a 
blind  leader,  and  the  miracle  is  that  the  dog  so  perfectly 
assimilates  his  instruction.  From  the  very  small  begin- 
nings of  becoming  absolutely  house-broken,  he  is  taken 
step  by  step  upward  to  his  life  work  of  leading  a  blind  man, 
of  being  that  man's  eyes  and  his  sword  and  buckler.  He  is 
first  let  loose  to  run  with  all  the  other  dogs  and  to  learn 
to  mind  his  P's  and  Q's  and  not  to  fight. 

For  any  dog  full  of  life  and  energy,  this  first  step  is  an 
education  in  itself  and  of  itself  starts  him  thinking.  After 
he  has  mastered  his  lesson,  the  park  btcomes  a  schoolroom; 
and  here,  with  dogs  running  loose,  people  passing  in  all 
directions,  laughing  and  talking,  he  has  his  first  studies  in 
concentration  and  learns  to  sit  and  lie  down  on  command, 
to  speak,  to  fetch,  to  carry;  and  he  must  learn  good  will 
and  to  do  it  all  cheerfully,  gladly  and  with  dispatch.  This 
is  the  A  B  C,  or  kindergarten,  of  obedience,  and  if  he  is  an 


apt  pupil  he  learns  it  easily  and  graduates  into  the  next 
clans.  Here  he  begins  his  work  in  the  leading  harness, 
which  is  more  easily  seen  in  the  pictures  than  explained  in 
words,  lie  now  learns  that  although  in  hours  of  play  and 
exercise  he  can  romp  with  other  dogs  in  the  park,  from  the 
moment  the  harness  is  put  on  him  dogs  must  he  anathema 
to  him.  Called  from  his  play,  a  dog  advanced  in  his  work 
is  ridiculously  like  a  business  man  called  to  his  oflice;  you 
can  almost  see  him  lay  aside  his  newspaper,  .settle  his  coat, 
straighten  his  necktie  and  take  on  an  air  of  business  affairs. 


Life  in  a  Big  City 

IN  THE  beginning,  all  schooling  went  on  in  the  park;  but 
it  was  soon  found  that  a  dog  might  work  perfectly  there 
and  be  of  no  use  in  the  l)ustle  and  distraction  of  a  city,  so 
the  park  was  given  over  to  obedience  exercises  and  the 
advanced  classes  were  moved  into  the  city  itself.  From 
the  moment  a  dog  wears  the  leading  harness  his  schooling 
is  done  under  actual  working  conditions.  He  must  go  at 
a  fast  walk  so  that  the  slackening  in  his  gait  for  an  obstacle 
is  instantly  felt  through  the  rigid  handle  of  his  harness. 
For  curbs  he  pulls  back  and  stands  still  so  that  his  master 
can  find  the  edge  with  his  cane;  for  steps,  approaching 
traffic  and  all  obstacles  barring  progress,  he  sits  down; 
and  for  trees,  letter  boxes,  scaffoldings,  pedestrians,  he 
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leans  away  from  his  man,  who  follows  the 
pull  and  so  is  led  Safely  around.  He  learns 
the  direction  commands  of  right,  left  and 
forward,  and  to  pick  up  anything  his  master 
drops.  He  is  taught  to  protect  his  master 
from  violence  and  this  instinct  develops  in 
bounds  after  he  finally  wins  through  to  his 
own  blind  master.  He  must  be  ever  watch- 
ful and  protective,  but  never  aggressive, 
and  it  is  that  quality  of  perfect  balance  in 
instruction  that  is  the  success  at  Potsdam. 
He  passes  gradually  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  grades  of  work  and  is  not  given  ad- 
vanced problems  before  he  has  mastered  the 
simpler  ones.  His  head  is  not  bothered 
about  approaching  traffic,  pedestrians  or 
obstacles  until  he  is  ready  for  them.  They 
are  the  higher  mathematics  of  his  course. 
His  first  days  are  spent  learning  to  sit  down 
before  every  curb.  This  later  develops  into 
half  sitting  down  or  pulling  back,  but  in  the 
beginning  it  is  very  definitely  sitting  down 
and  having  the  curb  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion. After  a  few  days  he  is  allowed  to 
make  the  mistake  of  crossing  without 
signaling.  Then  the  teacher  stumbles 
against  the  curb  exactly  as  a  blind  man 
would  and  instantly  corrects  the  dog,  mak- 
ing him  sit  down  in  the  proper  place. 

The  Graduating  Class 

As  he  progresses  in  one  exercise  another 
is  added,  so  that  one  by  one  he  learns  al- 
ways to  keep  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk,  to 
cross  directly  from  one  curb  to  another,  to 
keep  a  slight  pull  on  the  harness  handle  and 
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not  to  dawdle.  Gradually  he  is  warned 
from  pedestrians  and  it  becomes  second  na- 
ture for  him  to  skirt  them.  Finally  he  learns 
his  duty  in  street  traffic,  and  the  different 
strands  of  his  education  have  been  woven 
together  into  the  finished  fabric,  each  strand 
in  its  place  and  giving  support  to  the  whole. 
The  dog  must  have  perfect  obedience  and 
yet  he  cannot  be  a  machine;  he  must  have 
certain  initiative  to  take  care  of  situations 
as  they  come  up.  He  must  obey  all  com- 
mands and  yet  be  ready  to  take  matters  into 
his  own  realm  if  sudden  violence  threatens. 
Fifty  or  sixty  dogs  are  in  school  at  a 
time,  all  in  different  stages  of  development, 
and  they  are  at  their  studies  all  day  long, 
with  stated  periods  for  recess.  Four  teach- 
ers give  these  scholars  their  education,  and 
about  fifteen  dogs  graduate  every  month. 
They  have  to  pass  a  test  before  a  commit- 
tee of  experts  to  win  their  guaranty  of  reli- 
ability, and  Mien  they  are  ready  to  take 
their  place  in  the  sun  as  worthy  citizens. 
Next  comes  the  question  of  placing  the 
right  dog  with  the  right  man,  for  different 
temperaments  and  characters  need  differ- 
ent handling  and  those  of  man  and  dog 
must  complement  each  other. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
customing the  dog  to  his  new  master.  In 
the  four  months  of  school  he  has  become 
attached  to  his 
teacher  and 
works  perfectly' 
for  him  and  he  is 
puzzled  and 
thrown  off  by  the 
exchange.  The 
first  days  with 
the  new  master 
are  difficult.  The 
blind  man  is 
nervous,  distrust- 
ful and  supercrit- 
ical, as  well  he 
might  be.  The 
dog  works  un- 
evenly, often 
looking  back  at 
his  old  teacher, 
and  the  blind 
man  has  a  dis- 
turbed mental 
picture  that  this 
is  the  way  he  is 
always  going  toi 
be  led  and  he 
states  his  opinion 
in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

I  should  like  here  to  recognize  publicly 
the  tact  and  patience  of  the  instructors  of 
the  school.  They  are  obliged  to  have  both 
in  unlimited  quantities.  It  is  hard  enough 
to  find  a  man  who  can  handle  a  dog  well, 
but  here  are  men  who  must  handle  both 
dogs  and  men  with  quietness  and  cheeri- 
Hess  to  bring  about  that  harmony  and  ac- 
cb^d  which  are  to  go  out  with  them  from 
the*school.  It  must  be  a  very  comforting 
thing'to  see  the  dogs  you  have  worked  over 
-Tid  taught  able  to  make  blind  men  happy. 


The  accommodations  permit  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  men,  who  come  the  first  day  of 
every  month,  for  four  weeks.  The  building 
is  made  up  of  simple  dormitories  and  a  com- 
bination living  and  class  room.  Here  the 
blind  scholars  listen  to  lectures  on  the  care, 
feeding  and  psychology  of  the  dog,  study 
raised  maps  of  the  streets  of  Potsdam  with 
their  finger  tips  and  memorize  them.  This 
gives  them  a  clear  mental  picture,  so  that 
later  they  can  go  to  any  part  of  the  city 
by  the  simple  directions  of  so  many  blocks 
to  the  right,  left  or  straight  ahead. 

This  is  all  class  work,  as  the  man's  real 
schooling  commences  with  the  practical 
work  of  brushing,  feeding  and  making  friends 
with  the  dog  that  has  been  assigned  to  him. 
On  the  man's  arrival  at  the  school  the  dog 
leaves  the  kennel  where  he  has  lived  for 
four  months  and  comes  to  live  with  his 
master  in  the  dormitory.  This  helps  enor- 
mously to  smooth  over  the  strangeness  and 
difficulties  of  the  first  few  days,  as  after 
kennel  life  the  dog  feels  that  he  belongs  to 
someone  and  the  man  dimly  feels  his  com- 
panionship. The  dog's  home  is  under  his 
master's  bed  and  he  instantly  takes  charge 
of  all  his  master's  property.  Nothing  can 
be  touched  or  taken  away  without  permis- 
sion, and  so  from  the  first  day  his  master 
has  the  feeling  of  protection — a  new  little 


and  security,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks 
even  the  most  faltering  has  learned  his  I 
dog's  signals.    Every  day,  under  the  direc-  i 
tion  of  a  teacher,  the  blind  scholar  carries] 
on  his  dog's  lessons  in  speaking,  fetching! 
and  carrying,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  put 
command  into  his  voice— a  quality  sadly 
lacking  since  his  blindness — and  to  gain 
authority  over  his  dog,  it  being  a  proved] 
fact  that  the  dog  knows  the  man  is  blind. 

Gradually  the  rehabilitation  takes  place.  | 
First,  the  uncertainty  becomes  less  uncer- 
tain, a  glimmering  that  perhaps  here  is  I 
eyesight;    then  the  acknowledgment  thatj 
here  at  least  is  ever  pleasant,  ungrudging! 
companionship  and  protection.    Then  the! 
putting  out  of  feelers:    "Can  this  really 
mean   Independence?"     And  then   comes 
the  whole  great  realization  that  the  future 
holds  freedom.    No  longer  a  care  and  a  re- 
sponsibility to  his  family  and  friends,  he 
can  take  up  his  life  where  he  left  it  off;   no 
longer  dependent  on  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, he  can  come  and  go  as  he  pleases;  and 
as  these  thoughts  and  possibilities  gather 
strength  in  his  mind,  despair  and  loneli- 
ness give  way  to  happiness  and  compan- 
ionship, and  these  qualities  can  be  seen 
developing  from  day  to  day. 

A   comparison   of  the  men   completing 
their  course  with  those  just  commencing  is 


flutter  of  comfort  that  starts  the  ball  rolling 
along  the  path  of  hope  in  the  future. 

^  Guide  to  Freedom 

The  proud  young  scholar  now  turns 
teacher  and  through  the  same  streets  which 
have  so  lately  served  as  schoolrooms,  with 
the  help  of  his  own  instructor,  he  teaches 
his  new  master  the  technic  of  a  lead  dog 
and  shows  him  how  he  can  guide  him  safely 
and  surely.  The  course  is  all  carried  out  in 
an   atmosphere   of   cheeriness,    confidence 


the  proof.  The  men  arrive  forlorn,  with 
lined,  anxious  faces  and  drooping  bodies. 
thin  or  overfat  from  inertia.  In  four  short 
weeks  they  are  remade;  life  takes  on  a  new ! 
interest;  shoulders  lose  their  droop,  backs 
straighten  up  and  feet  forget  to  shuffle. 
The  thin  have  won  back  their  appetite 
through  their  daily  exercising  walks  and 
have  put  on  weight  and  muscle,  and  the 
fat  ones  have  trained  down.  Occasionalh" 
a  chuckle  is  heard  which  is  the  opening 
wedge  for  a  laugh,  just  as  the  birds'  early 
morning  twitter  presages  the  full  song  to 


the  sun. 

An  Afternoon  Stroll 

The  dogs  were  running  loose  and  romp- 
ing about  in  the  park  for  their  half  hour 
before  working  as  I  stood  near  by  talking 
with  Mr.  Liese,  the  director.  I  had  come 
to  the  school  a  skeptic,  but  he  laughingly 
excused  me  on  the  ground  that  I  belonged 
to  the  majority.  I  had  seen  so  many  so- 
called  trained  dogs  which,  put  to  the  test, 
did  mediocre  work  accompanied  by  many 
excuses  that  I  was  more  or  less  prepared  to 
hear  reasons  for  poor  work.  I  had  expected 
possibly  to  see  an  instructor  with  eyes 
bandaged  give  an  exhibition  with  one  spe- 
cial dog  to  the  running  accompaniment  of: 
"He's  off  his  work  today— didn't  eat  this 
jmorning;  he  was  not  exercised  yesterday; 
that's  funny,  he  usually  does  that  perfectly; 
there  must  be  something  distracting  him," 
and  so  on — all  kinds  of  incidents  that  would 
go  to  prove  my  contention  that,  intelligent 
and  full  of  courage  as  this  grand  breed  of 
dogs  is,  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  him  to  take 
the  entire  responsibility  of  a  blind  man's 
life. 

I  had  read  of  the  blind  man  who  crosses 
the  Potsdamer  Platz  in  Berlin  with  his  dog 
twice  a  day,  going  to  and  from  work,  and 
had  seen  a  photograph  of  him  there,  but 
knowing  how  much  the  Potsdamer  Platz 
would  resemble  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
second  Street  if  all  the  traffic  were  allowed 
to  circulate  at  the  same  time,  I  put  it  down 
to  a  good  story  and  a  better  photograph. 
Consequently  I  was  not  prepared  to  have 
one  little  incident 
open   wide    the 
door  to  my  con- 
version.    It  was 
nearly  the  end  of 
a  course  and  the 
men  were  gather- 
ing by  twos  and 
threes    outside 
their    dormitory, 
canes-  and   har- 
nesses   in    their 
hands,    before 
their   afternoon 
walk,    and    the 
tears   came   into 
my   eyes    as   I 
watched  them  go 
down    the    little 
path     leading 
from  their  dormi- 
tory straight   to 
the    park    inclo- 
sure.     The   men, 
during   the    four 
weeks,  must  have 
gone    along    it 
eight    or    ten 
times  a  day,  and 


yet  their  feet  still  faltered  and  shuffled  as 
they  felt  their  way  uncertainly.  As  each 
man  called  his  dog,  that  dog  came,  regard- 
less of  what  absorbing  game  of  tag  was 
going  on;  and  not  another  dog  gave  heed 
until  he,  too,  was  called;  then,  all  eager, 
with  tail  wagging  and  eyes  shining,  up  he 
came  to  have  his  harness  put  on,  each  dog 
laying  his  head  in  his  master's  hand  to  let 
him  know  he  was  here. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  change  that  came 
over  one  man  as  he  turned  away  from  that 
gate.  It  was  as  though  a  complete  trans- 
formation had  taken  place  before  my  eyes. 
One  moment  it  was  an  uncertain,  shuffling 
blind  man,  tapping  with  a  cane,  the  next 
it  was  an  assured  person,  with  his  dog 
firmly  in  hand  and  his  head  up,  who  walked 
toward  us  quickly  and  firmly,  giving  his 
orders  in  a  low,  confident  voice.  That  one 
quick  glimpse  of  the  crying  need  for  guid- 
ance and  companionship  in  the  lonely, 
all-enveloping  darkness  stood  out  clearly 
before  my  swimming  eyes.  To  think  that 
one  small  dog  could  stand  for  so  much  in 
the  life  of  a  human  being,  not  only  in  his 
usual  role  of  companion  but  as  his  eyes, 
sword,  shield  and  buckler!  How  many 
humans  could  fill  those  roles  with  the  same 
uncomplaining  devotion  and  untiring  fidel- 
ity?   Darned  few,  I  think. 

I  quickly  asked  permission  to  follow  him 
on  his  walk,  first  getting  a  few  details  about 
him.  He  had  never  before  owned  a  dog, 
and  since  his  blindness  had  been  led  every- 
where by  a  member  of  his  family;  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  school  he  had  been  particularly 
nervous,  helpless  and  lacking  in  confidence. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  forty-five,  thick-set 
and  husky,  who  had  evidently  been  accus- 
tomed to  lots  of  exercise  and  had  become 
overfat  through  lack  of  it.  He  passed  us 
whistling  through  his  teeth  and  feeling  for  a 
cigarette,  his  dog  looking  us  over  with  an 
appraising  eye.  I  turned  quietly  and  fol- 
lowed. Walking  at  a  good  pace,  the  pair 
went  down  the  street  to  the  first  crossing, 
where  the  dog  pulled  back  to  indicate  the 
curb.  The  man's  cigarette  was  apparently 
his  last,  as  he  gave  orders  to  be  led  to  the 
tobacco  shop,  went  in,  made  his  purchases 
and  then  continued  his  walk. 

As  I  followed  him  it  seemed  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  man  wasn't  taking  the 
dog  for  a  walk  and  stopping  for  traffic  of  his 
own  accord,  so  quietly  and  evenly  did  they 
work  together.  I  had  to  pull  myself  up 
pretty  sharply  once  or  twice  to  realize  that 
the  man  was  blind  and  that  the  only  thing 
that  kept  him  from  pitching  off  the  curb 
into  the  street  was  the  intelligence  and 
faithfulness  of  his  dog.  For  not  once 
through  the  whole  hour  that  I  followed 
them  did  that  dog's  attention  wander. 

Passing  Barriers 

The  walk  lay  through  the  crowded  shop- 
ping street  with  all  the  traffic  of  a  big  city, 
its  noises  and  distractions,  its  scents  and 


stray  dogs  on  mischief  or  business  bent. 
Understanding  responsibility  and  never- 
failing  protection  radiated  from  that  blind 
leader  as  he  went  about  his  work.  His  atti- 
tude was,  "You  mind  your  business  and 
I'll  mind  mine,"  as  he  threaded  his  way 
along  the  street,  and  the  pair  went  much 
more  quickly  without  interference  than  I, 
who  continually  bumped  into  people  in  my 
efforts  to  keep  up.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
pace;  I  had  started  by  walking  briskly,  but 
found  the  distance  ever  widening  between 
us  and  the  need  to  make  it  up  every  so  often 
on  a  jog  trot. 

The  streets  in  German  cities  are  wide 
and  in  many  places  lined  with  two  or  three 
rows  of  trees  and  paths.  To  keep  cyclists 
from  riding  along  these  paths  barriers  have 
been  put  up  at  intervals  with  narrow  open- 
ings for  pedestrians.  The  barriers  are  of  one 
bar  each  and  about  the  height  of  a  man's 
waist.  I  had  been  told  at  the  school  that 
one  of  the  hardest  things  to  teach  a  dog  was 
to  pass  between  these  barriers  and  not 
under  them,  the  way  being  clear  for  the  dog 
but  not  for  the  man,  who  would  receive  the 
full  force  of  the  bar  across  his  middle  with- 
out warning,  so  I  was  interested  to  follow 
the  pair  into  one  of  these  wide,  shady  lanes 
on  the  homeward  leg. 

A  couple  strolling  ahead  had  dropped  a 
coat  directly  in  the  path,  but  man  and  dog 
skirted  it  and  the  dog  immediately  came 
back  to  a  line  that  would  lead  him  between 
the  barriers,  although  for  him  it  would  have 
been  simpler  and  shorter  to  go  under. 
There  was  a  big  catch  in  my  throat  as  I  saw 
them  turn  into  the  school  grounds  together 
with  other  pairs  coming  from  different  di- 
rections and  knew  that  I  was  converted.  It 
had  not  been  a  particular  exhibition  staged 
for  my  special  benefit,  but  just  one  of  the 
many  dogs  turned  out  every  month  with  his 
blind  master.  There  were  no  fireworks,  no 
display,  no  excuses,  no  muddling,  but  hon- 
est work  done  by  honest  dogs,  and  my  hat 
was  off  to  those  who  had  worked  out  and 
perfected  such  a  method  of  sympathetic 
training. 

As  always  happens  when  you  are  inter- 
ested in  some  one  thing,  you  find  examples 
all  round  you,  and  the  day  after  my  visit  to 
Potsdam  I  was  taking  a  respite  from  a  big 
dog  show  and  quenching  my  thirst  with  a 
lovely  long,  cool  glass  of  beer  in  a  great 
public  garden  across  the  way,  when  along 
came  a  blind  man  and  his  dog,  threading 
their  way  between  the  tables.  The  man  had 
apparently  told  his  dog  to  take  him  to  a 
table,  as  she  stopped  beside  one  with  her 
master  next  to  the  chair. 

I  watched  them  for  some  time.  The 
waitress  could  come  and  go  as  she  pleased, 
and  people  could  pass  close  by  in  all  direc- 
tions as  long  as  they  did  not  show  any 
interest,  but  let  someone  stop  and  look 
curiously  at  them  and  a  low  warning  growl 
issued  forth  immediately. 
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Captain  Si-hi>.n!'.<rr.  of  th«>  In.Htrui-tioii 
School  for  r  lit  liru«'nli<-iil«'.  w!i> 

with  mp  aiui  .il  th«»  man  to  tj»k«'  u 

Klaw  of  Uvr  wuh  iis,  whii-h  ho  lu-i-opttHi 
ver>' pl(><L-viintl>'.  riiking up hi« h«rnt>ss han- 
dle and  his  t-ane,  he  gnvo  tiie  dog  the  order 
to  follow  Captain  Sohoenherr,  who.  to  test 
him,  took  a  curving  cours«'  betwt>en  the 
tables.  Step  for  step  and  curve  for  curve, 
the  dog  followed  him,  saw  her  miuster  safely 
into  his  chuir  and  luy  down  quietly  hesidc 
him.  The  man  told  us  that  he  had  had  her 
for  three  year?«  and  only  om-e  in  all  that 
time  had  she  run  him  into  unythinK.  and 
then  he  said  it  was  largely  his  own  fault. 
Man  and  dog  had  such  understanding  that 
they  worked  as  one.  Once,  while  the  man 
was  talking,  Captain  Schoenherr  got  up  ami 
crossed  in  front  of  the  dog  i^o  close  lus  al- 
most to  step  on  her  paws  without  hringing 
forth  a  complaint,  but  when  he  stopped 
back  of  her  master  and  stood  there  without 
speaking,  the  grievance  came  swiftly  into 
her  throat— just  a  quick  warning  "Hands 
off!" 

Her  miister  laughed,  patted  the  head  al- 
ways ready  for  his  hand  and  said,  "I  never 
have  a  moment's  anxiety."  That  from  a 
blind  man !  Later  he  went  with  us  to  the 
entrance  to  show  us  how  beautifully  she 
worked,  and  after  he'd  said  good-by  gave 
the  order  to  take  him  back  to  his  table.  She 
took  him  quietly  and  without  question  back 
to  the  same  table  and  the  same  chair,  al- 
though the  way  led  across  the  whole  gar- 
den, up  some  steps,  through  a  pergola  and 
between  tables  crowded  with  people. 

The  future  for  all  blind  men  can  be  the 
same,  however  blinded.  No  longer  depend- 
ent on  a  member  of  the  family,  a  friend  or 
a  paid  attendant,  the  blind  can  once  more 
take  up  their  normal  lives  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible where  they  left  them  off,  and  each  can 
begin  or  go  back  to  a  wage-earning  occupa- 
tion, secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he  can 
get  to  and  from  his  work  safely  and  without 
cost;  that  crowds  and  traffic  have  no  longer 
any  terrors  for  him  and  that  his  evenings 
can  be  spent  among  friends  without  respon- 
sibility or  burden  to  them;  and  last,  but 
far  from  least,  that  long,  healthful  walks 
are  now  possible  to  exercise  off  the  unhealthy 
fat  of  inactivity  and  so  keep  the  body  strong 
and  fit.  Gentlemen,  again  without  reser- 
vation, I  give  you  the  shepherd  dog. 
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preaching  person,  or  ifi  necessary  to 
push  him  out  of  my  path." 

On  the  deck  of  the  liner,  Mr.  Frank 
demonstrated  the  animal's  ability.  She 
pushed  away  several  who  were  asked 
to  run  at  him  and  then  guided  hir" 
through  a  narrow  opening  as  they  ap- 
proached in  a  group. 

Mr.  Frank  said  that  when  the  society 
got  under  way  dogs  would  »be  supplied 
to  blind  people  at  no  more  than  the 
cost  of  breeding  and  training  and  where 
circumstances  seemed  to  warrant  it  at 
even  less. 

Mr.  Frank  who  has  succeeded  in 
working  his  way  through  college  since 
he  became  blind  about  four  years  ago 
said  that  now  that  he  owned  this  dog, 
he  felt  as  if  his  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence had  been  signed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eustis  are  well  known 
socially  in  this  country,  Mr.  Eustis  be- 
ing a  cousin  of  Thomas  Hitchcock,  the 
polo  player. 


Dogs  to  Help  the  Blind 

The    blind    beggar    and    his    little    dog: 

'have  long  been  a  familiar  sight.  Whether 

or  not  the  dog  really  guides  his  master  to 

land  from  the  street  corner  may  be  open 

I  to  question.     Some  blind  beggars  manage 

ito  see  pretty  well  at  times  when  they  are 

Inot  begging.    But  there  is  no  doubt  that 

a  dog  may  be  trained  to  be  of  aid  to  a 

blind  master  in  rambles  along  the  coun-, 

trj'side  or  progress  through  city  streets.' 

Chat    fact   was   demonstrated    when    the 

;;;unard  liner  Tuscania  reached  New  York 

in  Monaay.     Among  her  passengers  was 

i  blind  man  who  had  traveled  5000  miles 

;nder  the  guidance  of  a  dog. 

The   man    is    Maurice    Frank,    twenty* 
^■ear-old  student  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
His  friend  and  counsellor  is  a  German  po- 
lice dog.    Ship  news  reporters  have  seen 
many  novel  sights  in  the  course  of  their 
duties.    The  dog  and  his  master  provided 
the  latest  novelty.    Frank  was  piloted  by 
the  dog  through  groups  of  people.     Per- 
sons who  approached  the  two  were  shoved 
aside.     According  to   the  master,  had  it 
been  necessary  to  do  so,  the  dog  would 
have  easily  pulled  him  out  of  harm's  way. 
It  appear.^,  however,  that  in  providing 
'his  new  aid  for  the  blind  it  is  not  enough 
o   train   the   dog.      The   man  must   alfeo 
le  trained.    He  must  learn  to  be  guided, 
■"here  must  be  no  clashing  of  wills.  When 
ife  pair  journey  abroad  the  dog  assumes 
I  le  role  of  master.    Presumably  he  learns 
1  which  direction  the  man  wants  to  go, 
id  thereafter  does  the  rest. 
I    Mr.     Frank    told    the    reporters     that 
iends   in   Switzerland   trained   him   and 
le  dog.     Now  it  is  proposed  to  form  a 
iciety    which    shall    provide    dogs    suit- 
jly   trained   for    the    use    of    the    blind. 


jTliat  may  or  may  not  be  practicable,  but 
|a  young  man  who  has  been  safely  guided 
by  a  dog  during  a  journey  of  thousands 
of  miles  naturally  sees  in  the  proposal  a 
boon  for  many  who  share  his  affliction. 

Blind   Student  Led 
9,010  Miles  By  Dog 

Pair   Arrive    In  New   York   On 

Tuscania  After  Traveling 

About  Europe 


New  York,  .Tune  11.— (INS)— Guided 
only  by  an  especially  trained  German 
shepherd  dog,  Morris  Frank,  twenty, 
blind  university  student,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  today  completed  a  9,010  mile  trip 
without  any  human  companion.  The 
pair  arrived  here  on  the  Tuscania. 

The  dog,  Prank's  faithful  companion 
in  traveling  about  Europe,  conducts  his 
master  through  traffic  and  around  ob- 

Pipcts  with  which  he  miglit  collide.      He 
•  been  trained     to  do  it     in  such  a 
mer  that  a   casual  observer  would 
iioi,  suspect  the  master's  blindness. 

Frank,  who  is  returning  to  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  announced 
the  formation  of  a  non-profit  taking 
!  organization  called  the  "Seeing  Eye 
Society",  whose  object  is  to  supply 
trained  dogs  to  blind  persons  in  heed  of 
them.  ...^  :y<ifi,:w:'\r\^,_  .■■;':^m,i-j'.-.-"'.,'....^.' ''-.'.''«' 
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Blind  Boy  Led  By  Dog 


Morris  Frank,  who  lost  his  sight  in  an  accident  at  prep  school  four 
vear's  ago.  is  shown  with  his  dog  "Buddy"  as  the  pair  arrived  at  the  port 
of  New  York  Prank  is  on  his  way  from  Switzerland,  where  he  acquired 
the  dog  to  his  home  in  Nashville.  Tenn.  He  will  be  manager  of  the  See- 
tag  Eje  society,  which  will  train  dogs  to  be  leaders  of  the  blind. 
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Dogs  for  the  blind. 


See  also  Outlook  for  the  Bli^d  Sept.,  1928. 
p  27. 


MONUMENT    TO    HONOR    DOG 


The  faithfulness  of  the  German  shepherd  soon  to  have  public  recognition  in 
I  Berlin  in  this  statue  by  Otto  Bichter  who  has  been  commissioned  for  the  work 
;  by  a  number  of  societies  for  the  blind. 
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IWILL  TRAIN  DOGS  FOa^LIND. 

Two  Trainers  of  Shepherds  Coming 
From   Switzerland   in   January. 

Two  trainers  of  shepherd  dogs, 
commonly  called  "police"  dogs,  will 
come  to  America  in  January  from 
Switzerland  to  train  dogs  to  guide 
blind  persons,  according  to  word  re- 
ceived yesterday  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  See- 
ing Eye  Society,  founded  by  Morris 
Frank,  20-year-old  blind  boy  who 
came  back  from  Switzerland  in  June 
with  a  guide  dog.  Buddy,  will  em- 
ploy the  trainers  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Buddy  has  guided  Frank  through 
street  traffic  in  his  work  of  selling 
insurance,  the  dog  obeying  com- 
mands issued  by  pulling  a  piece  of 
leather  strapped  to  his  back.  Do^s, 
Frank  has  written  to  the  associa- 
tion, must  be  trained  from  three  to 
five  weeks,  and  persons  aided  by 
them  may  learn  how  to  follow  them 
in  about  the  same  period  of  time. 


"Eyes  to  the  Blind" 

America  has  done  wonders  I'or  the 
sightless,  as  regards  both  their  heafEh 
and  their  edueation.  As  far  back  as 
1829  a  gi-Qup  of  Bostonians  obtained 
the  incorporation  of  a  "New  England 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,"  and  not  long 
afterwards  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  did  the  pioneering  which 
brought  a  school  for  the  blind  iijito 
existence  in  each  of  those  cities.  Sinpe 
that  beginning,  the  educational  pro- 
gram for  the  sightless  has  been 
greatly  expanded,  taking  in  both  voca- 
tional training  and  tiie  subjects 
needed  for  a  so-called  liberal  educa- 
tion. 

As  a  result  the  graduating  pupils 
were  able  to  enter  the  "work  of  the 
world"'  as  business  experts,  as  teach- 
ers, sometimes  as  authors,  and  oc- 
casionally as  ministers.     Typewriters 


rfbr  FHe  "blind  came  into  u.se  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  have  since  undergone 
remarkable  improvements,  notably  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Bi'itain. 
But  one  of  the  most  useful  advances, 
also  due  to  American  enterprise,  was 
that  which  promoted  efficiency  in  the 
system  of  "reading  by  touch." 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  number  of 
embossed"  books  in  the  country  thus 
made  accessible  to  the  blind  v/as  es- 
timated at  127,247,  not  to  mention 
journals  published  in  the  Braille  type, 
the  production  of  wliich  by  "a  series 
of  perforations"  has  been  described  as 
"something  like  eyelet  embroidery." 
In  work  of  that  kind  tlie  American 
Red  Cross  is  now  engaged  through  147 
of  its  chapters,  and  its  report,  just 
issued,  shows  tlnat  during  1927  tlie 
chapters  produced  1322  volumes,  in- 
clusive of  150,705  hand-copied  pages, 
all  of  which  were  presented  to  insti- 
tutions in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. These  volumes  have  already  gone 
into  sixteen  librarie.s,  as  well  as  into 
several  schools  and  foundations  for 
the  blind:  at  least,  forty  of  them  were 
presented  to  the  -3011001  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  m  tlie  Philippine  Islands. 

J^ccqrditig  to  thg  same  report,  stbput 
loss  eereaaas,  taeludiae  mam.  society 

women  and  girls,  have  taken  up  the 
task  of  making  Braille  boolsis  for  the 
sightless,  and  what. such  work  means 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
it  takes  1000  pages  of  Braille  to  re- 
produce 250  pages  of  ordinary  read- 
ing matter.  Yet  those  engaged  get 
no  compensation:  "they  are.  leaving, 
the  bridge  tables  for  the  fascinating' 
new  pastime  which  gives  them  the 
comfortable  feeling  that  they  are  do- 
ing something  for  humanity." 

Latest  of  all  comes  word  of  the  new 
ventures  in  the  same  field  just  made 
by  the  American  Braille  Press  for  the 
War  and  Civilian  Blind,  established 
in  Paris  and  having  its  branch  office 
in  New  York.  They  include  a'  method 
of  teaching  blind  children  to  follow 
lessons  in  algebra  and  the  higher 
mathematics  with  the  ordinary 
printed  characters,  an  invention 
whicli  brings  to  the  sightless  the  in- 
terest of  cress-word  puzz.lcs.  and  a  set 
of  instructions  which  enables  them  to 
construct  radio  sets  of  their  own  and 
use  them  for  both  receiving  and  send- 
ing. Meanwhile  most  of  the  news- 
papers, magazines  and  books  printed, 
for  the  blind  are  being  sent  out  from 
Paris  to  forty  countries,  seventy-five 
distributing  stations  being  utilized  to 
this  end  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  alone.  And  it  can  no'^  be 
announced  tliat  "the  great  work  in 
aid  of  the  blind,  and  its  immense  ex- 
tension since  the  war,  are  mainly  due 
to  American  initiative  and  American 
donations." 
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UIND  PREACHER  AND 
"TJWKVISIT  LEXINGTON 

».  K    frr.f.oll.  a  blind  prcuchrr  rnd 

>U  «»OK     D\K'.<-      •■    •    •■■   ••■''.>•   known 
*iro\^I;oxii  t!.  '.   wpre  in 

-*xijilKVP"lf'^'  Fonnrll 

ma*  L\  M^\v^'   •:   -^     ;    v. ling  before 
•.>r;sfc^   if^ii.-   .^nll'.•.v   J.ul 

r    •  f  '   -  J^  ■    ■;<.  Rev.  Fi-nnell  has 
I  of   the    Union    ad- 

encrs   on    ••Bright- 
ly   -mg  his  travels 
averted   13.164 

•Dude"  Is  the  preacher's 
ompanlon  and  makes  all  the 
lour*  li;s  master  undertakes.  The  dog 
le*ds  the  preacher  through  crowded 
thoroti(:hfares  and  Is  said  to  observe 
stop  and  go  signs  with  regiilarlty. 

The  blind  evangelist  made  his  ap- 
pointments for  the  day  early  this 
morning  in  the  office  of  Tlie  Lexing- 
ton Lender  He  called  the  county  Jail. 
Kentucky  Utilities  Company,  city  Jail 
HxA  Kentucky  Houses  of  Reform, 
breendale.  His  object  In  calling  the. 
ntUltles  company  was  to  dlscoven 
Erlwtber  they  would  permit  his  dog  to" 
bto  the  street  cars.  He  will  make 
miresses  at  the  three  Institutions 
which  he  called  over  the  telephone. 


BLIND  .AFETEMN    , 
REeO¥EflS'dD0G 


Ex-Soldier    JSeceijiie^    Many 
7alls;  CantM^^appy  to 
^   |Be  Back 

TOlONTfc — •'Prince"  Is  home 
againl  * 

Th^  big  tawny  husky  which 
meant'BO  much  to  Earl  Green,  the 
blind  war  veteran  who  lives  at  203 
OssSngton  avenue,  was  recovered 
after  being  detained  for  over  six 
weeks.  Since  the  less  of  Prince  got 
Jnto- print,  hie  mAster  has  been  re- 
ceiving calls  from  all  over  the 
province  from  people  who  thought 
they  had  or  had  seen  his  dog. 

A  newspaper  received  word  that 
Prince  had  beon  found  and  was  in 
Xew  Toronto.  A  reporter  hurried 
out  to  Mr.  Green's  home  to  take 
him  out  to  Identify  the  dog.  When 
he  knocked  on  the  door  ho  was 
greeted  with  loud  backing  from  the 
inside,  and  when  the  door  was 
opened  there  was   Prince. 

Th'»  N'^w  Toronto  story  was  evl- 

her  ca.se  of  canine  mis-. 

y,   for   Prince  was  re- 

.    :    far    from     his     home, 

where  he  had  been  tied  up.  Mr. 
Green  <J*'c1in''d  to  reveal  any  of  the 
details   r  ■    ,'   the   dog's  deten-j 

tion  oti  ;  1  Kxy  that  severajj 


people  In  tho  loenllty  h:-  t 

him  nhinit  the  <1<>»T  fhnt  ^»  i 

«»•  :     ■  1- 

*\ - 

•ould    not    b»    piTuuudrd  _  to 
Mrs.    Gr^cn.    around    whoij^  I 
voiod  like  n  big  cat.  l||Hi>s  nuui^ 
to     show    his    Joy  i(ri.H'!ng   home 
(iKiiln.  .^^ 


Great  Army  of  Shepherd  Dogs  to 
Be  Brought  Here  for  Use  of  Blind 


PARIS,  Dec.  13— Three  German 
shepherd  dogs,  the  first  contingent  of 
a  great  army  of  dogs  which  will  event- 
ually go  to  the  United  States  as  leaders 
for  the  blind,  will  sail  aboard  the  Le- 
viathan from  Cherboug  tomorrow.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis,  formerly  of 
Philadelphia,  and  now  of  •'Fortunate 
Fields."  Mont  Pelerin,  is  taking  them 
to  America. 

The  movement  which  Mrs.  Eustis 
calls  -'The  Seeing  Eye"  will  be  launched, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  under  the  auspices 
of  Morris  Frank,  a  wealthy  southerner 
who  has  been  blind  for  the  past  three 
years.  Tlu-ough  a  magazine  article  Mr. 
Prank  learned  of  the  use  of  German 
shepherd  dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind. 
After  communicating  with  Mrs.  Eustis,* 
he  came  over  to  be  trained  with  a  dog. 
After  six  weeks  instructions  at  Lausanne 
he  returned  home  with  one. 


]Bo«"VbN,  K^i^s^.T^-sn^sdVvpt". 


In  a  letter  asking  Mrs.  Eustis  to  visit 
Nashville,  where  150  blind  soldiers  are 
waiting  for  dogs  and  instruction,  Mr. 
Frank  said: 

"My  dog  has  changed  me  from  a 
Wind  and  helpless  human  into  one  who 
can  see  again.  I  liijow  what  the  dog 
means  to  me,  and  no  matter  what 
obstacle  may  arise  it  will  not  prevent 
me  from  seeing  that  the  blind  of  Amer- 
ica should  be  given  this  opportunity  to 
enjoy  this  freedom  of  motion." 

One  blind  man  now  taking  instruc- 
tions at  the  Lausanne  .school  is  Com- 
mandatore  Nicolodi,  who  is  the  head  of 
Italy's  war  blind,  and  who  will  laiuich 
the  plan  in  Italy  at  the  request  of 
Premier  Mussolini. 

Mrs.  Eustis  will  return  to  Europe  in 
March  at  the  invitation  of  Premier 
Mussolini  to  give  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion with  dogs  for  the  Italian  police. 


Blind  Senator  Shows 

Coolidge  His  Dog 

Washington.  Dec.  17  (A.P.)^-At  Presi- 
dent Coolidge's  requfest.  Senator  Scliall 
of  Minnesota  went  to  the  White  House 
today  to  show  the  chief  executive  the 
Gerrnan  police  dog  he  uses  as  a  guide.: 
The  dog  was  trained  at  onte  of  the  Ger-. 
man  schools  where  dogs  are  taught  to 
lead  the  blind  and  was  presented  to 
Senator  Schall  a  year  ago  by  a  friend 
in  Germany. 
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DOGS    HERE    FROM    GERMANY    TO    LEAD    BLIND 
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'First  conslo-nment  of  »^reat  canine  army  which  will  come  to  this  country,  "The  seeing:  eye  movement"  will  be  launched 
iin  Nashville  Tenn  under  the  auspices  of  Morris  Frank,  a  wealthy  southerner  who  has  been  blind  for  years.  Miss  Alice 
j  '  ■'     Giftord   (left)   and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Eustis  with  "Gala,"  "Tartar"  and  "Jubilant." 
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"Lux''  holds  a  distinction  over  all  other  dogs  of  Annerica — that  of  having 
been  specifically  invited  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  visit  the 
White  House  so  that  President  Coplidge  could  see  him.     The  dog  is  the  pet 
of  bligiL  Senator  Thomas  Schall  and  acts  as  the  'ilfijjjgg^'  for  the  Senator. 


L^N/v.,    Mass:..  Eye/v^Ndti-^^. 

iSees  ^or  His  Master 


When  President  Coolidgo  heard 
jhow  Thomas  Schall,  blind  senator 
from  IVIInnesota,  is  led  about  by  his 
dog  Lux,  he  asked  that  the  dog  be 
brought  to  the  white  house  for  a 
visit. 
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l/«GES  DOGS  AS  GUIDES 
FOP  '?MVD  IN  TRAFFIC 

f-lii.  Lasiii  I  eiU  Association  How 
-  ^^-  - -'<   ^Ker«  Trained  at 
hvilU  School. 


V.i.    w^,    .  /  ti-mlned  shephrrd   dnps 
to  guide  blind  persons  In  New  York 
traffic  w-as  advocated  by  Mi-s.  Doro- 
thy   Harrison    Eustis,    owner    of    a 
,..„..,  .-,,    ostP.tilishment    for    dogs    in 
.nd.    in   a    lecture   yesterday 
.,  ,>.  tv,.,  i-^-^iit^uarters  of  the 
1  for  the  Blind. 
ii     Street.      The 
~  hold  under  the  auspices 
rd  Dor  Club  of  America. 
.\.'v.      1.'. -us    came    to    the    United 
States  a  month   ago  with  the   man- 
nucr     of     her    organization.     Elliott 
<>v.  to  start  a  school  for  dogs 
\'inc.    Tenn.      The    Nashville 
i-^  .iv  ^-i  .s  under  the  direction  of  Mor- 
ris S.  Frank,  who  is  blind. 
•In  crn-.vr'ed  New  York  streets  dog 
.i    be    invaluable    aids    in 
blind    to    lead    normal 
.     usiness  lives,"  Mrs.  Eus- 
"About  fifteen  dogs  gradu- 
month  from  the  model  train- 
ol  in  Potsdam,  outside  Ber- 
w    months    are    required    to 
Aoz  to  guide  a  blind  man  effi- 
cifeiJily  through  all  kinds  of  traffic. 
"The  dog  is  taught  to  go  always  at 
a   fast  walk,  so  that  the  slackening 
in  his  cait  for  an  obstacle  is  instant- 
ly  felt"  through   the   rigid   handle   in 
his  harness.     At  curbs  he  pulls-back 
and    stands    still   so    his   master   can 
find   the    edge   with    his    cane.      For 
steps,  for  approaching  traffic  and  all 
obstacles    barring    progress,    he    sits 
down.     A  perfect  working  team  can 
be  made  of  the  trained  shepherd  dog 
and   the  blind   man,    once   the  latter 
has  become  familiar  with  his  city  by 
raised  maps  of  the  streets." 

jf_-    ■!.-..■•:.,  advocated  for  America 
tr:  ools  similar  to  those  now 

in    ■  n    in    Switzerland,    where 

dogs  £LC  '-aught  to  serve  the  police, 
penitentiaries  and  railroads,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  blind,  ,^.,  . 
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School  For  Dogs  Teach 
Pups  To  Guide  Blind 


LAUSANNE.  Switzerland,  Jan. 
36. — 'JP: — A  high  school  for  dogS; 
Will  be  opened  here  this  spring 
by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis. 

The  dogs  will  be  trained  to  act 
ft«  ^tdes  and  general  aaelstants 
to  Blind  peraon*.  The  course  will 
laAt  six  weeks  and  Is  believed  to 
be  the  only  thing  of  Its  kind  In 
tbe   world. 


Lions  Urge  Us>«{- 
^gstoLeadBiiad 


i^^-B<Tl^Vcd 


German     Shepherds 

Out  as  Best  for  Work. 


Use  of  specially  trained  Gei-man 
shepherd  dogs  for  tlie  blind  of  Amer- 
ica along  the  same  line  as  they  are 
now  used  extensively  in  Germany  was 
urged  before  the  Cincinnati  Lions 
Club,  Wednesday,  by  Dr.  Men-ick  F. 
McCarthy.  His  recommendation  was 
made  as  one  of  the  plans  for  extend- 
ing the  International  Lions  work 
among  the  blind  of  this  country. 

"We  could  well  urge  the  breeding 
and  training  in  this  country  of  this 
particular  kind  of  dog."  he  said. 
"Germany  is  way  ahead  of  us  in  this 
work.  These  dogs  are  wonderful  ani- 
mals and  care  for  tlie  blind  individ- 
uals to  whom  they  are  attached  bet- 
ter than  another  human  being  usually 
does.  Besides  tliis  they  are  ever- 
lastingly faithful." 

Further  use  of  the  radio  as  a  means 
of  providing  education  and  entertain- 
ment for  the  blind  was  also  recom- 
mended. Dr.  McCarthy  also  urged 
members  of  the  club  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  placing  the  blind  children 
of  this  city  in  peaces  where  they  can 
properly  support  themselves  after 
they  have  completed  their  educational 
course  in  the  public  schools.  More 
Interest  in  the  care  cf  blind  adults 
as  well  as  in  the  children  was  also 
urged. 

Attorney  Walter  Sclimitt  and  Dr. 
Howard  Schriver  gave  club  members 
a  history  of  how  the  interest  in  the 
blind  developed  from  the  Cincinnati 
Lions  Club  into  a  movement  which 
was  later  adopted  by  the  Lions  in- ; 
ternational  organization  as  their  big! 
wcrk.  Both  men  have  been  identified  \ 
with  the  work  since  its  inception.       , 

Chet  Lishawa  welcomed  the  new 
members  into  the  club  and  Edv/ard 
Wuest,  who  presided,  presented  Fredj 
Burns,  recently  elected  vice  president 
of  the  Western  Tennis  Association, 
as  the  latest  member  of  the  organi- 
zation to  be  honored  with  an  ofBce  in 
other  organizations.  The 
was  held  in  the  Hotel  Metn 


le    meeting' 
itrjji»ti^*r 


graining  Street^  Guide  for  Blind 


[Shepherd   halts    his    charge,    Herman    Immels,    at   curb,    while^Miss 
Adelaide    Clifford,    instructor,    looks    on   approvingly 
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SERVES  AS  "EYES"  FOR  "BLIND'^^DfoC 


L/ofir  fo  Demonstrate 
Ability  as  Guide 

stration  of  the  pffectlve- 
"•s.«  pi  specially  trained  Bliepherd 
iloR-s  in  aasistlnB  tl^e  bUnd  Hcross 
lieavy  trnfflcr  sh'eets  will  be  con- 
ducted at  Forty-aecond  street  nnd 
Fiflh  avenue  at  2:30  o'clock  this 
al'ternoon.  Police  Commissioner 
Wlialen  will  be  on  hand  to  direct : 
traffic.  He  has  been  requested  by 
Herman  M.  Imnieln.  blind  social 
service  director  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  No.  Ill 
East  Fifty-ninth  street,  not  to  give 
him  or  his  dog  companion  any  spe- 
cial consideration  in  directing  the 
flow   of   traffic.  .1 


Buddv    a  Iwo-vear-old   German  shepherd,   (fuldes  Teddy.  »  IS-year-old  Boston 
terrier  that  is  Vradually  going  blind,  at  Washington,  leading  him  safely  across 

crowded  streets. 


DOG  GUIDES  BLIND  MASTER 


A  German  shepherd  dog  is  shown  above  guiding  her  blind  master,  Jlerman 
ImiVielt,  director  with  the  Xew  York  Association  for  the  Rlind,  across  42nd 
street  and  5th  avenue,  as  a  test  of  the  practicability  of  dog  guides  for  the 
blind.  Police  Commissioner  Whalen  and  crowd  marvelled  as  the  dog  led 
the  blind  man  through   heavy  traffic. 


H 


DOG  SERVES  AS  "EYES"  FOR  BLIND  MAN  IN  TRAFFIC. 

!         Trained  Shepherd  Leads  Herman  Immeln  Across  Fifth  Arenue  at  Forty-second  Street,  While  Police  Com 
jmissioner  Whalen  and  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  President  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  Observe  th, 

{Experiment.  i 


BLIND  MAN  GUIDED 
BYDOfilNTRAFFH 

Shepherd  Calmly  Leads  Maste 
Across  5th  Avenue  at  Forty- 
second  Street  in  Test. 


WHALEN   SEES   EXPERIMENT 


Animal,  Acting  as  "Eye"  for  Sight- 
less Pedestrian,  Crosses  When  Way 
Is  Clear  and  Warns  of  Curb. 


A  demonstration  to  test  the  prac- 
ticibility  of  a  dog's,  acting  as  a 
guide  for  the  blind  was  held  yester- 
day afternoon  in  the  heavy  traffic 
of    Fifth    Avenue    and    Forty-second 


Street.  The  participants  were  Po- 
lice Commissioner  T/halen,  a  20- 
months-old  shepherd  dog  and  Her- 
man Immeln,  totally  blind  director 
of  social  service  for  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

The   dog,    which   had   been   trained 
ito  be  hfS  master's  "eyes,"  came  from 
iNashville,   and  during  the   past  fort- 
Inight  had  accompanied  Mr.   Immeln 
jon  walks  through  the  quieter  streets. 
lit  was  felt  that  if  the  dog  were  suc- 
jcessfully  able  to-  negotiate   the  maze 
of  the  "busiest  corner  on  earth"  the 
experiment    cotild    be    called    a    suc- 
cess.    When  it  was  over  it  was  said 
jthat    such  was   the   case. 

When  Commissioner  Whalen  of- 
Ificiated  at  turning  on  the  east  and 
west  traffic  lights,  at  2:30  o'clock, 
[the  dog,  with  Immeln  grasping  the 
I  rigid  liandle  to  its  harness,  stepped 
[off  the  curb  and  walked  briskly 
across,  with  its  master  walking  con- 
;  fidently    at    its    side.       As    the    dog 


reached  the  far  side  it  pulled  back- 
to  warn  of  the  curb— and  Immeln  un- 
hesitatingly stepped  to  the  sidewalk. 

The  dog,  which  was  trained  at  the 
Seeing  Eye  Kennels  of  Morris  Frank 
in  Nashville,  proceeds  always  at  a 
fast  walk,  slackening  only  when 
there  is  some  obstacle  of  which  it 
wishes  to  warn  its  mastejp.  The 
slightest  variation  in  pace  to  the 
side,  forward  or  back  is  instantly 
felt  by  the  blind  man  through  the 
handle  of  the  harness.  Nor  does  the 
animal  get  excited;  yesterday's  cam- 
eras and  crowds  caused  it  no  worry. 

After  the  demonstration  Immeln 
said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  test.  The  dog  will  remain  with 
him,  he  said,  and  it  is  hoped  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  training  ken- 
nels in  New  York  to  supply  others 
for  the  blind.  The  value  of  such 
guides  is  incalculable,  he  said,  for  it 
removes  from  the  sightless  their  fear 
of  traffic  and  their  necessity  for  re- 
lying on  friends  or  paid  guides  to 
lead  them. 

Others  taking  part  in  the  demon- 
stration were  Dr.  John  H.  Findley, 
president  of  the  association,  and  Miss 
Adelaide  Clifford  of  the  Seeing  Eye 
Kennels. 
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BUND  SAFE 
AT  WORLD'S 
BIG  CENTRE 


Dog,  Watching  Lights, 

Leads    Sightless 

Man  Across 


NEW  YORK,  May  29 — Another 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  fear  of  the 
blintj  was  removed  today  in  a  dem- 
onstration before  Police  Commis- 
sioner Whalen,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley 
and  others,  that  was  enacted  dramati- 
cally at  the  busiest  corner  of  the 
world,  Fifth  avenue  and  42d  street. 


DOG  AS  "EYES" 

F^v©  times,  Herman  Immeln.  totally 
blind  for  20  years,  crossed'  and  re- 
crossed  this  throbbing  traffic  artery, 
using  only  an  American  bred  and 
trained  German  shepherd  dog  as  his 
"eyes."  The  crossings  were  made  with 
perfect  ease,  and  later  Immeln  and 
his  "eyes."  Bella,  the  soft  stepping  dog 
in  harness,  walked  up  Fifth  avenue. 

For  three  weeks,  Immeln,  who  Is 
director  of  social  .service  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  has 
been  using  Bella  as  his  eyes  about  the 
comparatively  quiet  streets  of  Astoria, 
Queens,  where  he  lives.  Miss  Adelaide 
Clifford  of  Morris  Frank's  "Seeing 
E:>-e"  kennels  In  Nashville,  Tenn., 
■where  Bella  was  trained,  accompanied 
tiiem.  ^     „   .  ^ 

When  the  East  and  West  traffic  lights 
were  turned  on  today.  Bella,  with 
Immeln  grasping  the  rigid  handle  on 
her  harness,  stepped  oft  the  curb  and 
walked  briskly  across  the  street.  As 
they  reached  the  opposite  curb  Bella 
pulied  back  to  warn  her  master  of  the 
■tep  and  Immeln  unhesitatingly  stepped 
on  the  sidewalk.  As  the  dog  again  saw 
the  lights  change  Bella  led  the  blind 
man  across  42d  street  to  the  Public 
Library   steps. 

police  Commissioner  W^halen,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  .John  H.  Finley,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  was  waiting 
there.  The  commissioner  was  presented 
to  Immeln  and   Bella. 

Bella,   then    led    her    master    eastward 

acros.H    the    avenue,    the    commissioner 

1  ■»     party     following.      The     only 

.iides    Immeln   Kives    the  dog  arc 

r"iy>ard,    Bella,"    when    he    wishes   to 

•tart,     and     "Down,     Bella,"     when     he 

want«  to  stop. 


"ByookYy/v.  N.y..'5t3N<^at  J.- ItNtotv. 
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THROUGH  OTHER  EYES— The  experiment  of  having 
shepherd  dogs  escort  the  blind  at  street  crossings  was  a 
success  yesterday  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Fortj^-seeond  street, 
Manhattan.  Bella,  leading  Herman  Immelin,  sightless  di- 
rector of  Social  Service  for  the  Blind,  watched  the  stop  and 
go  signs  and,  at  the  right  moment,  started  across  the  road, 
picking  her  way  carefully  through  the  crowd,  with  her 
master,  relying  on  her  judgment,  close  behind.  p.  &  a. 
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Dog-Kind  Shares  Eyes  With  Humanity 

Man's  Best   Friend   Trained   to   Proud   Service 


FROM  animated  bits  of 
canine  floss  and  fluff 
to  the  majestic  dignity  of 
wolfhound  and  mastiff,  it 
is  the  lot  of  most  dog- 
kind  in  Manhattan  to  run, 
or  walk,  stop  or  start,  at 
the  whim  of  a  human.  But 
to  a  select  and  worthy  few 
of  the  proud  shepherd 
breed  has  come  a  reversal 
of  the  order  of  things.  On 
one  end  of  the  rigid  leash 
walks  an  alert,  watchful, 
highly  trained  and  intelli- 
gent shepherd  dog,  and  at 
the  other,  following  the 
shepherd's  every  signal, 
walks  one  of  human  kind, 
who  sees  the  bustle  of  the 
city's  traffic  only  through 
watchful  canine  eyes. 

At  one  of  the  busiest 
corners  in  the  world.  For- 
ty-second Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  Herman  Immeln, 
totally  blind  director  of 
the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  with  his  dog  Bella,  made 
the  crucial  test  successfully.  While  blase 
New  York  gaped,  the  confident  animal 
led  Mr.  Immeln  carefully  and  safely 
across  a  street  whose  hazards  make 
many  a  keen-sighted  native  cringe.  It 
was  enough  to  win  for  the  dog  an  undy- 
ing respect,  although,  says  Mr.  Immeln, 
it  is  Bella  he  likes,  so  much  indeed  that 
he  would  not  really  care  whether  she 
"worked"  or  not. 

Mr.  Immeln  is  one  of  three  New 
Yorkers  and  a  score  or  so  of  blinded 
persons  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
who  have  learned  to  depend  upon  a 
trained  shepherd  dog  to  cut  their  bonds 
of  physical  dependence.  The  dogs  and 
their  future  masters  are  trained  togeth- 
er at  the  "Seeing  Eye"  organization,  in 


Bella   and   her 
Master 


Nashville,  Tennessee,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  work 
done  at  the  Fortunate 
Fields  kennels  of  Mrs. 
Harrison  Eustis,  in  Switz- 
erland. The  enthusiasm 
of  Morris  S.  Frank,  a 
blind  American  who  went 
to  Fortunate  Fields  to  be 
trained  with  a  dog,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  work  in 
this  country. 

Master  and  dog  learn 
to  use  certain  simple  sig- 
nals which  are  communi- 
cated through  the  dog's 
rigid  harness.  The  dog 
is  first  taught  obedience 
to  indications  of  "right" 
and  "left"  and  distance 
determined  by  the  master. 
Then  the  dog  is  taught 
disobedience,  that  is,  to 
refuse  to  proceed  if  any 
danger  appears.  Num- 
bers of  testimonials  indi- 
cate surprisingly  success- 
ful teamwork  between  blind  persons  and 
the  new  eyes  which  they  have  adopted. 
The  cost  of  acquiring  "Seeing  Eye" 
dogs  will  be  just  the  actual  cost  of  the 
animal  and  of  training  it,  plus  the  trav- 
el and  living  expenses  of  the  blind  per- 
son during  the  three  weeks  of  his  train- 
ing with  the  dog  at  Nashville.  As  the 
work  develops  it  is  planned  to  keep  the 
cost  at  all  times  at  a  minimum  in  order 
that  as  many  as  possible  of  America's 
blind  may  be  supplied  with  these  prop- 
erly educated  dog  guides.  The  cost  was 
estimated  by  Mrs.  Eustis  in  a  recent 
article  at  between  $150  and  $200  with 
the  average  expectancy  of  a  dog's  use- 
fulness  from  eight  to  ten  years. 


School  Graduates  3  Dogs 
As  Leaders  of  the  Blind 


Exercises  Held  Before  Crowd  at 
59th  St.  and  Park  Ave. 

Gretel,  Blackie  and  Asta.  shepherd 
dogs,  were  graduated  from  the  Light- 
house Training  School  yesterday  after- 
noon at  exercises  before  a  crowd  at 
Park  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
They  successfully  completed  their 
courses  when  they  led  three  tolind  men 
through  traffic  and  across  the  street. 

The  three  dogs  were  the  first  gradu- 
ates of  the  school  established  at  As- 
toria by  the  New  'York  Association  for 
the  Blind  for  the  training  of  dog 
guides. 

The  three  men  who  will  be  led  by 
the  dogs  are  Jerome  Pendegrast,  of 
Norwood,  Mass.,  who  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  In  June;  Stanley  Warten- 
berg,  of  Brooklyn,  a  teacher  for  the 
Association,  and  Peter  Gillen,  a  news- 
dealer of  Astoria.  Gretel  will  lead  Mr. 
Pendegrast,  Blackie  will  guide  Mr.  War- 
tenberg,  and  Asta  will  aid  Mr.  Gillen. 

The  dogs  an.swer  or  disobey  thr=e 
commands  as  they  see  fit.  The  com- 
maiids  are  "forward."  "right"  and 
"left."  If,  however,  any  one  of  the 
commands  would  lesd  their  masters 
iinto  danger,  the  dogs  disobey. 
!  The  dogs  were  trained  for  three 
jmonths  by  Frank  Weber,  of  Princeton, 
'N.  J.,  who  says  that  only  dogs  of  even 
Itemper  are  fitted-  for  the  task. 
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German  shepherd  dcg.  ' 
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Clever  Dog,  Leading  Blind 

Hub  Man,  Ties  Up 
Traffic  at  Busiest  Crossing 


Pedestrians,    on    what    has    been 

called  the  world's  most  crowded 
j  street  corner,  stopped  the  other  day 
jto  view  a  miracle,  in  an  age  when, 

most    people    believe,    miracles    have 

ceased  to  be. 
A  great  Belgian  shepherd  dog,  with 

handsome,  glossy  fur,  kind  eyes,  and 
jthe     gentlest     face     imaginable,   was 

leading  a  blind  man  across  the  sceth- 

iirig  traffic.  , 

The  dog  was  harnessed  about 
breast    and    shoulders,    with    guidmg 

^straps    for    the    blind    master     the 

i:straps  made  so  stiffly  that  each  lit- 
tle   motion    of    the    dog    was    com- 

itnunicated    to    the    mans    sensitive 

ihands.  ,     ,   ^ 

If  a  person  approached  too  near, 
the  dog  swerved,  directing  her 
m.aster  away  from  a  collision.  At  the 
curb  she  sat  down  for  a  moment,  as 
I  signal  for  her  master  to  step  up. 
And,  once  again  on  the  sidewalk, 
hwhen  they  started  their  journey  up- 
town, the  knowing  dog  wove  her 
way  through  the  crowds,  conduct- 
ling  the  blind  man  past  letter  boxes, 
[people,  and  all  obstructions,  safely. 
'while  the  crowd  looked  on. 
Bella's  an  Aristocrat 
The  dog,  as  everybody  learned, 
(Vvas  Bella,  aristocrat  or  dogdom,  and 
'the  most  specially  trained  Belgian 
shepherd  dog  in  our   country 

The  man  was  Herman  Immeln, 
Harvard  Masterof  Arts;  graduate  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
in  Watertown;  former  Boston  so- 
cial worker  and  at  present  director 
of  social  work  at  the  Nev^r  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind. 

When  these  facts  soon  became 
known,  naturally  all  people  who  wit- 
nessed the  traffic  tests,  and  every- 
body who  ever  loved  a  dog,  had  a 
few  obvious   questions. 

How  was  Bella  trained  to  lead  her 
master   with    such    great    skill? 

How  does  Bella  live  her  life,  when 
she  has  her  daily  tasks  to  perform? 
Whose  idea   was   it,   training   dogs 
to  be   eyes  for  men? 

And  is  this  just  one  case,  or  will 
.other  dogs  soon  guide  other  men, 
iwho  now  may  not  travel  abroad  be- 


cause   they    have    nobody    to    guide 
them? 

These  questions  and  many  others, 
were  answered  by  Mr.  Immeln  and 
his  assistants. 

A  German  Idea 

"The  idea  came  from  Potsdam, 
Germany,  in  the  first  place,"  Mr. 
Immeln  explains,  as  he  sits  in  his 
office  at  the  New  York  Association, 
while  the  beautiful  »Bella  starts 
quickljr  to  his  side  to  protect  her 
master  from  the  new  visitor  she 
does  not   know. 

"After  the  war  the  German  gov- 
ernment presented  every  veteran  who 
had  been  blinded,  with  a  dog  to  lead 
him  about.  The  government  first 
saw  that  the.  dog  was  trained  to 
lead  safely.  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis, 
an  American,  has  a  training  school 
for  these,  shepherd  dogs  near  Pots- 
dam, where  they  are  taught  to  lead 
!  blind  men.  And  at  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
I  Maurice  Frank  recently  started  a 
'  similar  school  for  the  dogs  at  the 
'Seeing   Eye  Kennels.'" 

So  much  for  facts.  But  anyone 
who  inquires  into  the  history  of 
Bella  must  be  impressed  with  the 
high  intelligence  required  in  the  dog 
[that  is  to  do  the  work  she  does.  So, 
[they  tell  you,  only  the  very  most 
{intelligent  puppies  are  chosen,  and 
i  these  cost,  untrained,'  anywhere 
ifrom  $300  to  $500.  Then  begins 
'the  education,  which  requires  what 
Bella  does : 

Answers  the  commands,  "for- 
ward"—"left,"    "right,"    "stop." 

Warns  of  curbstones,  trees,  posts, 
strangers    approaching. 

Picks  up  anything  her  master 
may  happen  to  drop. 

Instantly  takes  a  protecting  place 
by  his  side,  if  a  stranger  approaches. 

Gives  signal  of  a  stranger  by  a 
■soft  little  bark. 

But  never  barks  out  loud,  though 

in   Germany,   dogs   which   lead   blind 

men    are    taught    to    bark    out    with 

alarm,  at  the  approach  of  vehicle  or 

I  suspicious   stranger. 

Fair  to  Bella? 

This  is  part  of  what  the  good  dog 
I  Bella  does  for  her  blind  master,  serv- 
i  ing  him  better  as  eyes  than  any 
i  hired  human  guide.     Now,  naturally. 


many  people  may  ask,  remembering 
the  playfulness  of  their  own  puppy, 
"Is  it  fair  to  the  dog?  Is_  it  fair 
to  take  the  gentle,  aristocratic  Bella, 
still  a  puppy  three  months  under 
two  years,  to  keep  her  to  her  tasks 
each  day?  People  who  have  their 
qualms,  should  watch  Bella  for  a 
day  and  then  decide  for  themselves. 
Bella  lives  with  her  master  and- 
his  bride  at  Astoria,  L.  I.;  a  sub- 
urb j-ust  outside  of  New  York.  Their 
house  has  a  fine  big  yard,  where 
Bella  plays,  just  like  any  other  dog. 
She  drives  in  to  the  office  with  her 
master  and  mistress,  and  Bella  is 
like  all  shepherd  dogs,  madly  fond 
of  the  automobile.  She  wears  her 
special  harness.  At  home,  and  at 
the  office,  this  is  taken  off.  But, 
wjien  it  comes  time  to  get  Bella 
harnessed  again,  there  is  no  sulky 
business,  as  happens  with  you,  when 
you  try  to  get  your  dog  to  wear  his 
muzzle  pleasantly. 

"Come,  my  dog!  Come,  Bella!" 
says  Mr.  Immeln.  And  he  holds  the 
harness  up.  Bella  comes  trotting, 
and  slips  her  head^  in.  When  she 
has  fina,lly  guided  her  master  across 
the  street,  days  when  he  leaves  his 
office  to  keep  appointments  in  New 
York,  Bella  has  one  particular  set 
of  manners  which  are  all  in  evidence, 
so  soon  as  she  has  taken  him  across 
a  hard  bit  of  traffic.  She  stands 
still  for  a  moment  on  the  curb.  She 
wags  her  tail.  She  cocks  her  ears 
far  forward.     She  trembles  with  the 

ijoy  of  a  good  task  done,  while  her 
cheerful  bearing   seems   to   say — 

j     "There,   my   master,   didn't    I    take 

jyou  safely  across  this  time?"  For 
Bella,  like  all  gocKl  performers,  loves 
the  work  it  is  her  task  in  life  to  do. 
They  tell  you,  these  blind  people 
and  these  people  who  train  such 
dogs  as  Bella  to  lead  the  blind,  that 
it    has    to    be    the    very    best    breed 

I  that   is   fit    for   the    work,    and    then 

the  best  of  puppies  of  the  best  breed. 

They    began  "to   train    Bella    when 

she  was  about  a  year  old.  When  she 

jhad  finished  her  four-months'  course 
and  when  Mr.  Immeln  decided  to 
buy  her  and  test  her  as  eyes,  Bella 
and    her    trainer    came    North    from 

;  Knoxville. 

At  New  Jersey  they  stopped  for  a 

I  month,    to    accustom    Bella    to    the 
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J  dogs.       so 

5.^  -     more    sensi- 

tive to  c-  fs.  weather,  food, 

changcv   •.  ^X  humans. 

When  II  came  time  to  deliver 
Bella  to  her  master,  she  was  pla^*<-a 
in  a  crate  rather  uncomfortably 
small.  She  was  taken  to  his  house 
in  Astoria,  and  it  was  his  hands 
Nvhi>  h  freed  her  from  her  irking  con- 
Anemcnt. 

I  This  was  intentional,  as  it  is  part 
W  tfie  training  for  the  dogs  to  be 
grateful  to  their  masters,  realizing 
that  the  most  kindly  treatment,  good 
food,  love  and  care  are  theirs  from 
the  man  whom  they  guide  over  his 
idUmmed  course. 
r  Must  Ha\^  the  Best 

Bella  must  have  the  very  bi*st  of 
food,  for  this  is  also  part  of  the 
training.  She  responds  to  care  as  a 
delicate  rose  hush.  Since  she  came 
to    Mr.    Immelii    she    has    gained    10 

S3unds.    Any  falling  off  in   physical 
tness,    they    say.    may     be    accom- 
panied by  a  falling  off  in  good  work 
since,   they   all   agree,   Bella's   task   is 
rather   strenuous   sometimes   in   traf- 
fic.   But  it  is  a  task  which  she  dearly 
loves.  ...        ... 

Alreadv  Bella  once  distinguished 
herself.  Mr.  Imme'.n  was  about  to 
cross  a  very  crowded  street,  when  he 
stopped  to  ask  a  direction  of  a 
stranger.  He  got  faced  too  far  to 
the  left,  when  he  started  to  go  across 
again.  He  tells  you  he  noticed  that 
Bella  didn't  seem  to  want  to  go  in 
the  direction  he  was  headed,  but  he 
felt  he  was  right  so  he  gave  the 
signal — "forward." 

"Forward"'  proved  to  be  a  sharp 
diagonal  slant  amid  blocks,  with  the 
traffic  swirling.  How  that  dog  ever 
took  her  master  across,  those  who 
saw  cannot  imagine,  even  now.  But 
she  safely  steered  him  by  one  auto- 
mobile, then  quickly  sat  down,  com- 
municating to  him  by  this  that  he 
must  wait. 

When  that  motor  had  hastened  by 
she  took  him  a  few  feet  more,  sat 
down  again  in  the  little  cleared  oasis, 
while  cars  whizzed  by  on  each  side. 
By  this  time  Mr.  Immeln  knew  he 
was  facing  wrong,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  trust  to  the  in- 
stinct  and  training  of  his  dog. 

He  did.  and  after  many  short  ad- 
vances, sudden  stops,  edgings,  pauses, 
precise  and  courageous  guidance,  the 
good  dog  had  her  master  safe  across. 
And  her  tail'  was  up.  and  her  ears 
cocked,  and  she  was  t^^^^bling  with 
sheer  jov  of  good  work  done,  as  she 
had  never  trembled  before. 

Which  is  a  small  part  of  the  story 
of  Bella.  But  Bella's  master  has  a 
story  of  his  own,  a  sturdy  and  brave 
story  of  work  and  amhition  and 
courage  in  the  face  pf  fate,  which, 
perhaps,  makes  him  better  fitted  to 
appreciate  Bella. 

When  Herman  Immeln  was  b  he 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  w-hen  the 
fifth    fire    cracker    went    oft    unex- 


j  one  Fourth  of  July. 

L*ler,  when  he  was  in  his  early 
teens  and  living  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  he  was  out  alone  in  a  thunder 
and  lightning  storm.  He  ran  lor 
shelter  under  an  abandoned  automo- 
bile in  a  tield  nearby.  The  next 
thing  he  remembers  is  that  he  was 
coming  to,  hours  later,  and  the  sight 
of  his  good  eye  was  totally  de- 
stroyed. After  weeks  of  illness,  he 
entered  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
Connecticut. 

Went  to  Harvard 
He  learned  to  tune  pianos,  later; 
learned  to  plav  the  piano  with  feel- 
ing and  sympathy.  Using  these  two, 
he  made  enough  money  to  put  him- 
self through  Trinitv  College,  at  Hart- 
ford. But  before  that,  he  had  grad- 
uated from  the  Perkins  Institute  in 
Watertown. 

Then  he  came  to  Harvard,  where 
he  also  paid  his  way  through,  win- 
ning his  M.  A.  in  Social  Ethics  and 
Economics,  winnii>g  four  A's  and  a 
B  in  his  five  courses.  It  was  after 
his  graduation  that  he  did  social 
work  for  the  blind  for  several  Bos- 
ton agencies.  .  .  .  •  j 
And.  with  this  good  record  behind 
him,  he  later  was  invited  to  take  up 
the  work  in  New  York,  becoming 
the  director  of  Social  Service  for  the 
New  York  Association.  The  training 
and  use  of  these  dogs  was  Mr. 
Immelin's  idea,  in  which  he  had 
enough  faith  to  become  the  pioneer, 
though,  of  course,  he  is  abundantly, 
able  to  hire  a  guide  if  he  wished. 

Already,  Mr.  Immeln  explains, 
here  and  there  in  our  country  blind 
people  are  trying  these  trained  dogs. 
He  tells  you  of  a  brave  little  in- 
stance, when  a  blind  girl  stepped  out 
into  the  street  with  her  dog.  The 
street  signals  were  right — they  vvere 
crossing  the  street  as  the  light 
turned  red.  But  as  they  started  from 
the  curb,  a  wild  drrver  shot  past  the 
stop  light,  right  in.  the  path  they 
were  about  to  walk. 

The  dog  bounded  back  to  the 
curb,  going  with  such  force  that  he 
knocked  his  mistress  down,  but 
(kagged  her,  just  in  time,  past  the 
crazy  driver.  And  saved  her  life  by 
his  blessed  presence  of  mind. 

Between  a  man  and  a  dog.  there 
always  has  been  the  warmest  and 
closest  of  bonds.  But,  Mr.  Immeln 
explains,  between  the  man  who  has 
no  eyes,  and  the  kind  beast  who 
serves  as  eyes,  guide,  and  friend  in 
the  city's  tortuous  traffic — between 
these  two,  there  must  be  the  warm- 
est  bond  of  all.  _.  — - 
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10  GOl  BLIND 


i  Tljioo  Gorman  .shpplind  dops 
Kkillcrt  in  threading  theii  way 
ihrou^h  city  Iratfic,  and  their 
three  blind  masteis  will  Rraduate' 
today  from  the  training  school  for, 
dog-guides,  operated  by  the  New] 
York  A.ssociation  for  the  Blind. 

The  final  traffic  tests  will  be! 
held  at  the  Lighthouse,  No.  Ill' 
East  Fifty-ninth  street,  at  2j 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  The  men] 
and  dogs  have  been  trained  for' 
the  past  two  weeks  by  Joseph 
Weber  of  Princeton.  N.  J.  Weber, 
trained  dogs  for  the  Berlin,  Ger-i 
many,  police  department  for  five' 
years,  and  has  been  doing  similar, 
work  for  the  New  Jersey  police' 
for  the  past  three  years.  1 

The  blind  men  graduating  are! 
Jerome  Pendergast,  twenty-four,; 
Hai'vard  graduate:  Stanley  War-| 
tenburg.  twenty-two,  a  teacher  fori 
the  association,  and  Peter  Gillen,j 
forty,  a  newsdealer.  Gretel,  Pen- 
dergast's  dog.  will  guide  him  to 
and  from  Harvard  Law  School 
classes  next  Fall.  Wartenburg 
will  use  his  animal,  Blackie.  to 
take  him  on  his  rounds  amongi 
the  sick  and  aged  blind.  Gillen'si 
dog.  Asta.  will  lead  him  oack  and! 
forth  between  his  home  and  his 
newsstand  in  Astoria,  J 

You  no  doubt  remember  the  days' 
when  a  blind  man  being  led  by  a  dog 
was  a  familiar  sight  on  the  street.! 
But  the  plight  of  the  sightless  in  thesej 
days  of  heavy  traffic  Is  a  sad  one,; 
particularly  so  in  large  cities.  Good  old; 
Prince  or  Rover  no  longer  can  func-j 
tlon  in  the  tangle  of  present-day; 
vehicles  and  pedestrians.  | 

None  the  less,  the  New  York  As-j 
soclation  for  the  Blind  have  been  ex- 
perimenting with  the  old  Idea  in  what! 
might  be  called  a  new  harness. 

Specially  trained  dogs  are  placed  In! 
constant  and  delicate  communication  [ 
with  their  blind  masters  by  means  of  a 
short  caJie  leash.  The  slightest  tug  or 
pause  of  the  canine  is  communicated ! 
Instantly  to  the  owner's  wrist.  If  the ' 
dog  veers  to  right  or  left,  the  master 
knows   and    follows    Immediately. 

These  dogs  are  especially  drilled  to! 
cross  thoroughfares  at  corners,  and  to 
wait  for  the  right   of  way. 

After  a  trial  some  weeks  ago  in  which 
Mayor  Walker  of  New  York  city  was 
guided  across  Fifth  avenue  by  signals 
from  one  of  the.?e  intelligent  dogs,  the 
Idea  was  pronounced  a  success  and  the 
Association  for  the  Blind  is  now  en- 
gaged in  bringing  dogs  and  the  blind 
together. 


v*oiiic^s  IS  urged 
toGivemfed 
V  Meit^Work 

'V'OT  so  far  out  from  the  city 
^^  there  is  a  little  house  that 
1  visit  occasionally.  Sitting  on 
the  porch  of  that  house  I  often 
watch, 
with  a 
great 
deal  of 
i  n  t  erest 
two 
young 
!m  e  n  — 
!b  1  i  n  d 
men  — 
! t  eaching 
big  police 
dogs  to 
be  the 
eyes  for 
other 
jb  1  i  n  d 
[men.  The 
do  g  is 
t  a  u  g  ht 
to  cling 
close  to 
the  side 
of     the 

man,  who  keeps  hold  of  his 
harness-like  leash.  When  they 
come  to  a  street  corner,  the 
I  dog  sits  down;  when  the  street 
is  clear  the  dog  stands  up,  and 
is  ready  to  lead  his  master 
safely  through  the  still  traffic. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  law 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
employes  of  every  firm  must  be 
made  up  of  handicapped  men 
Jand  women.  Other  countries 
have  laws  of  this  sort.  Here, 
the  care  of  the  handicapped  is 
left  to  charitable  organizations 
or  a  few  charitably  inclined  em- 
Iployers. 

Some  years  ago  I  went 
through  a  big  automobile  fac- 
tory which  was  a  model  of  ef- 
ficiency in  every  way.  And  the 
most  interesting  thing  to  me 
there  was  a  group  of  blind  men 
testing  the  threads  of  the  bolts 
[with  their  fingers.  Those  fin- 
gers were  far  more  sure  than 
any  eyes. 

In  many  big  business  con- 
cerns there  is  work  that  can  be 
done  by  blind  or  handicapped 
men  and  women.  Some  years 
ago  a  young  woman  came  to  me 
who  was  an  expert  stenogra- 
pher. I  tried  very  hard  to  get 
a  place  for  her.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  swift  and 
willing  worker,  no  one  wanted 
to  take  her  because  she  was  a 


dwarf. 

Now  I  realize  that  some  posi- 
tions are  show  positions;  that 
certain  offices  have  an  eye 
value  that  is  important,  but 
many  times  this  it  not  the  case 
and  surely  there  are  hundreds 
■of  positions  in  this  city  that 
could  be  filled  and  well  filled 
by  such  as  she. 

One  business  man  I  know 
iflakes  a  point  always  to  have 
advertisement  insertions  done 
by  blind  folk  who  have  highly 
intelligent  fingers  and  do  much 
neater  work  of  the  insertion 
and  sealing  than  those  who  can 
see. 

You  business  men  and  women, 
those  of  you  Who  have  work 
that  can  be  done  by  the  handi- 
capped, give  them  their  chance. 


DOG  IS  EYES  FOR  I 
BLIND  STUDENT 

Specially   Trained    Shepherd    Will 

Lead  Him  To  and  From  His 

Classes  at  Harvard  Law 


[  Harvard  Law  School  will  have  one 
additional  attendant  at  its  lectures  in 
equity,  torts,  contracts  and  other 
first-year  subjects  this  fall  who  will 
not  be  carried  on  the  roll  of  students. 
The  unofficial  freshman  at  the 
Law  School,  when  it  opens  within 
a  few  weeks,  will  be  Gretel,  a  hand- 
some German  shepherd  dog,  who  will 
accompany  her  blind  master,  Jerome 
Pendergast  of  30  Pleasant  street, 
Norwood,  who  obtained  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  Harvard  last  June. 


DOG  SPECIALLY  TRAINED 

The  only  other  blind  student  known 
to  have  graduated  from  Harvard  Law 
School  is  William  Plunltett,  son  of  Ad- 
miral  Charles   P.   Plunkett. 

Pendergast,  son  of  James  Pender- 
gast, Norwood  town  clerk,  returned  to 
his  home  a  few  days  ago  from  Astoria, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  spent  three  weeks  on 
intensive  training  under  supervision  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 


getting  acquainted  with  his  new  canine 
"eyes,"  and  teaching  the  dog  to  obey 
him. 

Gretel,  who  is  one  of  14  dogs  now  in 
use  throughout  the  country  for  leading 
the  blind,  was  trained  for  her  future 
duties  by  Josef  Weber,  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  for  a  number  of  years  in  charge 
of  police  dog  training  for  the  Berlin, 
Germany,  police.  Weber  was  also  in 
charge  of  the  school  from  which  Pen- 
dergast and  two  New  York  men  gradu- 
ated   a    week    ago. 

Since  his  arrival  home,  Pendergast 
has  enjoyed  himself  in  his  favorite  pas- 
:time  of  walking,  which  was  denied 
heretofore  to  a  great  extent.  With  the 
I  dog  leading  him,  he  has  travelled  the 
[streets  near  his  home,  the  dog  signal- 
ling by  tension  of  a  special  harness 
just  what  she  wishes  her  master  to  do. 
The  only  possible  fly  in  the  ointment 
may  be  the  refusal  .  of  authorities  at 
the  law  school  to  allow  the  dog  to  ac- 
company her  master.  Within  the  next 
few  days  he  will  ask  permission  to  take 
the  dog  with  him  to  classes  and  to 
[have  her  sleep  in  his  room  in  the  dor- 
mitory. 

The  new  "eyes"  of  the  blind  youth 
came  to  him  as  the  gift  of  a  wealthy 
[society  woman,  who  is  also  interested 
|in   dogs.     Sh'e   became   interested    in   his 
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Titructors  at  sohool,  my  family  pays  no 
attBiillon  to  h»r  at  all,  for  fear  .she 
iuIkIU  bci-oine  attni-hcd  to  one  of  ttioin 
and  fall  to  obey  me.  If  that  happened, 
h«r  useftilnesH  would  bo  lout.  Slio  Is  .1 
very  intelliReiit  doff  and  wakes  nio  up 
every  niornlnu  early.  When  slio  .says 
'(rood  niornlnit'  to  the  family,  she  K've.s 
them  .something  of  a  scare,  so  I  guess 
I  needn't  fear  her  loyalty  to  inc. 
"I   huvo   found    Gretol    to   be   a   great 


YOUTH  .\XD  DOG  TO  ATTEND  HARVARD   LAW  SCHOOL  I 

Jerome  Pendergast  of  Norwood,  blind  youth,  who  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard  in    Tune,   shown  with  his   new   "eyes,"   Gretel,   a   German    police   dog, 
which  "will  accompany  him  to  classes  at  Harvard  Law  School  this  tall.      | 


case,  he  said  yesterday,  through  a 
woman  who  assisted  him  to  obtain  his 
college  degree  by  reading  to  him  while 
he  memorized.  While  at  college  he  was 
assisted  by  a  number  of  persons,  who 
read  to  him,  including  fellow  students 
and  deputations  from  the  Red  Cross, 
Phillips  Brooks  House  and  the  K.  of  C. 

Three  Weeks'  Work 

On  going  to  New  York  Pendergast 
was  taJien  to  the  school  in  Astoria, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  Gretel.  For 
i'r.rft  weeks  the  men  and  doga  worked 
■■'.vely.  Every  few  days  each 
•.  was  tested  in  the  progress  of 
ui.<j>-i. -landing  between  the  dog  and 
master. 

From  the  first  the  new  masters 
of  the  dogF  fed  them,  on  the  theory 
that  the  dog  will  obey  the  hand  that 
feeds  hlni.  The  dogs  were  then  given 
a  tl.orough  course  In  picking  up  dropped 
an!>.le«,  jilttlng  when  ordered  and  turn- 
ing ax  Indicated  by  the  tension  on  their 
harness.  A>.  the  dog«  had  been  prevl- 
ifiuly     trained,     the     major     object    was 


successfully  to  accomplish  the  "turn- 
over"   to    their    new    masters. 

As  a  final  test  before  being  gradu- 
ated, the  students  at  the  school  were 
required  to  make  an  extended  trip 
through  the  most  congested  districts  in 
New  York  city. 

"1  expect  to  take  Gretel  to  Harvard 
Law  with  me  this  fall,"  said  Pender- 
gast, when  seen  at  his  home  yesterday, 
"unless  the  authorities  at  the  school  re- 
fuse to  allow   her   there. 

"To  have  the  dog  with  me  will  give 
me  a  chance  which  was  denied  me 
during  the  college  course.  She  can  lead 
me  to  my  various  classes  and  most  of 
all  will  give  me  a  chance  to  go  out  for 
a  walk  at  night  after  I  have  completed 
my  studies. 

Purely  One-Man  Dog 

"She  has  been  trained  to  be  very 
quiet  In  company  and  I  don't  think  she 
will  disturb  the  classes.  She  may,  I 
though,  if  she  sees  somebody  she 
doesn't  like,  as  she  is  a  one-man  dog. 
Following    out    the    orders    of    my    in- 


The  Conquest  of  New  York  Street  Traffic 

By  Reinette  Lovewell  Donnelly 


THE  afternoon  before  Memorial 
Day,  May  29,  1929,  a  German 
shepherd  dog  named  Bella 
guided  Herman  Immeln  across 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Forty-second  Street 
while  Police  Commissioner  Whalen 
looked  on.  Mouth  open,  red  tongue 
lolling,  ears  at  an  alert  angle,  Bella 
trotted  along  under  the  harness  Mr. 
Immeln  held,  keeping  the  fast  pace 
to  which  she  had  been  trained.  A 
milling  crowd  crushed  forward  to 
the  curb  to  watch  her,  but  Bella 
attended  strictly  to  the  business  in 
hand. 

In  July,  another  shepherd,  Gretel, 


led  Jerome  Pendergast,  blind  Har- 
vard graduate,  across  Park  Avenue 
at  Fifty-ninth  Street. 

These  performances  at  two  of  the 
world's  famous  street  crossings 
were  really  the  graduation  exercises 
of  dogs  and  men,  following  instruc- 
tion given  under  the  direction  of 
The  Seeing  Eye  School,  incorpor- 
ated this  year  in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. Each  was  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  period  of  three  weeks'  training 
of  blind  men  and  dogs  together,  fol- 
lowing a  two  months'  careful  edu- 
cation of  the  dogs  by  Seeing  Eye 
trainers.    These  dogs  were  bred  in 


Jerome    Pendergast,    blind    Harvard    graduate    and    Peter    Gillen,    sightless 

newsdealer    of    Astoria,    Long    Island,    cross    Park    Avenue    at    Fifty-ninth 

Street  in  the  city  of  New  York 
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OUTLOOK  rOK  THIi  HI.IND 


the  United  States,  the  men  thov 
iTuidcd  were  Americans,  the  traOic 
coiniitions  those  of  the  largest  cit\- 
ill  the  United  States.  Only  Ihrr 
\\  ehor.  the  younj;-  German  wlio 
conducteil  the  hist  class,  broufjlit 
anything  from  luirope  to  the  ex- 
periment. 

Four  of  tiiese  interesting  chissis 
liavc  now  been  con(hicted ;  two  in 
Xashville  and  two  in  New  York. 
Twelve  blind  people,  eleven  men 
and  one  woman,  have  graduated 
with  their  dogs.  The  memliers  of 
the  last  class  finished  work  in  Julw 
They  were  Jerome  Pendergast, 
of  Norwood,  Massachusetts,  who 
will  enter  Harvard  Law  School 
this  year;  Stanley  Wartenberg,  a 
home  teacher  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  and  Peter 
Gillen,  a  newsdealer  in  Astoria, 
Long  Island. 

As  in  Nashville,  all  the  training 
was  given  in  the  crowded  streets. 
Astoria,  on  Long  Island,  a  part  of 
Greater  New  York,  was  chosen  for 
the  preliminary  work.  The  final  test 
was  in  Manhattan  with  all  its  noise 
and  confusion  and  tremendous  traf- 
fic. The  dogs  won  for  themselves 
the  honor  of  space  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  metropolitan  news- 
papers. In  every  instance  they  were 
true  to  their  ancestral  traditions  of 
fidelity  to  a  charge. 

All  of  these  dogs,  P>ella,  Gretel. 
Blackie  and  Asta,  are  being  used 
daily,  three  in  New  York  and  one 
in  Norwood,  where  Mr.  Pendergast 
lives. 

Mr.  Wartenberg  is  using  his  dog 
in  Brooklyn  and  says  that  for  the 
first  time  since  he  has  been  blind 
he  can   jro  along  the   Coney   Island 


Board  Walk  and  be  ])erfectly  pro- 
tected from  the  crowds.  lie  gets 
his  meals  at  restaurants,  taking  the 
(log  with  Iiini  and  li;is  found  no  ob- 
jection on  liic  part  of  either  ])ro- 
I)rietor  or  patrons.  The  dog  eurls 
u])  under  the  table,  molests  no  one 
and  Mr.  Wartenberg  has  had  no 
difficulty  whatever  on  this  score, 
lie  says  that  in  the  section  of 
l^rooklyn  through  which  he  travels 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  sidewalk 
merchandising  in  front  of  stores 
and  he  never  knows  when  a  new 
stand  of  lettuce  and  tomatoes  and 
early  fall  apples  may  be  set  out  in 
his  path  way.  \Vith  the  dog  he  is 
safe  from  collision  with  these  crates. 
Mr.  Wartenberg  emphasizes  the 
alertness  of  Blackie  at  "left  turns" 
and  knows  he  will  not  be  ])ermitted 
to  get  in  the  way  of  unexpected 
automobiles  coming  in  his  direction. 
Although  he  has  traveled  about 
alone  he  states  that  until  he  trained 
with  the  dog  he  never  attempted  to 
cross  the  street  by  himself.  Mr. 
Wartenberg  is  a  musician  and  is 
using  his  dog  constantly  in  his  eve- 
ning engagements  as  well  as  in  his 
day  time  pursuits. 

Mr.  Pendergast  will  enter  Har- 
vard Law  School  this  fall  and  Gretel 
will  be  his  guide  about  Cambridge, 
sharing  his  college  life  in  many 
practical  ways.  During  the  summer 
he  is  using  her  in  his  home  town 
of  Norwood. 

Mr.  Gillen's  dog  serves  him  in 
Astoria  where  traffic  conditions  are 
not  quite  so  complicated  as  they  are 
across  the  bridge  on  Manhattan 
Island  and  he  finds  that  the  three 
weeks  of  training  together  has  been 
adequate  for  the  results  desired. 


■T^- 
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Eyes  for  the  Blind 

MARGUERITE  STEELE  MCCREARY 

THE  Reverend  R.  A.  Blair,  blind  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
Parnassus,  Pennsylvania,  says  his  only  handi- 
cap has  been  removed  since  Dot,  his  German 
shepherd  dog,  has  become  his  eyes. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  while  in  China,  Mr. 
Blair  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  Three  years 
ago  he  became  totally  blind.    Members  of  his 


THE  BLIND  PASTOR  AND  HIS  GUIDE 

family  read  to  him  and  he  continued  his  min- 
isterial work,  but  not  being  able  to  walk  or 
travel  alone,  he  was  handicapped.  A  few 
months  ago  he  visited  the  "Seeing  Eye"  ken- 
nels in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  brought  Dot 
back  home  with  him. 

The  dog,  wearing  a  special,  rigid  harness 
which  enables  her  master  to  detect  the  slight- 
est hesitancy  or  swerving,  is  trained  to  stop 
and  sit  down  when  she  approaches  ascending 
or  descending  steps,  and  when  she  comes  to  a 
curb;  then  when  the  street  is  clear  of  trafBc, 
she  advances. 

Every  day  she  guides  Mr.  Blair  through  the 
streets  of  Parnassus,  and  has  led  him  through 
Pittsburgh  and  other  large  towns.  When 
asked  if  he  trusts  the  dog  Mr.  Blair  replied, 
"I  must  trust  her  or  she  would  be  worthless 
to  me."-  Every  Sabbath  she  leads  him  to  his 
church,  up  to  his  pulpit,  then  lies  quietly  be- 
side him  while  he  preaches. 

Neither  strangers  nor  members  of  the  Blair 
family  are  permitted  to  touch  or  speak  to  Dot. 
Her  job  is  to  take  care  of  her  master,  and  she 
must  riot  be  diverted. 

Mr.  Blair  says,  "Since  I  have  had  my  dog  I 
am  a  better  man  physically,  mentally,  and 
spiritually.  Walking  at  least  a  mile  a  day  has 
improved  my  health,  and  kept  my  mind  clear, 
and  the  dog's  splendid  devotion  has  helped 
me  to  be  a  better  servant  to  my  Master." 


DOGS  LEADERS  OF  BLIND. 

KasJj^Ill^,  Man   To   Make    Address 


Late  Development. 

Morris  Frank,  of  the  ''Seeing-  Eye,'' 
Nashvile,  Tenn.,  an  org-anization  that 
trains  German  shephard  dog's  to  lead 
the  blind,  and  the  blind  to  follow 
the  dogs,  will  visit  Cincinnati  Wednes- 
day, according  to  an  announcevvxent 
ye.sterday  by  C.  S.  Glover,  of  Vne  Cix- 
cinnati  Association  for  th'4  A^^J  elfare  oi~ 
the  Blind. 

Mr.  Frank  is  totaly  blind,  and  will 
be  led  by  one  of  these  dbgs.  He  will 
appear  before  the  Lions  Club  at  noon 
AVednesday  and  a.t  the  Association  for 
the  Blind,  TVade  Street  and  Central 
Parkway,  at  7:30  o'clock  Wednesday: 
night. 

While  here  he  will  give  a  short 
talk  on  the  understanding  of  thesa 
dogs  and  demonstrate  their  useful* 
ness  in  leading  the  sig'htjess. 
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DOG  CONDUCT 
BLIND  STUDENT 

Will  Not  Cross  Street  If 
'       Autos  Are  Near 


Jerome  A.  Pendergast,  blind  Norwood 
student  in.  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  Har- 
vard yard  yesterday  with  his  dog 
guardian  who  pilots  him  about  from 
building  to  building,  across  the  streets, 
and  all  around  Harvard  square. 
As    the    dog,    a    large    German    police 

j  dog,  tugging  at  the  end  of  a  leash 
starts   to   cross    a   street    he    stops    and 

I  peers   up   and   down   the   street,    and   if 

j  there  are  no  automobiles  in  sight  he 
tugs  on  the  strap  and  he  and  Pender- 
gast start  across.     If  there  is  an   auto- 

j  mobile  in  sight  the  dog  backs  up  and 
prevents  his  master  from  getting  off  the 

I  sidewalk. 

herd  Dogs 
To  Lea?  Blind 

A/feoord  atrendance  of  the  mem- 
berdLol  tttfe  JSan  Francisco  section/ 
[National  Owncil  of  Jewish  Women, 


■is  antijipatdl  on  Tuesday  afternoon, , 
when  ^trs.  pvry  Geballe  will  pre-' 
side  alt  the\  nrst  regular  monthly 
meetiife  of  wafe  new  year.  At  the 
!  conclusion  of  the  business  hour  a^ 
program  will  follow.  Rabbi  Louis  I. 
Newman  will  give  an  address  in 
i which  he  •will  present  an  analysis: 
iof  the  world  Jewish  situation.  Miss; 
[Emile  Zaretsky  will  give  several: 
[selected  songs  and  Mrs.  Alford  Eddy' 
I  will  explain  to  council  members  the 
'formation  of  the  "My  Seeing  Eye" 
organization.  A  unique  feature  of, 
this  meeting  will  be  the  presence  of 
the  German  shepherd  dog,  Beda, 
who  represents  the  class  of  dogs 
being  schooled  to  serve  as  guides  to 
the  blind. 

A  questionnaire  on  the  marketing: 
of  apples  will  be  sent  to  all  council 
I  members  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  agricultural  economist 
at  Berkeley,  who  is  compiling  data 
on  the  production,  supply  and  con- 
sumption of  this  commodity. 

On  October  15,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Schlossi 
will  leave  for  New  York,  where  she 
will  attend  the  national  conference 
of  board  of  managers  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women.  At  this  meeting, 
which  takes  place  October  21,  Mrs. 
Schloss  will  present  several  prob- 
lems of  interest  to  both  the  local 
sections  and  to  the  national  council. 

At  the  request  of  the  national 
council  to  the  local  seotion  an  in- 
tensive membership  drive  will  be 
held  in  November.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  chairman,  Mrs.  Leon  Furst,  and 
her  committee  of  eight,  to  secure 
as  many  new  members  as  possible 
in  order  to  make  a  favorable  report 
at  the  triennial  convention,  which 
takes  place  January  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Ben  S.  Berry  will  be  the 
reader  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
drama  section  to  be  held  tomorrow 
at  2  ID.  m.  "Street  Scene,"  by  El- 
mer Rice,- win  be  read.  The  class 
section  will  meet  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  E.  Friendly,  1916  Octa'na  street. 


Sai>t   FTang.'tse.o,Ca\.,HyafAtHer. 
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five  liun(p.rea  member-s  of 
jSan  Francisco  section.  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  gathered  in 
the  terrace  room  pf  the  Fair- 
:niont  Hotel  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon for  the  first  meeting-  of  the 
fall  term.  The  council  endoi-sed 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  pro- 
posal to  dispose  of  the  city  garb- 
ag©  by  the  incinerator  method. 
Dr.  Louis  I.  Newman  in  an  ad- 
'dress  surveyed  the  world  Jewish 
!  situation.     Miss     Emili     Zaretsky 
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1   wiih  see- 

(■""ing     led 


iK,    a    young     blind 

ishvlUe.  Tenn..  went 

'fd    and     learned    to 

his  own  use.  AVlth 

^   his  home  in   Xash- 

v!!:e    U-e    iirst    of    these    schools 

has   been   four.dM   In    the   United 

States.     Tv-..  s     are     re- 

quired   to   tr  >„   and  an 

^ra   three   ■•         _    .,  ,    ,j,e   jra^,,. 

gn»  of  the  blind  to  handle  the 
mog. 

(  S?-  ^  isco  is  to  have  Its 
f^'  ~     school     in    March 

to  V  council  has  awarded 

seventeen  scholarships,  the  grant- 
ing of  which  win  not  be  limited  to 
the  Jewish  blind,  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
thase  tralnmg:  schools  is  sup- 
ported bv  the  gifts  of  philan- 
thropic  citizens.  _^^^^ 


Dog  Guicies-to, 


Blind 


It    gre^  traffic  >»griaig^n    the 
life  o4a    _ 

The  answer  would  have  been  easy 
up  until  Tuesday  when  "Beda,"  one 
feminine  canine,  demonstrated  to 
the  San  Francisco  section  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  that  to 
certain  sliepherd  dogs  the  signals 
mean  just  as  much  as  to  human 
beings,  and  maybe  a  bit  more.  For 
upon  the  sheer  dog  sense  of  such 
canines  depends  the  life  of  their 
owners.  "Beda,"  owned  by  Mrs. 
Elford  Eddy,  knows  her  dog  world 
but  she  also  knows  just  when  it's 
.safe  to  lead  her  mistress  across  the 
crowded  thoroughfares.  And  there 
are  to  be  more  of  her  dog  kind  in 
San  Prancl.sco  if  the  efforts  of  the 
Jewish  women  succeed.  They  have 
already  contributed  sufficient  funds 
to  provide  17  scholarships  to  teach 
blind  folks  how  to  follow  female 
shepherd  dogs  trained  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  "Seeing  Eye,"  with 
safety  about  the  city.  The  "Seeing 
Eye"  Is  a  school  at  Nashville,  Term., 
ina'jgurated  by  Morris  S.  Frank, 
himself  blind,  after  the  fashion  of 
famous  Fortunate  Fields  of  Switzer- 
land   where    the   German   shepherd 


dOfr«    »u*e    tauL'ht    the    care    of    Uie 


In  iviiiiiii  (rom  tJie  NasliviUe  ui.sii- 
tution  who  will  not  only  bring  with 
him  the  trained  canines  but  will  '.n- 
struct  their  owners  In  following 
them. 

Rabbi  Louis  I,  Newman  was  the 
feature  speaker  at  the  section's 
Tuesday  ses.sion  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  when  500  members  filled  the 
terrace  room  to  near  overflowing. 
Newman  dealt  mainly  with  the 
Jewish  situation  In  Palestine,  de- 
claring: 

"The  dream  of  Zionism  has  been 
Interrupted  by  the  terrible  Arab  at- 
tacks in  Palestine,  a  dream  as  im- 
portant to  the  Arabs  there  as  it  is 
to  JewTy.  But  I  believe  this  work 
In  Palestine  must  make  its  way  by 
its  own  excellence.  This  crisis 
there  has  brought  Palestine  into  the 
focus  of  world  attention.  It  is  now 
a  question  whetlier  such  scrutiny 
will  bring  forth  evidence  to  hurt  or 
help  the  Jew.  I  believe  that  what 
the  Jewish  pioneers  have  done  will 
make  the  work  in  Palestine  succeed, 
help  from  Great  Britain  or  no  help 
from  Great  Britain,  Arab  attacks  or 
no  Arab  attacks  to  the  contrary." 

The  section  endorsed  incineration 
as  the  proper  method  for  city 
garbage  disposal. 

The  annual  breakfast  of  the  or- 
ganization will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  12,  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  The  outstanding  feature  of 
this  gathering  will  be  the  play  to  be 
presented  by  members  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  "Maid  of  Moab,"  a  one-act 
pageant-like  play,  has  been  written 
by  Ludwig  Rosenstein  for  the  oc- 
casion. Rosenstein,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  author  of  the 
play  given  last  year  at  the  council 
breakfast.  This  year's  vehicle  is  a 
departure  from  the  comedy  of  last 
year  both  in  style  and  character  in 
adhering  to  the  biblical  theme  and 
background  for  its  interest.  The 
ca-st  is  as  follows: 

Mrs.  A.  B.  'Weller,  Mrs.  Marion 
L.  Mayers,  Mrs.  Milton  Eisner,  Mrs. 
Harry  Corvin,  Mrs.  Ben  S.  Berry, 
Miss  Rosalie  AUenberg,  Miss  Pauline 
■Wise,  Miss  Myra  Rapheld,  Robert 
Lees,  Louis  Bernheim,  Mrs.  Milton 
H.  Seelig,  Mrs.  Sanford  Rogers,  Mrs. 
Philip  Hein,  Miss  Mildred  Glick, 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Glaser,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Harris 
and  Miss  Claire  Silberstein. 

The  art  and  scenery  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Evelyn  Mayer; 
the  music  under  Mrs.  Ludwig 
Rosenstein  and  the  entire  stage  di- 
rection under  Mrs.  Sam  Caro. 
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the    blind    in    San 
/lining   mImk)!    for   the 
iiceing-eyc"    doipi    will 
be   csial  lishedAhcre   some    time    next' 
Miirch,      ith  s<»i*itpcn  srholurships. 

Plans  for  tKr,  proposed  training 
Bchool  were  discu.ssed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  San  FTancisco  Council 
«f  Jewish  Women  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Eddy,  first  woman  on 
tha  Pacific  Coast  to  own  a  ".seelng- 
eye"  cog,  German  shepherds  trained 
pi  Tennessee,  spoke  to  the  council  and 
told  of  the  movement  to  aid  blind 
persor.s  through  the  dogs. 

CITIZENS  BACK  FUND 
A  revolving  fund  for  the  mainte- 
nancs  of  the  propo.sed  training  school 
is  supported  by  phil.inthropic  citi- 
zens. The  scholarships  will  not  be 
limited  to  Jewish  blind. 

Several  years  ago,  according  to 
Mrs.  Eddy,  an  American  woman  who 
had  founded  a  kennel  for  the  train- 
ing of  shepherd  dogs,  heard  of  ihe 
work  done  in  Germany  for  the  blind. 
This  woman,  Mrs.  Dorothy  H. 
Eustate,  visited  that  country  and  was 
so  impressed  with  seeing  a  blind  man 
led  through  heavy  traffic  by  a  trained 
dog  that  she  inaugurated  a  similar 
system  in  her  school  in  Switzerland. 

SCHOOL  STARTED 
'  Maurice  Frank,  a  young  blind  man 
frbm  Nashville,  Tenn.,  heard  of  Mrs. 
Eustace's  school  and  went  abroad  to 
make  a  study  of  her  methods.  Later 
he  returned  to  Nashville  and  started 
a  school  of  his  own. 

Mrs.  Eddy  was  the  first  womnn 
west  of  ChicT^o  to  become  a  pupil  at 
the  Nashville  school.  Two  months, 
she  said,  arc  required  to  train  the 
dojrs,  and  an  extra  three  weelts 
the  training  of  the  blind  to  iticCdle 
the  dog. 


Outlook  ^t>'r  "VV\«^1; nA. 
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New  Seeing  Eye  Class 

November  29th  another  class  to 
train  German  Shepherd  dogs  to  lead 
blind  people  opened  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  The  following  stu- 
dents registered :  Mr.  S.  Mervyn 
Sinclair,  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  Williams- 
port,  Pa. ;  Miss  Ann  Connelly,  Field 
Agent  for  the  Blind,  State  of  Ver- 
mont, Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Burlington,  Vermont;  Miss 
Sadie  Jacobs,  Home  Teacher  for  the 
Blind,  Louisiana  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana; 
Rev.  C.  E.  Seymour,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Randallstown, 
Maryland;  Mr.  Bill  Hauff,  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio;  Mr.  Clyde  Hutley, 
Jamestown,  New  York.  Many  more 
applications  for  lead  dogs  have  been 
received    in    Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  is 
sending  another  trainer  from  the 
International  School  at  Lausanne, 
and  the  course  will  comprise  three 
weeks  of  working  with  dogs  and 
blind    people    together. 
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Edward  Kuncel^  Sightless 
]Pupily   More  Than   Holds 
Own  Against  Students 
Who  Can  See 


gpWARD    JOHN    KUNCEL, 

''"  IB,  living  at  4518  South 
Seventeenth  street,  is  now  in 
his  third  year  at  South  High 
iSchool  and  so  far  has  topped 
Itlie  class  each  year  in  every 
study  he  has  taken. 

Such  a  record  is  somewhat 
Unitsual.  But  Edward,  members 
of  the  faculty  assert,  is  a  most 
•unusual  boy.  Edward  is  bjind, 
and  has  been  from  birth. 

"VVheii  he  is  graduated  from 
South  High  school,  in  another 
year,  which  he  fully  expects  to 
be,  the  chances  are  Hs  record 
.will  be  as  consistently  good  as 
it  has  been  up-to-date.  It  is 
said  that  he  will  be  the  first 
blind  student  to  be  graduated 
tj'ora    an    Omaha    public  high 


school. 

Wlien  you  have  ij^^^HK.  marl 
of  98  in  any  subje^HWiWRh  High 
school  that's  as  high  as  you  can 
gOi  In  evej-y  subject  but  one  Ed- 
ward has  made  this  marlv,  and  in 
Ithat  he  was  so  little  short  that  th6 
distance  was  negligible,  and  didn't 
in  any  way  Interfere  with  his 
standing  as  "head  man." 

"He's  a  good  student,  and  a  good 
jboy  and  we  are  all  mighty  proud 
jof  him,"  said  Principal  R.  M., 
Marrs.  "He  is  an  inspiration  to  the 
iwhole  school,  and  an  asset  to  every 
|class  he  is  in.  Edward  has  pi'oved 
[that  so  far  as  study  is  concerned, 
land  the  ability  to  do  things  re- 
iQuired  of  him,  as  a  student  general- 
ily,  he  fills  the  bill  as  completely  as 
could  be  desired.  And  I  am  sure 
he  will  win  from  the  future  a 
great  deal  more  than  many  whose 
sight  is  keen  and  clear." 

THERE  are     close   to     2,500,000 
blind  persons     in  the     world. 
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the  left  is  Edward  Kuncel, 
blind  student  at  South  High 
school,      being      escorted      to 

school  by  his  dog.  Bud. 


with  soniA  100  ilioiisand  in  the 
I'uitrc)  SlHteti.  nut  \vhat  is  a  bllud 
TioiHou?  CoDlIkiiufi;  ilefluilions  ot 
blinduPBB  Rre  offcrt'd  by  dlffnifnt 
oouutrles.  lu  tlit»  llniieil  Slates  Ihftj 
accepted  deflultlon  of  blindness  laj 
"InHblllty  to  see  well  Mioush  toj 
read  even  with  the  aid  ol'  Klusses;" 
or  for  llliteialea  "'tlie  inability  to 
diKtlnKuish  forms  and  objects  with 
sufficient  distinctness." 

Both  of  those  definitions  cover 
Edward's  case,  for  he  Is  not  alone 
blind,  but  moves  in  a  world  of 
lights  and  shadows.  Coming  nlouK 
&  corridor  imst  a  Avlndow  throueili 
whicli  the  sua  is  shininp  brightly, 
he  gets  some  of  that  light.  If  you 
were  to  stand  in  an  open  door 
against  a  lighted  background, 
sometlilng  of  your  outline  would  be 
bis.  But  no  features,  no  coloring, 
Just  a  hazy  shadow,  with  a  voice. 

And  that  voice  he  does  not  forget. 
Speak  to  Edward,  let  him  get  your 
name  and  if  you  do  not  meet  him 
again  for  months  lie  will  be  able  to 
recall  you  by  your  voice. 

Edward  has  good  ears,  a  good 
body,  and  a  good  brain,  and  he  is 
making  the  most  of  all  of  them 
all  the  time  for  he  has  some  way 
10  go  before  he  reaches  the  place 
toward  which  he  Is  working. 

"I  would  like  to  be  a  teacher 
some  day.  I  Jiave  been  so  interest- 
ed in  getting  an  education  tliat  t 
1,'elieve  iu  time  1  could  not  only 
HMdi  others,  but  lran.sjuit  to  them 
.somrtliing.of  my  own  enthusiasm," 
iiays  lie. 

.Tust  how  much  of  a  handicap, 
Edward's  lack  of  sight  has  been 
along  the  path  of  learning  is  a 
question.  To  talk  to  him  is  like 
talking  to  a  person  many  times  his 
senior,  at  least  one  with  knowledge 
of  life  and  affairs  far  beyond  Ed- 
ward's years. 

He  certainly  has  had  uo  chance 
to  be  diverted  fiom  his  objective 
by  the  multitude  of  optical  im- 
pressions which  the  average  boy 
and  girl  face.  Whether  clear  vision 
would  make  him  any  less  the  suc-^ 
cess  as  a  student  is  at  least  some- 
thing to  think  about.  Those  who. 
know  him  say  that  with  or  without  | 
handicaps,  Edward  would  movej 
right  along  for  that  has  always 
been  his  way. 

In  addition  he  is  a  good  pianist. 
has  played  the  French  horn,  has 
been  a  member  of  both  orchestia! 
and  baud,  typewrites  copy  as  per-j 
fectly  as  you  would  care  to  see.  and 
gets  all  his  lessons  Avithout  study, 
or  at  least  without  study  in  the 
generally  accepted  sense  of  the 
■word. 

EDWARD  JOHN  KUNCEL,  IG, 
was  bona  In  Omaha  October  6, 
1913  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  Kun- 
cel, 4518  South  Seventeenth  street. 
He  is  the  youngest  of  four  chil- 
dren, Bessie,  Agnes,  and  Godfrey 
now  eiuployed,  all  were  graduated 
from  South  High  school. 

From  the  time  he  was  a  very! 
little  fellow,  Edward  disregarded] 
tlie  condition  of  his  eyes,  and  did 


most  of  the  things  that  every 
youngster  does.  His  toys  were  just 
the  same,  and  "trains  or  cars,"  and 
"wagons"  meant  as  much  to  him  as 
anybody  else. 

He  went  to  Garfield  school  and 
the  kindergarten  like  other  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood,  and  even- 
tually was  admitted  to  the  Nebras-, 
ka  School  for  the  Blind  at  Nebras-; 
ka  City,  of  which  Ned  C.  Abbott- 
has  been  superintendent  for  many 
years. 

It  was  at  this  school  that  Edwatg? 
iplayed  in  the  band  and  orchestra, 
learned  typing  and  of  course  how 
to  both  read  and  write  the  Braille 
system  Helen  Keller,  blind,  cham- 
pion of  the  blind,  and  a  wonderful 
example  of  what  they  may  accom- 
plish, has  said,  "If  we  should  look 
for  the  greatest  benefactor  for  the 
sightless,  the  individual  who  has 
given  them  a  perpetual  source  of 
delight  and  profit,  the  choice  would 
certainly  .fall  upon  Louis  Braille." 

A  century  ago  this  humble  blind 
Frenchman,  a  pupil  of  the  Institu- 
tion Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveuglea 
in  Paris,  opened  this  new  .way  to 
knowledge  and  mental  delight  for 
the  sightless.  On  November  17  of 
this  year  the  centennary  of  his  dis- 
covery was  celebrated  by  the  blind 
everywhere. 

The  magic  wand  with  which  he 
[wrought  this  wonder  was  a  group 


of  six  dots  in  which  the  A^ertical 
line  consists  of  three  dots  and  the 
ihorizontal  two.  The  combination  of 
Ithe&e  dots  in  various  positions  pro- 
il*fces  characters  to  each  of  which 
the  blind  assign  a  particulai-  mean- 
ing, just  as  the  seeing  do  to  charac- 
iters  of  print.  Sixty-three  combina- 
;tions  of  these  dots  may  be  used. 

!       ■      •      "     ■ 

BUT  th^re  are  no  such  books  as 
these  in  South  High.  There 
wouldn't  be  with  one  blind  student, 
and  a  Webster's  unabridged  dic- 
Itionary  costing  two  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

I  Edward  Kuncel  in  lieu  of  the 
lack  of  such  books,  uses  others, 
"his  head,"  and  that  creature  uni- 
j  versally  recognized  as  "a  boy's  best 
friend." 

1  Naturally  no  one  Is  prouder  of 
Edward's  record  than  his  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  are 
ready  to  help  him.  But  mother  is 
the  best  and  most  consistent  helper 
of  all. 

I  At  night,  with  his  good  dog  Bud 
at  his  feet,  Edward  and  mother 
sit  down  at  the  dining  room  table. 
He  leans  upon  it  and  "looks" 
straight  ahead. 

Then  mother  reads  tomorrow's 
'lessoij  to  him.  Then  another,  ther^ 
are  quite  a  number,  but  she  only 
has  to  read  each  one  once.  Then 
Edward  has  it.  And  if  written  home 


work  is  required,  out  comes  the' 
trusty  typewriter.  "Old  Faithful"  he 
calls  it,  and  shortly  you  will  see 
as  neat  and  complete  a  bit  of  work 
as  anyone  could  do. 

Edward  has  a  radio,  a  good  one, 
and  from  it  he  gets  a  whole  lot  of 
enjoyment  you  can  be  sure.  Being 
a  musician  he  likes  music,  being  a 
young  man  full  of  vim  and  vigor, 
he  likes  popular  music,  with  a  zip. 
Plays  over  the  radio  are  not  par- 
ticularly overwhelming.  Dr.  S. 
Parks  Cadman's  question  hour  in- 
terests  him,  but  best  of  all  give 
him  Graham  McNamee  and  a  good 
football  game.  Sometimes  he 
switches  from  station  to  station 
and  juggles  several  witla  whole- 
,  hearted  enthusiasm.  Baseball,  too. 
lis  a  sport  he  relishes.  And  his  in- 
terest is  not  confined  to  long  dis- 
tance accounts  of  the  same,  but 
you'll  find  him  among  the  cheering 
spectators  of  the  high  school 
games,  along  with  all  the  rest. 

Edward  Kuncel  ,  early  in  life 
:  learned  to  swim  and  went  with  the 
other  boys,  he  also  has  had  his 
share  of  physical  encounters,  hav- 
ing given  and  received  the  bleediftg 
i  nose.  But  he  is  not  belligerent,  al- 
though he  pleads  guilty  to  some 
tirnes  being  "stubborn  and  quick 
tempered." 
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IF  EDWARD  doesn't  go  to  the 
University  of  Nebraska  it  ■will 
probably  be  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Either  place  he  Intends  to 
■work  ■while  going  to  school. 

What  can  a  blind  boy  do  to  help 
pay  his  way? 

"Sell  insurance,"  answers  Ed- 
■ward  -who  lias  it  all  figured  out, 
and  perhaps  if  he  doesn't  become 
a  teacher  he  ■^^•ill  become  a  big 
casualty  and  liability  man. 

Edward  began  early  to  work  for 
the  education  he  seeks,  quite  some 
years  ago.  First  he  carried  ice  in 
a  wagon  to  the  neighbors,  and 
saved  most  of  what  he  made. 

Later  when  he  was  home  for  va- 
cation from  the  Nebraska  School 
for  the  Blind  he  began  helping  his 
brother,  Godfrey,  carrying  a  World- 
Herald  paper  route.  And  from  tl\e 
very  start  he  didn't  get  a  single 
complaint  from  a  customer. 

Soon  he  was  carrying  a  paper 
route  of  his  owB,  and  taking  care 
of  a  full  measure  of  customers. 
His  method  of  getting  about  was 
to  walk  on  the  lawns  until  he  found 
the  walk  leading  to  the  house,  and 
then  to  follow  it  to  the  porch. 

No  customer  ever  missed  getting 


his  paper  on  time,  and  they  said  of 
him  that  he  always  took  care  to 
place  the  paper  under  ^lelter  so 
it  would  not  get  wet,  and  on  Sun- 
day he  took  extra  precautions  with 
the  larger  papers. 

He  learned  his  route  In  three | 
days,  and  on  the  fourth  refused 
assistance.  During  his  Instruction 
at  the  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Blind,  he  spoke  a  number  of  times 
before  Omaha  noon-day  clubs.  Ini 
fact  Edward  is  a  good  talker  and  I 
next  year  intends  to  go  in  for  de- 
bating. Originally  in  considering 
his  future  he  planned  to  be  a  law- 
yer but  gave  up  that  idea  "as  too 
much  of  an  uncertainty  for  a  fel- 
low like  me."  ! 

EDWARD  works  all  of  his  prob- 
lems out  on  the  basis  of  logic. 
When  he  decided  that  ho  was  as 
able  to  attend  public  high  school 
classes  as  an;r9ne^  and  wanted  to 


go  through  South  High  as  had  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  he  came  to 
tallc  -with  Principal  Marrs  about  ft. 
With  him  came  his  sister  Agnes 
to  help  him  plead. 

"I'm  afraid,  my  boy,  you  •won't 
."be  able  to  make  it,"  said  Principal 
iMarrs,  "and  you  might  fall  down- 
stairs." 

"I'm  used  to  falling  down  stairs, 
sir,"  replied  Edward.  "It  wouldn't 
I  be  any  fun  unless  you  got  a  few 
;bumps  and  bruises." 

Principal  Marrs.  who.  above  any- 
thing else,  likes  boys  who  can  take 
bumps  and  bruises  and  come  up  for 

imore,  was  soon  won  over,  and  set 
to  work  to  help  Edward  become  a 
student  at  South  High. 
In  a  few  days,  just  as  he  had 

j  learned  his  paper  route,  he  learned 

I  the  route  that  he  would  have  to 

I  take  through  the  long  corridorg  of 

[the  big  school. 

"We  can.  let  you  leave  the  class 
a  little  before  the  others,"  said 
Principal  Marrs,  "so  you  won't  be 
in  the  rush." 

"I  think  I'll  like  the  rush,"  said 
Edward. 

And  he  has  been  going  through 
the  halls  with  the  crowd  ever 
since.  So  far  he  hasn'l;  fallen 
downstairs  a  single  time, 'and  be 
gets  from  room  to  room  before 
many  of  the  others. 

Edward  likes  all  of  his  studies, 
and  is  particularly  interested  in 
history  and  social  science.  His 
cla.sses  consist  of  six  40-minute  pe- 
riods with  no  study  hours  In 
school.  Right  now  his  course  and 
teachers  are  as  follows :  English  V, 

•  Hedwig    Ravene ;     history,    S.    E. 

:  Clark:  business  spelling  and  rapid 
calculation,  S.  H.  Swenson;  English 

ilV,  Josephine  Duras;  Spanish,  May 

JMalioney. 


I'fTrfHEN  Edward  was  younger  and 
j,  VV  attended  the  Nebraska  School 
for  the  Blind,  he  4vas  usually  taken, 
by  one  of  the  family  to  the  South 
Omaha  station  and  at  Nebraska 
Gity  was  driven  from  the  station 
there  to  the  school.  It  wasn't  lon& 
before  he  would  have  been  able  tc^i 
make  either  trip  alone,  if  it  had 
been  necessary. 

Living  a  good  half  mile  east  of 
j  South  High  school,  he  can  go  to 
land  from  school,  across  well  trav- 
eled streets  as  readily  as  the  rest. 
But  to  make  matters  sure,  Bud, 
his  police  dog,  which  has  doubled 
for  Rin-Tin-Tin  in  a  number  of 
movie  house  displays,  goes  to 
school  with  him.  Just  try  to  stop 
Bud  from  making  the  trip!  After 
his  master  is  safe  at  school  Bud 
comes  back  home  without  loitering 
on  the  way.  -Some  time  if  yod 
should  happen  to  pass  South  High 
school  and  see  a  big,  dark  police 
idog  waiting  outside,  you  will  know 
lit  is  Bud.  While  Bud  isn't  required 
to  bring  his  master  home,  just  give 
him  a  chance  and  he'll  be  there. 

Edward  Kuncel  has  many  friends 
at  South  High,  and  many  he  made 


.trable  wall  of  household  duties. 
Rattling  dishes  that  prevented  con- 
versation; darning  baskets;  mops, 
Myrna,  an  unread  book  in  her  hand, 
wandered  betAveen  them  like  an  un- 
happy shmL,: 
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Skatched  Excluitvety  for  The  Path 


Lux's"  Eyes  Never  Deceive  the  Blind  Senator  Schall      (See  page  14) 


^^Lux^^  Guides  Blind  Senator 

jDog  Which  Understands  Only  German  Pilots  Minnesota  Solon 
f  '  About  Capital  Streets  and  the  Capitol  Itself 


ROOM  112  Senate  office  building. 
The  nation's  only  blind  senator 
is  seated  at  his  desk.  A  Path- 
finder editor  enters  the  door.  There 
is  a  steady  growl  from  under  the  Sen- 
ator's desk. 

"Das  ist  freund,"  sharply  exclaims 
Senator  Schall  of  Minnesota. 

The  growling  promptly  stops,  and 
.thereafter  is  heard  the  steady  "pat,  pat" 
'of  an  unseen  tail  acknowledging  the 
peaceful  intrusion. 

Again  the  Senator  speaks  in  an  alien 
tongue,  whereupon  the  great  body  of  a 
German  police  dog  lazily  emerges  from 
his  retreat,  sniffs  at  the  visitor,  yawns 
to  show  his  feeling  for  the  press  in 
I  general,  then  with  a  grunt  of  further 
'understanding  subsides  on  a  rug  with 
his  head  between  his  paws  but  his  eyes 
still  on  the  visitor.  A  paper  falls  from 
|the  blind  Senator's. desk  and  the  visitor 
naturally  moves  to  pick  it  up,  only  to 
be\halted  by  a  warning  growl  from  the 
dog  and  a  further  showing  of  the  whites 
of  the  animal's  eyes. 

"His  constant  vigilance  and  care  of 
me  is  sometimes  annoying,"  smilingly 
remarks  the  sightless  but  understand- 
ing Senator  Schall. 

But  the  two  are  boon  companions. 
"Lux"  is  the  Minnesota  senator's  con- 
stant guide.  Despite  the  fact  that  he 
once  served  soldiers  of  an  enemy  na- 
tion, "Lux"  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
'being  the  only  four-footed  friend  of 
man  ever  permitted  to  darken  the  por- 
tals of  the  august  Senate  chamber. 

Out  of  doors  "Lux"  serves  in  lieu  of 
the  Senator's  eyes,  destroyed  in  an  ac- 
cident 22  years  ago.  It  happened  this 
way:  Mr.  Schall,  lately  admitted  to  the 
bar  after  self  educating  himself,  had 
stopped  at  a  store  to  purchase  a  cigar. 
The  proprietor  had  just  installed  an 
electric  lighter.  There  was  too  much 
current  or  something  and  a  blinding 
Hash  resulted  in  Mr.  Schall  losing  his 
sight.  He  was  discouraged.  This  seem- 
ed to  be  the  crowning  disappointment 
in  a  life  of  poverty  and  struggle.  But 
it  was  Mrs.  Schall  who  inspired  him  to 
go  on,  saying:  "I'll  be  your  eyes,  Tom!" 
And  she  is  the  Senator's  eyes,  for  she 
reads  to  him  at  the  office  and  at  their 
local  home  in  Berwyn,  Md.  But  "Lux" 
has  fitted  in  as  the  Senator's  traveling 
eyes.    Explains  Senator  Schall: 

He  is  never  more  happy  than  when  serv- 
ing me  as  a  guide,  directing  me  through 
crowded  streets,  and  if  too  crowded  he 
growls  his  way  through  and  you  would  be 
astonished  how  this  growl  opens  a  path 
that  might  otherwise  detain  me.  He  stops 
at  the  building  line  thus  showing  me  that 


a  few  feet  ahead  is  the  curb,  the  drop  in 
the  street,  *and  with  the  aid  of  my  cane,  I 
discover  its  place  and  its  depth.  Then  we 
[both  listen  for  passing  automobiles  and 
when  I  feel  the  street  is  busy  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  a  word  from  me  sends  him 
forward.  If  the  street  is  not  clear,  he  will 
not  go  and,  if  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
he  sees  danger  coming,  he  will  sit  down 
and  hold  me  there  until  the  danger  or  the 
automobile  is  passed  and  then  with  a  rush 
he  will  hurry  me  on  to  safety. 

If  there  is  a  puddle  of  water  he  takes  me 
around  it  leaving  me  always  the  better 
path  and  taking  the  obstructed  one  himself. 
A  tree,  a  hole  in  the  sidewalk  is  carefully 


"To  the  blind  man,"  says  the  knowing  Sen- 
ator Schall,  "work  is  a  pleasure." 

avoided.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  going 
through  any  perilous  place  with  him.  In 
Minneapolis  there  is  a  path  immediately 
Ibeside  a  40  foot  drop  to  the  railroad  tracks. 
JHe  takes  me  over  this  path,  a  short  cut  to 
my  home,  constantly  and  I  feel  as  safe  with 
him  in  this  perilous  position  as  I  would 
with  most  human  beings. 

He  is  a  good  soldier.  The  word  "reehts" 
turns  him  immediately  to  the  right.  The 
words  "links"  will  send  him  in  the  opposite 
direction.  "Mitte"  will  keep  him  to  the 
middle  of  the  sidewalk  and  it  is  laughable 
to  see  him  hurry  to  the  middle  under  that 
command.  "Voran"  sends  him  forward; 
"halt"  stops  him  like  a  soldier.  If  anyone 
•approaches  me  too  closely  while  we  are 
about  the  street  he  gives  the  warning  bark 
j  or  growl  and  will  not  cease  this  warning 
without  the  command  of  "ruhig"  or  "still.'-' 
At  the  command  of  "sitz"  he  immediately 
complies.  "Platz"  will  stretch  him  flat. 
He  can  get  in  as  srnall  a  place  in  an  auto- 
mobile as  any  human  being  and  he  under- 
stands and  will  sit  exactly  where  I  tell  him 
in  the  car.  I  have  often  crowded  him  in 
where  a  human  being  could  not  possibly 
jhave  gotten  in  an  automobile  and  he  is  as 
considerate  of  peoples'  comfort  as  any 
human- could  possibly  be.  He  is  a  thorough 
gentleman.  His  house  manners  could  not 
be  more  cultivated  than  they  are.    If  I  need 


defense  from  "him  I  say  "fasz."  I  have 
never  dared  try  this  word  upon  him  in 
jearnest  and  have  never  needed  it  in  reality 
so  far  but  know  that  it  is  there  should  I 
command. 

Senator  Schall  is  going  to  give  a 
prominent  place  to  "Lux"  in  his  new 
jbook,  "A  Blind  Man's  Fifty  Years.'  To 
The  Pathfinder  man  the  Senator  adrait- 
Ited  that  he  would  as  soon  think  of 
parting  with  a  member  of  his  own 
family  as  to  part  with  "Lux."  He 
further  confided: 

"Lux,"  is  with  me  constantly,  and  when 
not  with  me- his  temperamental  soul  is  so 
agitated  that  he  gets  sick.  It  is  necessary 
for  me  to  carry  him  with  me  wherever  I 
igo.  If  I  am  away  from  him  for  over  a  day 
jhe  won't  eat,  his  nose  gets  hot  and  he  is  ";i 
Isick  boy,  but  in  10  minutes  after  1  have  re- 
,' turned  his  health  seems  to  come  hack  to 
[him. 

I  have  a  pass  for  him  which  permits  him 
to  accompany  me  on  the  Pullman  and  we 
jgo    back    and     forth    between     here    and 
I  Minneapolis  without  interference  and  with- 
out other  help.     He  lies  before  my  bed  at 
[night  and  will  not  let  anybody  disturb  me, 
not  even  Mrs.  Schall,  though  he  looks  very 
\  kindly  towards  her  since  she  is  connected 
somehow  with  the  furnishing  of  his  dinner. 
He  is  "as  constant  as  the  northern  star  of 
;  whose  true,  fixed  and  resting  quality  there 
is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament.'' 

I      "Lux"  was  presented  Senator  Schall 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  La  Salle  ken- 
nels in  Minneapolis.    This,  rather  than 
[French  influence,  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  dog  is   sometimes   called  "La 
Salle."     His  German  trainer,  Kreimer, 
[was  in  charge  of  the  German   Tovern- 
jment's  school  for  the  training  Oi'  these 
I  dogs  for  the  blind  veterans.     .Crtimer 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  La  Salle  kennels 
j  training  dogs  for  the  American  blind, 
the  German  government  having  allowed 
him  to  come  over  here  for  two  years. 
Continues"  Senator  Schall: 

Kreimer  says  that  "Liix"  is  the  smai-test 
dog  out  of  thousands  he  has  trained.  When 
Kreimer  first  came  to  this  country  which 
was  about  a  year  ago,  he  attempted  to  trade 
me  another  magnificent  dog  for  "Lux"  but 
of  course  he  could  get  nowhere  since  "Lux" 
ihad  wound  himself  about  my  heart  and 
any  other  dog,  while  he  might  he  better 
trained,  though  to  me  that  seems  to  be  im- 
possible, could  not  be  "Lux."  "Lux"  is  the 
pal  name,  "La  Salle,"  the  official.  His  real 
name  is  ''Artur  von  Lanshofz,"  so  you  see 
he  is  real  aristocracy  and  should  you  know 
him  you  would  be  convinced  that  he  is  the 
real  stuff.  No  plebeian  blood  flows  in  his 
veins. 

Kreimer  was  at  my  house  talking  with 
me  shortly  after  he  came  to  this  country. 
"Lux"  of  course,  recognized  him.  His 
memory  seems  very  wonderful  in  recalling 
people.  I  thought  that  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  try  out  the  word  "fasz"  on  him  in  refer- 
ence to  his  trainer  and  so  while  "Lux"  was 
lying  alongside  my  chair  with  his  leash  in 
my  hand,  I  uttered  the  command.  It  was 
almost  disastrous  to  the  trainer  for  he 
sprang  immediately  at  him  with  wide  open 
mouth  and  had  I  not  had  a  firm  grip  upon 
the  leash,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  closed 
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Senator    Schiiu    n'u       Lux      snappeJ    on    a 
Washington   street. 

upon   Kreinicr  yet   this  was  the  man  who 
taught  him  to  obey  that  command. 

When  "Lux"  was  first  shipped  to  me  from 
Germany  he  was  given  no  food  for  two  or 
three  days  and  I  was  the  man  who  rescued 
him  from  starvation.  He  has  always  been 
grateful  to  me  since  that  time  and  immedi- 
ately took  me  up  as  his  master.  No  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  make  a  dent  upon  his 
affection  except  an  old  university  class- 
mate of  mine,  Lewis  Drill  who  is  now  U.  S. 
district  attorney  in  Minnesota.  "Lux"  and 
Drill  seem  to  have  had  immediateb'  a 
natural  affinity  for  each  other.  I  am  very 
jealous  of  Drill  and  connive  to  keep  them 
apart  that  they  may  not  further  cement 
their  understanding.  When  Drill  calls  at 
the  house  and  asks  where  "Lux"  is  I  tell 
him  he  is  down  stairs  where  I  see  that  he 
is  before  I  let  Drill  in  and  I  make  no  move 
to  bring  him  up.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  these  two 
worthy  friends  that  gives  the  spark  of 
understanding  lytween  them  but  I  am  tak- 
ing no  chance  of  dividing  "Lux's"  affection 
with  anyone. 

"Lux"  is  four  years  old.  He  weighs  95 
pounds,  is  about  two  feet  to  the  highest 
part  of  his  shoulders.  His  head  is  always 
held  erect  like  a  man's  rather  than  the  for- 
ward carr>ing  as  most  dogs  do,  giving  him 
the  appearance  of  greater  height.  .\t  a 
word  from  me  he  will  stand  upon  his  hind 
legs,  put  his  paws  upon  my  shoulders  and 
be  is  then  about  my  height  which  is  five 
foot,  six. 

Should  I  drop  my  liandkerchief,  glove, 
purse  or  anything  in  my  walks  with  him, 
upon  discovering  it  being  lost  all  I  have 
to  do  is  unsnap  his  leash,  say  "such"  and 
"brinK"  and  he  will  tear  back  over  the  path 
we  have  just  come  and  in  a  few  minutes 
will  return  with  the  article  in  case  no  one 
has  picked  it  up  and  it  they  have  I  am  afraid 
he  would  be  liable  to  trail  them  and  prob- 
ably attempt  his  own  method  of  taking 
it   away.      I    can    therefore    see    from   this 


itrnit  in  him  the  wonderful  help  such  a  do»; 
'must  he  ill  the  tracking  and  apprehension 
of  criminals  ami  tluTofiire  I  ho  word  as  wf 
Ret  it  here  "pulice  dug"  which  of  course  is 
iinly  a  descriptive  niinic,  for  the  breed  is 
(ierman  Sheplu-nl  and  I  am  told  that  only 
^uch  thorough  training  can  be  given  to 
the  (iiTman  Slu-plicrd,  the  Airedale  or  the 
noherman-Pinclu'r  but  that  the  Gorman 
Shepherd  or  the  Dolgiuin  .Shepherd  best 
take  the  training.  "Lux"  is  surely  a  philos 
nphcr.  guide  and  friend. 

I-ittlo  wonder,  then.  Ihal  .Senator 
Schall  cites  the  love  and  constancy  and 
alTeclion  of  this  foiir-legjjed  friend  as 
an  example  to  the  lunnan  under- 
standing. 

Editor's  Note — Don't  bother  to  tell  u.i  that  the  sketch 
of  "Lux"  on  the  front  cover  Is  minus  an  ear.  It  was 
drawn  from  a  photograpli  which  showed  tho  nnimal  in 
his  customary  pose  with  one  ear  rocked  and  the  other 
drawn  back  and  bidden  by  the  head. 


Bne^s  Dogs 
lo  Lead  Blind, 
Help  Wardens 

Society  Woman  Wins  No- 
tice of  Mussolini  ty 
Work   in   Switzerland 


By  O.  B.  PILAT  ' 

Wh^n  bred  too  fine,  the  best  type 
of  dog  loses  character  and  intel- 
ligence. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  Philadelphia 
society  woman  and  daughter  of 
Charles  C.  Harrison,  provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  says  she 
discovered  this  fact  six  years  ago 
when  she  Ifcegan  experimenting  with 
German  shepherd  dogs  as  guides 
for  the  blind.  The  dogs  she  tried 
out  had  weak  nerves.  liTey  were 
shy  and  tinrellable  In  street  traflQc. 

Convinced  that  a  dog  is  "a  citizen 
of  his  country"  and  should  work 
like  every  one  else,  Mrs.  Eustis  went 
to  Switzerland,  where  the  shepherd 
iogs  still  actually  handle  sheep.  She 
>egan  her  own  breeding,  using  50 
jercent  work  dogs  and  50  percent 
ihow  dogs. 

Returns  to  United  Stales. 

Today  she  is  back  to  New  York 
ifter  having  been  consulted  by  two 
European  governments  in  the  use  of 
ler  dogs  for  military  communlca- 
ton,  polioe  work  and  border  patrol. 


X'lth  her.  when  she  arrived  laj^t. 
light  In  Brooklyn  on  the  North 
German  Lloyd  liner  Bremen,  were 
Ive  of  the  150  specially  trained  dogs 
ihe  now  owns. 

"I  have  brought  them  particularly 
or  use  with  the  blhid.  but  I  am  ju3t 
lying  to  have  a  chance  to  show 
vhat  they  will  do  as  prison  guards," 
the  said. 

"You  would  not  hear  of  wardens 
ind  guards  getthig  killed  if  they 
■jad  shepherd  dogs,  which  are  Incor- 
•ectly  called  police  dogs  here.  The 
jrisoners  never  would  get  near  th«^ 
jvarden.  It  is  a  funny  thing  Uiat 
I  man  will  dare  a  bullet,  becausf 
t  may  miss  or  it  may  make  a  clean 
hole,  but  he  rarely  will  dare  a  dog 
that  is  out  for   business." 

25  Dogs  on  Swiss  Frontier. 

Mrs.  Eustis  has  handed  over  25  of 
her  dogs  to  the  Swiss  frontier  force, 
and  every  week,  she  says,  there  is  a 
case  of  a  dog  atching  a  smuggler  of 
cattle  or  tobacco  whom  the  guard 
himself  did  not  even  hear. 

"The  dog  barks  fhst.  or  growls," 
slie  said.  "If  the  man  runs,  or  at- 
tempts to  resist,  the  dog  flies  for 
his  revolver  wrist.  It  docs  not  bite 
unless  necessary.  Like  the  Coast 
Guard  people  in  this  country,  chas- 
ing rum-runners,  there  occasionally 
is  some  talk  of  a  Swiss  dog  biting 
the  WTOng  person,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve such  talk  Is  ever  justified." 

Last  summer  Premier  Mussolini 
asked  Mrs.  Eustis  to  give  a  lecture 
course  to  selected  army  men  on  tlie 
use  of  highly  trained  dogs  as  mes- 
sengers in  wartime. ,  She  sayS  she 
is  less  interested  in  this  use  of  her 
dogs  than  she  is  in  the  bUnd  work. 

Trained  in  Tliree  Months. 

"We  can  train  a  properly  bred 
dog  in  three  months  to  act  as  the 
ej'es  of  a  man  anywhere,"  she  said. 
"And  then  the  man  must  be  trained 
with  his  dog,  just  as  he  would  learn 
to  drive  an  automobile.  For  the 
blind  we  always  use  females,  as 
they  are  more  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate. 

"When  a  man  comes  to  a  curb 
the  dog  sits  down  and  when  traffic 
goes  against  it  it  knows  it  should 
wait,  A  dog  does  not  distinguish 
between  red  and  green  traffic  lights, 
but  it  does  not  have  to." 

Mrs.  Eustis,  a  small  woman 
dressed  entirely  in  black,  said  she 
gives  all  her  dogs  without  charge 
for  the  work  with  the  blind.  Sev- 
eral already  are  in  use  in  this  coun- 
try, one  of  them  dally  daring  New 
York's  worst  traffic  with  Dr.  Her- 
man Immeln,  director  of  the  Light- 
bouse,  blind  organization  in  Man- 
hattan. 

Lorenz  Also  Arrives. 

Another  passenger  last  night  on 
the  Bremen  was  Dr.  Adolf  Lorenz, 
Viennese  bloodless  surgeon,  v/ho  at 
the  age  of  77  has  decided  to  make 
this  visit  his  last  one  to  America. 
He  said  that  his  son,  Dr.  Albert 
Lorenz,  and  his  daughter-in-law.  Dr. 


[Grete  Lorenz,  will  cany  on  WS  cffffl- 
jcal  work  in  this  country. 

Also  arriving  were  Nydia  t)'Arnell, 
actress,  who  was  met  by  her  fiance,; 
Harry  A.  Bruno,  aviation  publicist, 
and  Michael  Bohnen,  Metropolitan 
[Opera  baritone. 
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BLIND    WbMENS' 
CLUS***BBCS    BLIND 

Women  OFFICERS 


^  (/ 


7^a|5  organized  women's  clubs 
are  entering  every  knnwn  v^ralk 
in  life  and  instiution  was  demon- 
strated recently  in  Berlieley,  Cail- 
fornia,  when  ih&  first  Women's 
Club  of  California  for  the  blind 
women  was  organized  h^ ,  Mrs. 
Edgar  N.  Pickering  of  '"^ktand, 
president  of  the  Alamed;,vCounty 
Federation. 

The  new  club  is  The  East  Bay 
Club  of  Blind  Women,  and  has 
blind  women  for  its  officers  and 
members.  The  dub  will  give 
programs  and  musicals  and  will, 
in  addition,  contact  tbe  club 
movement  through  the  County 
Federation.  It  is  Mrs.  Picker- 
ing's plan  to  feature  a  number 
of  Federation  programs  for  help- 
ing the  blind,  after  having  per- 
fected the  organiaztion.  Meet- 
ings will  occur  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Saturdays  of  each  nonth. 
Following  are  the  new  officers: 
Mrs.  Elford  Eddy,  president,  Ihe 
first  woman  in  the  United  States 
to  make  use  of  one  of  the  dogs 
for  the  blind  from  the  "Seeing 
Eye"  Organization  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Miss  Matilda  E.  .\llison, 
vice-president,  this  girl  takes 
dictation  for  eleven  doctors;  Miss 
Doris  O'Brien,  treasurer,  a  gifted 
I  musician;  Miss  Maria  Ward,  cor- 
responding secretary;  Mrs.  Mary 
i  Carroll,  recording  secretary,  state 
jteacher  for  the  blind.  All  are 
I  blind  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Carroll.  > 


imiNING  school  in 
Af^ieda  county  for 
'  "BRnd  Leaders 

This  will  be  the  chief  object- 
ivQ  of  Alameda  County  Fed- 
eration during  the  coming 
j  spring-  months,  according  to 
the  "G  r  e  a  ter  Community 
Welfare"  program  outlined 
by  Mrs.  Edgar  N.  Pickering, 
president. 

That  local  clubwomen  are 
interested  in  dog  training  and 
German  Shepherd  dogs  pat-- 
ticularly  is  no  a  c  c  i  dent. 
Neither  is  their  interest  stim- 
ulated by  fancy  or  whim.  It 
has  grown  quite  naturally 
through  contact  with  tho 
East  Bay  Club  for  BHikI 
Women  organized  t  h  r  e  e 
^months  ago  as  the  first  cluJi 
'of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  Heading  thi?;  club  is 
xMrs.  Elford  Eddy  of  Berkeley, 
the  first  woman  in  this  coun- 
try to  make  use  of  one  of  tlu; 
dogs  for  the  blind  from  tb? 
"Seeing  Eye"  Organization  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee, 

Just  by  way  of  beginning, 
federated  clubwomen  of  the 
county  have  pledg|(d  one  $200 
scholarship  with'  which  to 
finance  a  "BMd  Leader" 
from  the  organisation.  Fur- 
ther than  this/hey  have  ap- 
pointed a  committee  whose 
(ivork  it,  will/be  to  bring  a 
jroim  «p  Na|fhviIIe  trainers  i'- 

Oakland  In  the  spring  so  that  other 
blind  people  may  have  their  free- 
dom. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Conrad,  president  of 
the  College  Women's  club  ov  Berke- 
ley, has  been  made  chairman  of 
Itb.e   "  mmittee.    Mrs.  Elford  Eddy, 


herself  Instrumental  in  obtaining 
twenty  scholarship  pledges  from 
interested  individuals  and  organi- 
sations, is  also  a  member  of  the 
committee,  as  Is  Mrs.  Edgar  N. 
Pickering. 

During  the  next  few  months  they 
will  be  busy  securing  the  proper 
elte  and  housing  facilities  for  the 
;  ropoeed  training  school.  They 
will  urge  clubs  affiliated  with  the 
county  federation  to  follow  the 
lead  taken  by  the  Eastbay  CouncU 
of  Jewish  WoiTien  and  establish 
more  scholarships  witli  which  to 
Iflnance  the  project. 

Mrs.  HarrifTpn  Eustls,-  president 
©f  the  executive  board  for  the  Na-, 
tipnal  Seeing  Eye  Organization, 
will  be  the  honor  guest  and  speak- 
er at  the  Alameda  county  federa- 
tion meeting  to  be  held  February 
20,  when  Glenview  Woman's  club 
win  be  hostess.  At  this  time  It  is 
expected  that  definite  action  will 
be  taken  to  .assure  the  training 
school's  success. 

Official  recognition  of  the  East 
Bay  club  for  blind  women  has  just 
Tseen  made  by  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  in  a  nation- 
wida  bulletin  released  from  head- 
quarters In  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  club  is  a  member  of  th© 
national  federation  by  reason  of  its 
recent  affiliation  with  Alameda 
county,  Alameda  district  and  Cali- 
fornia federation.  It  already  boasts 
twenty-one  members,  all  talented 
blind  women. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Eddy,  pres- 
ident, the  club's  officers  are:  Vice- 
President,  Hiss  Matilda  E.  Allison 
of  Napa,  who  takes  dictation  for 
eleven  doctors;  treasurer.  Miss 
Doris  CPrien,  gifted  Berkeley  mu- 
sician; corresponding  secretary, 
MJss  Mary  Ward,  a  dictaphone  op- 
'erator;  recordlQg  secretarj',  Mrs. 
Mary  Carroll,  state  teacher  for  the 
adult  lllnd  in  California.  AH  are 
blind  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
,  Carroll. 

Alameda  county  federation  will 
launch  its  New  Year  program  on 
January  23  with  an  all-day  meeting 
in  the  Alta  Mira  clubhouse  in  San 
T-ieandro.  Hill  and  Valley  club  ot: 
Hay  ward  and  the  Country  club  of 
Washington  township  -will  be  joint 
hostesses  on  this  occasion.  With 
!  "Civics"  announced  as  the  program 
jtheme  for  the  day.  It  Is  appropriate 
that  Mrs.  Bessie  Wood  Gustason, 
'(Bounty  chairman  of  th©  department 
j  of  civics,  shall  be  the  presiding 
j  Qhairman. 

I  "The  Responsibility  of  Women 
tin  Community  Life"  will  be  told  by 
luncheon's  honor  guest  and  speak- 
er, Judge  Lincoln  S.  Church  of 
j  Oakland,  In  his  talk  he  plans  to 
■how  how  the  clubwomen  of  this 
;  county  may  demonstrate  their  be- 
i  lief  in  the  need  for  greater  .  com- 
munity weliaro,  the  theme  chosen 
by  Mrs.  PiLkriing  for  the  entire 
;year. 

Alameda,  county  federation's  an- 
nual meeting-  is  scheduled  for 
March  27  at  the  Rock  Ridgo  club- 
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•l^dimr  X.  JMckeriurf.  county  iiro^l- 
«ent:  Mrs.  C.  K.  Lowoll.  Miss  Kva 
Yorker.    Mrs.    Luther    Williamson, 

'*''--      '  '■■     Vr.     Mrs.     H.     C. 

1  It.  Fry  ami  Mrs* 
;i.ell. 
rhr   KkjI   «yuvemion   board   will 
hold  a  meeting  next  KriJn.v.  Jnnu- 
•Tjr  IT.  :ii  Ebell  clubhouse,  on  ^Inr- 
vtson  boulev.inl.    Mrs.  Kipl«»y.  Al;i- 
i,i».i  I    .iTstrict  offiocrs,   mombciv   ^^ 
exeoutivo  ooiiimitfeo.  > 
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U.   S.   Senator  Thomas   D.   Schall   of   Minnesota   is  shown  above  with   his 

German  pohcc  dog.   Lu.x,  who  understand.s  only   Gentian.     The   dog   pilots 

the  solon  about  the  Capitol  and  about  the  streets  of  the  Capital. 


SaN  rVaw^'tseo,  ^'a'\./^uX\£Ti  w- 


a-B,  V^30. 


to  the  "School  of  the 
rhlc'n  trains  shepherd 
'  blind,  to  establisli  one 
this  spring  in  Berkeley, 
has  bf-en  Issued  by  the  BwtJagjCTub 
of  Blind  Women  in  conjunction  wltn 
the  Alameda  UoUniy  reflWatlon. 

Location  of  the  class  in  Berkeley  Is 
sought  on  account  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  applicant*  there. 


Details  of  securing  proper  quarters 
for  the  housing  and  kenneling  of  the 
German  shepherd  dogs  and  their 
trainers  during  their  stay  are  in  the 
process  of  completion. 

The  East  Bay  Club  of  Blind  Wo- 
men will  discuss  the  matter  at  Its 
monthly  meetlngr,  which  is  lo  be  held 
Saturday  at  the  home  of  INliss  Marie 
Ward,  231i<  Grove  street,  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Elford  Eddy,  president  of  the  I 
club,  will  direct  the  meeting  and  the 
social  hour  which  will  follow  It. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Mrs. 
Herbert  E.  Claybnrgh  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, originator  of  the  Braille  calen- 
dar lor  the  blind,  who  will  speaJt  on 
her  work  with  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Jf£sie  Short  Jack.son  of  Berk^ 
ley.  Aiameda  district  chairman  ofjrfc, 
will  speak  on  "Modern  Sculpturj/' j„^ 
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Police  Dogs  Being 

Educated  to  Use 

Own  Judgment  in 

Leading  the  Blind 

WASHINGTON  —  Educated  guide 
dogs  are  "declarations  of  independ- 
ence" for  tile  blind,  who  have  them, 
declares  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison 
Bustis,  president  of  The  Seeing  Eye, 
Inc.,  training  school  for  dogs  tor  the 
blind  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  of 
j  L'CEil  Qui  Voit,  at  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
lond.  She  is  now  giving  a  number  of 
lectures  in  leading  eastern  cities  and 
in  California. 

With  her  in  Washington  was  a 
blind  preacher  of  Randallstown,  Md., 
who  has  had  his  dog,  Ellen,  for  just 
a  month,  but  who  walks  with  no 
other  aid  along  the  Lincoln  High- 
way outside  of  Baltimore.  Trucks  and 
buses  also  travel  the  road  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Seymour's  parishioners 
watch  aghast,  but  Ellen  sees  the 
approaching  vehicles,  puts  her  shoul- 
der against  her  charge,  gently  but 
firmly  pushes  him  off  the  road  and 
stands  immobile  until  the  trafllc  has 
passed. 

Blind  associations  in  this  country 
have  been  somewhat  slow  to  accept 
the  lead  dog,  because  they  believe 
him  incapable  of  working  under 
American  trafiie  conditions,  Mrs. 
Eustis  says. 

Guide  dogs  for  the  blind  must  be 
educated,  not  trained,  it  has  been 
found  during  15  years  of  careful  ex- 
perimental work  abroad  that  pre- 
ceded the  opening  of  the  Nashville 
school  last  year.  "A  trained  dog  does 
what  his  master  says,  but  sometimes 
it  is  necessary  for  guide  dogs  to  go 
against  their  master's  command  of 
'Forward,'  'Right'  or  "Left,"  and  draw 
conclusions  for  themselves,"  Mrs. 
Bustis  points  out. 

^  Immediately  as  a  dog  feels  his 
blind  master  grasp  the  U-shaped 
I  handle  of  his  harness,  he  senses  his 
I  responsibility  and  tends  to  business, 
according  to  Mrs.  Eustis.  Other  dogs 
aiyi  cats  along  the  street  are  ignored, 
no  matter  what  their  attitude  of  ap- 
proach may  be.  Dogs  educated  in  the 
guide  work  are  German  shepherd 
dogs,  commonly  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  "police  dogs.''  They  are  of  a 
breed  that  for  centuries  have  tended 
sheep,  and  in  them  Mrs.  Eustis  finds 
a  "Niagara  of  energy  going  to  waste, 
an  intelligence  waiting  to  be  used 
intelligently,  a  public  servant  and  a 


luseful  citizen." 

"The  distances  in  America  are  so 
Igreat,"  says  Mrs.  Eustis,  "that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  all  those  de- 
jsiring  a  dog  to  travel  to  Nashville 
jfor  training.  Therefore,  we  have  de- 
jcided  that  wherever  a  class  of  six 
lor  more  can  be  organized,  we  will 
Isend  our  instructors  with  the  dogs 
|to  them,"  she  announced  here. 

t\3.K"V"u.g,VeV^  f^-ass  ■.1[j4d.'<^Mi^TTo-r_ 

Miss  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis, 
ipresident  of  "The  Seeing  Eye",  a 
jschool  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where 
dogs  are  trained  for  the  blind,  is  now 
in  Washington.  She  has  with  her 
a  blind  preacher  of  Randallsetown, 
Md.,  who  has  had  his  dog,  Ellen,  for 
just  a  month,  but  who  walks  with  no 
lother  aid  along  the  Lincoln  Highway 
outside  of  Baltimore.  Trucks  and 
busses  also  travel  the  road  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Seymour's  parishioners  all 
watch  aghast,  but  Ellen  sees  the  ap- 
jpoaching  vehicles,  puts  her  shoulder 
|against  her  charge,  gently  but  firmly 
Ipushes  him  off  the  road  and  stands 
■immobile  until  the  traffic  has  passed. 
The  police  dogs  at  the  Nashville 
school  are  trained  not  to  obey  their 
masters,  but  to  guide  them  and  to 
use  their  own  keen  judgment  in  con- 
ducting  the   blind   persons    around.         j 
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WomariEducates 
I  Pogs  to  "See" 
for  Blind 


Her  School  in  Switzerland 
Copied    in    Nashville — ■ 
1     25  Graduates  in  U.  S. 


j  By  Margaret  Hess 

THE  "Seeins  Eye,"  a  school  lor 
German  shepherd  dogs  and  their 
blind  charges,  was  started  jast 
ijanuary  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Founded 
I  by  Morris  Frant  a  young  man  who 
had  lost  his  sl^t.  it  was  actually  a 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis.  a 
native  Philadelphian.  from  whose 
jschool  he  had  graduated  and  which  he 
I  had  then  used  as  a  prototype  lor  his 
1  venture. 

"L'Oeil  Qui  Voit,"  as  Mrs.  Eustis  has 


named  her  scliool,  is  situated  at  Lau- 
sanne,   on    tlie    Lake    of    Geneva,    in 
Switzerland.     To  this  place   come  not 
only  the   "eyes,"  the  dogs  themselves, 
but     likewise     the     sightless     human 
! beings  for  whose  handicap  a  substitute 
must    be    found.      The    instruction    is 
divided  into  three  stages.     At  first  an 
Instructor  day  after  day  takes  the  dog 
over  the  same  route  through  the  city 
Streets    until    the    dog    knows    It    by 
!  heart  and  has  learned  to  cope  with  any 
jSltuatlon  that  may  arise.    Wearing  the 
[prescribed  harness,  every  motion  of  the 
lanlmal's  body  is  conveyed  to  the  han^j 
oi   the   niaster   who    keeps   hold   of   t, 
leash.    When  the  dog  reaches  the  curb, 
lie  pulls  back  and  stands  still,  so  thav 
his  master  can  find  the  edge  wivh  his' 
jcane.       V/hen     steps     or     approaching,' 
traffic  bar  the  way  he  sits  do.vn.     If 
raees,   letter   boxes,   scaffoldings,    awn-.' 
i-iigs      or      pedestrians      necessitate      ai 
Slackening    of    speed,    he    leans    awajB 
from  '  Tiis    master.     He    is    given    com-' 
Imands    of    "right,"    "left,"    "forward,"! 
■and     picks     up     anything     that     his 
"charge"  drops.  ' 

Gennan  Dogs 
Bated  as  Citizens 

The  second  stage  is  bescun  when  the; 
dog  Is  given  to  his  blind  master.  Be- 
coming instructor,  the  dog  leads  his 
charfre  over  the  route  and  teaches  hlin 
to  follow  his  signals. 

The  last  stage  begins  when  the  mas- 
ter and  dog  work  perfectly  as  a  unit. 
Now  It  is  die  man  who  takes  com- , 
mand  and  directs  the  dog  to  lead  him ' 
where  lie  wants  to  go.  1  He  commands 
and  his  "eyes"  obey.  Together  they 
walk  the  etreets,  not  as  the  halt  and 
the  infirm,  but  rather  as  a  sound  in- 
dividual for  whom  a  city  street  holds 
no  fears. 

This  work  with  shepherd  dogs  began 
as  the  outgrowth  of  a  conviction  that 
j  their  potential  abilities  were  not  re- 
lalized.  Having  always  kept  them  as 
pets  and  watch  dogs,  Mrs.  Eustis  be- 
lieved that  it  was  no  less  than  an  in- 
sult to  their  intelligence  to  pamper 
them,  as  pets.  Six  years  ago  she  visited 
Germany.  Since  the  work  started  much 
has  been  done  there  in  adapting  the 
shepherd  dog  to  the  needs  of  blipded 
veterans,  and  to  other  tasks  worthy  of 
a  public  servant.  She  found  iiistitu-' 
tlons  which  were  carrying  out  the 
Ideas'  which  she  had  long  held. 

"In  Germany  the  dog  is  an  actual 
citizen  of  his  country,"  she  explains. 
"He  is  a  regularly  enrolled  member  of 
the  police.  He  is  considered  an  ef- 
fective on  the  frontier  where  he  de- 
tects smugglers  and  patrols  the  bor- 
ders. Since  a  dog  can  often  be  of 
service  where  a  man  is  helpless,  he 
frequently  counts  as  the  equivalent  of 
three  human  beings." 
Not  Police.  But 
Shepherd  Is  Bred 

Mrs.  Eustis  returned  to  her  home, 
"Fortunate  Fields,"  at  Mount  Pelerin, 
above  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  With  only 
one  man  to  lielp.  she  established  a 
school  to  breed  and  train  the  dogs  for 
imany  different  tasks  commonly  consid- 
ered outside  the  sphere  of  dogs.  As 
'police  dogs  for  the  State  Police,  Rec 
Cross  dogs,  prison  and  railroad  yard,? 
dogs,  liaison  dogs  for  the  Swiss  Army, 
end  criminal  trailing  dogs,  she  edu- 
cated lier  canine  pupils. 

^ince  a  shepherd  dog  should  never  be 
raised  in  a  kennel,  wlien  the  puppies 
are  tliree  months  old  they  are  sent  to 
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>;ch  help  people 
r- menis  are  the  Roosevelts 
--:.;nis  of  The  dog  world."  Mrs. 
ins'j^tec.  ^>.en  she  landed  m  this 
eour-trr  a  -ir-ri  -  r.^  She  pointed  to 
Quaker.  Grace,  G.i:e.  Zillah  and  Flou. 
fire  of  her  canine  friends  w'uoui  ate 
>iad  broweh*  to  this  country,  females 
such  ■■  "Ses  tor  work  f.tii 

-ae   t  ?'•■   *re  ino**  sf^Jfil- 

tjve  a:i  Males  perform  all 

the  ovher  Qut:ess. 

"la.    Gerraanv    a    shepherd   dog    is    a 
vant  of  his  country."  she  said.    "He 

.in  the  anny.     In  the  last  war 

.^.000  dogs  were  in  the  force.  Now  we 
•z«  training  them  lo  increase  the.r 
service  to  man  and  to  broaden  iheir 
poBsibilities.  Thev  should  be  allowed 
to  take  their  pUce  in  the  world  for 
what  they  are — public  jerr arts  and 
useful  c;tizens.  We  are  c"  -  ihem 

to  widen  their  alreadv  ;  ce  to 

»ian.  that  of  guide,  p-i..-^-.— :  ag^ 
^ead." 


bunds  tor  Blind 
fr  ^e  Askfid  Here 

Clyde  L.  Hutley  Sponsors  Move- 
ment to  Raise  Money  for 
Training  of  Guide  Dogs  for 
the  Blind.  < 


i'n»  of  tho   l«ad  dors  to  ruid«  h\r.: 

-     ■    ■'--     -  'V. 

■  Mr.  >Iutley,  the  <?-<>:.-; 

.  .   ii  each     and  aa  nuinv 

:   ;   twrsons  cannot  afford  to  buy 

•    •  -n    a  fund  i.<i  N»in)r  raised  for  the 

\   :.r     '  '      Seeing  Eye. 

.  :  .N 

F.;::i?        _     ^  -  s  will  be  glad 

ly  received  at  the  two  banks.     "Th© 

response  has  not  been  very  srfatify- 

ing-  as  yet."   said    Mr.      Hutley   this 

morning,  "hut  we  are  expecting  to 

make  a  good  showing  T\iih_ the  local 

fund  to  assist  in  the  work."  y 


Pabiic  sjoecr-.ptions  fc-r  the  fund 
being  raised  for  the  trainir.g-  of  lead 
dogs  to  guide  biind  i*ersons  about 
the  streets  will  be  received  "  itt 'the 
Bask  of  Jamestown  and  the  Farm- 
ers i  Mecr.'snirs'  Va-'.^;  at  any  iim«», 
the  rr.cven-.f-r.-,  r-;.r_-  sponsored  lo- 
cally by  Code  1-  li-Uey,  107  Lin- 
trood  a««nue.  vho  ia  blind  and  has 


'Bo-s'VoH  ^ass..TAeTa^^ 


CAN  BE  TRUSTED  TO  LEAD  THE  BLIND 


At  right  is  Miss  Helen  KeQer.  with  her  ibg,  Jnbilant  Fortunate  Fields,  and   at 

left  is  3Irs.  Harrison  Eostis,  whose  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  training  of  dogs 

to  assist  the  sightless. 


DOG  GUIDES  FOR  BLIND 
TO  BE  LECTURE  TOPIC 


Mrs.    Harrison     Eustis    Will    Speak 
Before  Women's  Republican  Club 

Mrs.  Harrj£an  Eusti5,  through  whose 
efforts  there  has  been  formed  a  so- 
ciety for  training  dogs  to  lead  the  blind, 
will  give  an  IllustraXBa  lecture  at  the 


Women's  Republican  Club.  Sattirday  af- 
ternoon at  3:30.  She  will  talk  on'TDog 
Guides  for  the  Blind." 

The  remarkable  development  of  the 
project  under  the  name  of  The  Seeing; 
Eye  has  lead  to  the  training  of  German! 
shepherd  dogs  with  remarkable  succew 
in  leading  persons  afflicted  with  blind-: 
ness.  The  two  jchools  using  the  F^or- 
tunate  Fields  method  as  created  by  Mrs. 
Eustis  are  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  at 
Lausanne,  Switzerland. 
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>ogs  as  "Seeing  Eyes"  for  the  Blind 


I  Will    Be    Described    by    Mrs. 

D.  H.  Eustis  of  Switzerland 

in  Boston  Tomorrow 


By  Edward  Place 

t 

DOGS  as  Guides  for  the  Blind"  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  revealing:  address 
to  be  given  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Har- 
rison Eustis,  of  Lausanne,  STvitzerland, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ladies'  Dog 
Club,  at  the  Women's  Republican  Club, 
46  Beacon  street,  Saturday  afternoon,  at 
3.30  o'clock. 

Miss  Frances  Porter,  of  Boston,  secre- 
tary of  the  Ladeis'  Dog  Club,  has  sent  out 
six  hundred  invitations  to  the  lecture,  and 
a.  capacity  audience  is  expected  to  greet 
Mrs.    Eustis,  who  was  decorated  by  the 

j  Swiss  Government  during  the  World  War 
for  her  remarkable  success     in    training 

;  dogs  for  liaison  duty  with  the  Swiss  Army. 

After  the  war,  Mrs.  Eustis  realized  the 

pos.sibilities  of  training  dogs  to  lead  the 

i  blind,  and  she  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this 
benevolent  field.  Today  it  is  a  common 
sight,  particularly  In  France  and  Ger- 
many, to  see  blind  soldiei-s  going  any- 
where and  everywhere  with  a  faithful  and 
sagacious  dog  for  a  guide.  The  only 
schools  for  educating  dogs  as  leaders  for 
the  blind,   outside  of  Germany,  are  "The 

!  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,"  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
"L'Oeil  qui  Volt,"  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

;      "Their  aim,"  according  to  Mrs.  Eustis, 

■"is  to  furnish  dogs  at  the  lowest  possible 

'price  so  that  they  may  be  brought  within 
the  means  of  the  blind  who  need  them.  It 
is  not  intended  that  the  blind  should  be 
made  objects  of  charity,  but  for  those 
who,  through  circumstances,  are  not  able 
to  pay  the  full  amount  for  their  dogs, 
scholarships  have  been  cheated.  These 
scholarships  include  the  original  price  of 

ithe  dog,  the  cost  of  his  training,  the  board 
and  lodging  of  the  blind  man  during  his 
training  with  the  dog,  and  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  training.  They  are  of- 
fered by  individuals  as  tokens  of  person- 

;  al  sentiment  or  by  organizations  and  soci- 
eties." 

Education  of  the  Public 

For  the  education  of  the  public  the  fol- 
lowing commandments  have  been  drawn 
up  and  broadcast:  Remember  the  leading 
dog  is  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  first  and 
a  dog  second;  do  not  Interfere  in  any  way 
iwith  either  the  leading  dog  or  the  blind 
imaster;  do  not  speak  to  the  dog  at  any 
time,  and,  under  no  circumstances,  call 
the  name  of  the  dog;  do  not  touch  or  pet 
the  dog;  do  not  whistle  to  the  dog  or 
;  otherwise  try  to  attract  his  attention,  so 
jdivering  his  mind  from  his  work;  do  not 
feed  the  dog;  do  not  shriek  or  exclaim  as 
you  pass  the  dog  or  meet  him  unexpect- 
edly; give  the  opi>ortunIty  for  the  dog  to 
pass  and  do  not  wilfully  obstruct  his  way 
in  order  to  see  what  he  will  do;  speak  to 
the  master  before  touching  him. 

A  final  caution.  The  blind  master  can- 
not protect  himself  or  his  dog.  The  dog 
(can  only  protect  himself  and  his  master 


by  a  growl.  This  growl  the  public  re- 
sents, and  so  the  public  should  not  put 
the  dog  in  a  position  where  he  is  pro- 
voked  into   being   disagreeable. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  only  wom- 
an in  the  United  States  who  understands 
the  training  of  dogs  to  lead  the  blind 
jis  Miss  Adelaide  Chfford,  who  is  located 
in  New  York  State. 

Blind  Harvard  Student  to  Attend 

A  Harvard   Law   School   student,  who 
has  been  led  around  in  his  blindness  by 


TO^HOW  HOW  DOGS    ^ 
lE^m  TO  LEADBLIND 

aiy  '-^^nonstrations  in  teaching 
shepferd  |^«gs  to  lead  the  blind 
willpe  giTci  at  the  eighteepth  an- 
nuaf  dogVaow  of  the  Ml|si^ippi 
Vai:fty  Kennel  Club,  to  be  fi^d  at 
the  Arena,  April  4,  5  and  6,  i*.^^** 
Kreimer  of  Germany,  famous 
bi-eeder  of  dogs,  now  in  America, 
accepts  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
show  sent  him  by  Stanley  L  Paut-; 
ller,  secretary  of  the  club. 

Pautler  announced  entries  for  the, 
jshow  wIU  close  March  22^         _  ^ 


V  I 


E.  A.  Rogers  and  "Pal" 

Crossing     Seventh     Avenue     and      Broad 

Street,   Nashville,   Tenn.      The   Traffic    Is 

Controlled. 


Ihis  dog,  will  attend  the  lecture.  Although 
he  acquired  his  dog  only  last  summer, 
he  is  said  to  go  anywhere  now  with  the 
faithful    animal    leading   him. 

Officers  of  the  Ladies  Dog  Club,  wliich 
has  done  a  good  work  in  providing  Bos 
iton  with  the  opportunity  to  hear  authori 
tative  information  on  "The  Seeing  Bye,' 
are  Mrs.  Albert  Geiger,  Boston,  presi 
dent;  Mrs.  Charles  F.'  Dennee,  Brookline; 
treasurer;  Miss  Jean  G.  Hinkle,  Oster 
ville,  first  vice  president;  Miss  Claudia, 
L.  Phelps,  Aiken,  S.  C,  second  vice  presi 
dent;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Seagrave,  Wakefield 
honorary  president,  and  Miss  Porter,  seC' 
retary,   previously  announced.      ,  ; 
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T/ie  '*Eye  Dog"  Blessing 

FRANCES   X.   KADOW   in  The  Open  Door 


MR.   CHRISTEXSEN   AND  ELMO 

Confidence  and  Fidelity 

MORE  favorable  tidings  concerning 
man's  most  faithful  friend!  Eye- 
dogs  are  a  new  thing  and  a  big  thing  for 
the  sightless.  These  animals  display  a  high 
grade  of  intelligence,  because  their  minds 
must  be  keen  enough  to  discern  possible 
danger  to   a  charge   and  how  to  divert  or 

avoid  it.  ^     •   •        „ 

Such  an  animal  is  the  means  of  giving  a 
nair  of  eves  to  the  blind,  and  not  only  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  freedom  of  movement, 
but  the  pleasure  of  a  confidence  the  sight- 
less one  could  not  feel  were  he  not  ac- 
companied by  his  four-footed  friend  s  pair 
of  optics,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sense  of 
duty  so  resplendent  in  all  dogs.  He  can 
now  venture  bravely  and  determinedly  over 
a  vast,  previously  unexplored,  region  ot  our 

citv  streets.  ,  , , 

"Elmo  von  La  Salle,"  a  three-year-old, 
former  police  dog,  imported  from  Germany, 
isan  "Eye  Dog."  Although  he  possesses 
many  of  the  best  qualifications  for  police 
Tervice,  his  bright,  alert  eyes  and  vivid  in- 


tolli>roncc  fitted  him  for  a  more  exalted  vo- 
cation. 

Yot,  Elmo  has  a  clear  conception  of  what 
his  mission  in  life  is,  and  he  feels  with 
ever  iiu-reasing  devotion  the  compelling  call 
of  his  dog  career — that  is,  to  guartl,  protect, 
think  and  see  for  the  master  whose  own 
helpless  eyes  have  not  the  power  to  see  the 
way  nor  avoid  danger. 

Throughout  Elmo's  training,  the  essence 
of  his  education  was  SERVICE.  Respon- 
sibility was  grounded  deep  within  his  con- 
sciousness. It  shaped  and  moulded  his 
character  and  with  constantly  accumulated 
sagacity,  he  displayed  his  zeal  for  this 
achievement.  The  intelligent  animal's  ac- 
tions prove  beyond  doubt  his  comprehension 
of  the  essential  factors  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful career  as  an  "Eye  Dog."  His  one 
aim  is  to  serve  the  master  who  for  the  past 
fourteen  years  has  walked  in  darkness. 
Never  away  from  his  charge  for  a  moment, 
Elmo  sleeps  in  the  same  room,  and  in  the 
morning  acts  as  a  valet.  Cheerfully  and 
knowingly  he  brings  articles  of  clothing  as 
requested. 

Master  and  dog  keep  in  the  pink  of  con- 
dition, not  only  because  of  their  "pep"  in- 
ducing strolls,  but  also  through  their  early 
morning  wrestling  bouts  in  the  back  yard. 
It  is  play  with  a  purpose — to  keep  fit.  Elmo 
matches  his  seventy-five  pounds  of  muscle 
and  bone  against  his  master's  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and,  while  instantly  obedient  to 
a  command  "stop,"  his  master  must  work 
valiantly  to  defend  himself.  The  dog's  po- 
lice training  renders  his  grip  a  positive 
one,  not  a  make-believe.  ' 

Elmo  is  owned  by  a  blind  business  man] 
of  Los  Angeles,  whom  he  accompanies  to 
the  office,  remaining  with  him  all  day. 
When  the  dog  is  taken  into  a  cafe,  at  the 
luncheon  hour,  he  seeks  a  place  beneath 
a  table,  never  intruding  himself  by  beg- 
ging or  any  movement. 

The  evening  is  reserved  for  long  walks. 
Twenty  to  thirty  lengthy  blocks  are  tra-l 
versed  within  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  The 
dog  always  slacks  his  pace  about  twelve 
feet  before  reaching  the  curb.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  crossing,  the  dog  sits  upon  hisj 
haunches  while  the  master  ascertains  with 
his  cane  the  length  of  the  step  he  must  take. 
At  any  danger  or  obstacle  in  the  way,  the 
dog  gives  warning  by  sitting  down  and  re- 
fusing to  go  further,  or  by  carefully  pass- 
ing around  the  obstruction.  A  special  har- 
ness, called  a  "bugle,"  invented  by  the 
trainer,  and  actually  constructed  by  sight- 
less men  in  Germany,  is  used. 

Elmo  von  La  Salle  is  the  possessor  of 
every  instinct  of  a  thoroughbred  gentleman 
and  he  is  all  of  the  aristocrat  that  his  name 
implies.  He  does  not  care  for  the  spot- 
light. He  is  self-eff'acing,  never  imposing 
his  beautiful  dog-person  upon  the  attention 
of  friend  or  foe.  But  at  times  he  is  an- 
noyed by  other  dogs  who  insist  upon  asking 
his  business  when  he  is  working.  His  re- 
sentment is  displayed  by  a  menacing  rumble 
coming  from  deep  within  his  throat,  that 
serves  as  an  adequate  warning  to  any  mo- 


lester.     When  not  working,  Elmo  is  cour- 
tesy and  friendliness  personified. 

His  bodily  needs,  both  as  to  proper  food 
and  grooming,  are  faithfully  attended  to 
by  his  owner.  This  startlingly  intelligent 
creature's  shining  coat  of  fawn  and  black 
fur,  clear,  sparkling  brown  eyes,  all  attest 
to  the  care  and  affection  of  a  grateful 
master. 

There  are  but  two  other  "Eye  Dogs"  be- 
side Elmo,  working  in  America,  who  were 
trained  by  Germany's  greatest  trainer  and 
the  originator  of  the  method  used.  In 
Germany  there  are  thousands  of  them. 
i  These  noble,  four-footed  humanitarians 
deserve  the  plaudits  of  the  entire  world. 


lyfrs. /lifarri^li     Eustls,     founder 

1  and  pi*si^ejrf  of  the  International 
Seeinar  Eya-'brganlzation  of  Switzer- 
land /an*    Nashville,      Tennessee, 

':  -whoSfe  arffval  In  Oakland  has  been 
eagerly  aWiicipated  for  some  weeks, 
will  be  her©  March  22  to  superin- 
tend the  organization  of  the  first 
class  of  blind  students  who  are  to 
receive      the      German      Shepherd 

:  "blind  leaders." 

The  trainers  and  dogs  will  arrive 

.March    25    and   will    be    housed    In 
special  training  quarters  and  ken-  , 
nels  under  the  general  direction  of '; 
Mrs.   Clinton   C.   Conrad,   president : 

!  of  the  College  Women's  club,  and  j 
Mrs.  Blford  Eddy,  president  of  the  ; 
Bastbay  Club  for  Blind  Women.  ! 
Classes  will  open  April  1  and  will ; 
continue  for  three  weeks.  A  motor 
squad  has  been  organized  by  the 
clubwomen  with  Mrs.  William  Mul-  j 
lins,  Rockrldge  president,  as  chair-  | 
man,  to  take  the  pupils  to  and  j 
from  the  training  quarters. 

This  project  Is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Alameda  County  Federation 
of  Women's  clubs  and  its  is  largely 
through  the  Interest  of  the  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Edgar  N.  Pickering  that, 
success  la  assured.  ^/^ 


E'  GETS  STUDY 


Blind  Watch  German 


Tne  "seeing  eye"  movement  for 
aiding  the  blind,  which  was  founded] 
by  Mrs.  UUi'HlH'iii  ilihiiKtia  of  Fortutiatel 
Fields,  Switzerland,  who  is  to  be  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,.  March  26,  is 
being  followed  clo.%iy  by  iRembers 
of  the  Portland  Council  of  Jewish 
Women's  committee  for  the  blind 
headed  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Teiser.  Mrs. 
Eu«tis  will  speak  before  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Womfen  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  section,   a^d   will   explain    the 


movement   with   motion   pictures    of 
thf  work. 

A  survey  of  the  blind  of  Portland 
to  determine  the  number  who  are 
self-supporting  is  now  being  under- 
taken by  Mrs.  Teiser's  committee, 
in  co-operation  with  a  committee  of 
the  Lions  club,  of  which  Warrea 
Williams  is  chairman.  jf 


^^NF-raNg.lse.o,^\.,UY>a»AlNeT 


TO  BE  FETED 


OakY^N  c[,C.^  c./^uWu-N 


0  •  P  » 


A  Targe  *SH;tendance  is  expected 
at  the  luncheon  to  be  given  for 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Bustis  on  Wednes- 
day at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  Mrs. 
Bustis  is  founder  of  the  "Seeing 
Bye  Movement,"  and  will  tell  of 
the  origin  and  scope  of  this 
world-wide   movement. 

The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  be  represented  by 
Mrs.  Mabel  Johnson  of  the  hos- 
pitality department;  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Adult  Blind  by 
jMrs.  Mary  Carroll,  field  worker 
for  the  blind,  and  representatives 
will  be  sent  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Blindcraft  Associ- 
ation. 

The  affair  is  in  charge  of  San 
Francisco  City  and  County  Fed- 
[eration    of    Women's    Clubs 


C3ap( rVaK<i.'v.-5,e.Q,^\.,CUTot<  cfcAt 

A  ilargfe^ttendance  is  expected  at 
he  'luncheon  to  be  given  lor  Mrs. 
porothy  Eustis   on   Wednesday   at 
■he  Hotel  St.  Francis.    Mrs.  Eustis 
s  founder  of  the  seeing  eye  move- 
ment and  will  tell  her  audience  of 
he  origin  and   scope   of   the   now 
forld-wide  movement. 
.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
)e  represented  by  Mrs.  Mabel  John- 
(PHTTlwiager  of  its  hospitality  bu--: 
,'eau;  tm  Industrial  Home  lor  Adult 
Blind  bv  Mrs.  Mary  Carroll,  lield 
ivorker  ,ior   the   blind,   and  repre- 
sentatives will  also  be  sent  by  the 
=.     §aj>''Francisco  Board  of  Education 
,tad  the  Blindcralt  Association.  The 
ialfair  is  in  charge  of  the  City  and' 
-    County     Federation     of     Women's: 
Clubs  and  the  San  Francisco  section, 
Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

The  San  Francisco  section,  Coun- 
icil  of  Jewish  Women,  also  announces 
a  card  party,  to  be  given  in  April 
for  the  raising  ol  funds  to  furnish 
its  new  headquarters  at  McAllister 
and  Scott  streets. 

The  Temple  Guild  has  recently 
I  voted  to  co-operate  in  the  discussion 
group  formed  by  the  San  Francisco 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day at  10:30  a.  m.  at  the  Temple 
'  House.  The  morning  will  be  devoted 
to  a  continuation  ol  the  discussion: 
of  the  organization  and  history  of 
the  World  Court.  _---*" 


iCl^bs  to 
-Dogs 


ons 

iUkTNG  the  early  part  of 
next  month  residents  of 
jthe  Eastbay  must  be  prepared 
I  to  see  strange  sights  along 
the  busy  streets  of  Oakland. 
When  an  attractive  young 
i  girl  and  a  man  dressed  in  pic- 
ituresque  Alpine  costume  are 
led  blindfolded  through  the 
j  heaviest  traffic  by  a  large 
I  German  Shepard  dog  it  will 
jmean  that  the  International 
Seeing  Eye  Organization  of 
Switzerland  and  Nashville, 
Tenn.  is  in  action.  The  dog 
will  be  only  one  of  eight 
brought  here  for  training  aG 
leaders  to  the  blind. 
I  The  young  girl  will  be  Miss 
Adele  Clifford,  a  Junior 
League  girl  who  has  volun- 
teered her  services  in  the 
!  training  school.  The  man 
jwill  be  the  Swiss  trainer  who 
'will  be  responsible  for  train- 
ing each  dog  and  its  new 
blind  master  so  that  both 
may  go  anywhere  together  in 
:  safety  in  the  busiest  Eastbay 
i  traffic. 

':  The  International  Seeing 
Eye  Organization,  founded 
by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  Na- 
tional Lions  Club,  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women  and  the 
General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's clubs.  This  local  train- 
ing school  is  the  first  to  be 
held  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Alameda  County  Federation 
I  of  Women's  Clubs  and  comes 
'as  the  result  of  the  work 
started  last  fall  by  the  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Edgar.  N.  Picker- 
ling,  when  she  selected  as  the 
'year's  theme  "Greater  Com- 
munity Welfare."  / 
\     Mrs.  Pickerir^'/ interest  in 
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ti,-  to;..(^  resulted  in  the  or- 

'n  of  ft  club  known  as 

•  1  lu      Kast     Ray     Club    for 

Bliiui    Women",   the   first  to 

1  anywhere  in  the 

lilf  rlvib  h!«(«  alrendy 
■liiiB^tfil  i\-Uonwlil8  recognition 
umler  «l>o  presidency  of  MrB.  Kl- 
toii  KiMy  w»>o  hft«  launched  an 
extensive  prourum  for  the  cduco- 
tlon  of  the  blind. 

Greatest  of  an  of  this  club•^< 
achievements  since  Its  organisation 
last  fall  la  the  ealabUaUment  of  the 
iralnlnr  cLiss  for  the  blind  leaders 
which  win  have  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Korrlfion  Eustls. 

ili-s.*  U.l-.1y  hua  personally  se- 
cured Jl  scholarships,  which  means 
that  21  blind  people  on  the  Pacific 
ooa»t  will  soon  have  the  privilege 
of  owning  one  of  the  German  Shep- 
ard  Blind  Leaders,  trained  through 
the  Seeing   Eye  Organization. 

One  of  -thb  dogs  will  go  to  Regi- 
nald White,  the  first  blind  world 
war  veteran,  who  resides  at  Tount- 
ville  Veterans"  home,  another  to 
Miss  Mairda  Allison,  blind  dicta- 
phone operator  employed  at  the 
Napa  state  home. 

These  dogs  come  from  the  Opon- 
aka  kennels  of  Dover.  New  Jersey, 
and  will  arrive  with  their  trainers 
about  April  1.  They  will  bo  estab- 
lished In  training  quarters  In  Berk- 
eley. 

The  Berkeley  board  of  education 
Is  cooperating  by  giving  the  See- 
ing 3ye  organization  the  use  of  un- 
occupied school  property.  Mrs.  C. 
C.  Conrad,  president  of  the  College 
Women's  club,  who  heads  the  com- 
mittee in  charge,  will  supervise  the 
construction  of  the  kennels  and 
the  training  quarters.  Mrs.  Will- 
lam  Mulinis,  president  of  Rock 
Ridge  Women's  club,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  a  volunteer 
motor  corps,  composed  of  members 
of  the  local  clubs  affiliated  with 
the  Alameda  County  Federation  of 
Women's  clubs,  who  will  transport 
the  blind  students  to  and  from  the 
training  quarters  dally. 

A  word  of  caution  to  the  public 
Is  released  by  the  Seeing  Eye  or- 
ganization. 

"Under  no  circumstances  must 
the  dogs  and  their  blind  charges 
be  assisted  or  guided  or  Interfered 
with  in  any  way.  Curious  by- 
standers have  been  refiponslbl«  for 
much  hampering  in  the  work  of 
the  trainers  In  other  cities.  It  Is 
claimed.  All  social  agencies  are 
to  be  informed  on  this  point  ao 
that  the  cooperation  of  the  gen- 
eral  public  may   be  obtained." 

Mr.-f.    Harrison    Kustis.    organize: 

.  .       ■■'•nt  of  the  International 

will  arrive  in  Oakland 
■.111  be  the  guest  speaker 
at  ihe  annual  meeting  of  Alameda 
County  Federation  of  Women's 
club«  to  be  held  Thursday,  March 
2i.  at  th«  Rock  Ridge  Womeii^ 
'-iii'd  r.n  Keith  avenue,  Oaklan(lX'^ 
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Darfs  Will  Be  Trained 

Ti':lno(1lpoUcf  doRs^^^t«^4,,^j^ 
Wiml  I  arA  soon  to  be  Introduced 
to  S:'l   Fr^iclsco. 

ri;ifp  for  their  training  here  are 
now  iipdor  way.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Har- 
rison Kustis,  who  has  spent  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  Switzerland  train - 
Ins:  German  shepherd  dojts  to  gvldf 
liliiul  persons  through  th^  streets'  in 
tlio  city,  aiM'lved  Monday  to  conduct 
her  work  here.  She  will  glv*  an 
illustrated  lecture  this  noon  before 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  in  the 
Italian  room  of  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel. 
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\oBe  Told 

ByWorld 

Leader  in  Work 


jrothy  Harrison  Eustis 
Idelphia  and  Vervey, 
lid,  president  of  the  "In- 
le  Seeing  Eys,"  will  de- 
work  of  the  organization 
at  the  annual  meeting  tomorrow 
at  Rockridge  clubhouse  of  Ala- 
meda County  Federdated  club- 
women. 

Mrs.  Eustis  will  congratulate 
the  clubwomen,  who,  under 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Edgar  N.  Pick- 
ering and  Mrs.  Elford  Eddy,  have 
established  more  than  a  score  of 
scholarships  for  California  blind 
that  they  may  have  German 
shepherd  dog  leaden  for  the  blind. 
Kennel  sites  in  Berkeley  are  be- 
ing considered  this  week  by  Mrs. 
Eustis,  who  is  being  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Eddy,  Mrs.  Pickering,  presi- 
dent of  the  Alameda  County  Fed- 
eration, and  Mrt.  C.  C.  Conrad  of 
the  College  Women's  club. 

Presiding  at  the  meeting  tomor- 
row will  be  Mrs.  Pickering,  Chief 
businesa  transacted  at  the  ses- 
sion, opening  at  10  a.  m.,  will  be 
the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee.  v^ 


Of 

TpiniijiD 

of  independence  of 
(iclf-rosppct  to  the  blind 
l)f  trained  .shepherd  dog 
Vlc.scribed  at  u  luncheon 
the  Hotel  St.  FrancLs. 
Dorothy  Eusti.s,  founder  of 
the  movement  called  the  Seeing  Eye, 
of  Fortunate  Fields,  Switzerland, 
traced  the  beginnings  of  the  idea 
fifteen  years  ago  in  Germany  to  the 
present  time,  when  the  great  needs 
in  America  are  being  considered. 
A.s  the  guest  of  the  ('ouncil  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  who  are  sponsoring 
two  hiJincliPs.  one  in  H.in  l'"r;infisfo 
and  one  In  Bprkelry,  .Mrs.  Kusti.s 
sa  id  : 

FeWowshios  ari»  beinq  donated 
to  provide  doqs  for  the  blind,  but 
I  a>;k  that  only  those  who  are  in- 
telliQcnt  enoiiqh  to  care  for  th« 
doqs  and  to  profit  by  their  train- 
ing be  awarded  such  privileges. 
So  many  blind  beoomn  independ- 
ent and  self-asKured  throirgh  the 
aid  of  the  dogs,  and  as  yet  th« 
supply  of  both  dogs  and  instruct- 
ors is  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. 

Mi-s.  Eu,stis  has  obtained  through 
friend.s  funds  to  start  a  training 
school  in  America  jintterned  after 
five  schools  abroad.  Dogs  are  given 
at  cost  to  the  blind,  and  funds  have 
al.so  been  arranged  to  inform  a 
group  of  director.s  of  the  movement 
in  America  to  take  over  Uie  man- 
asemenl  of  the  organization. 

Representative."?  of  many  welfare 
projects,  the  Blindcraft  and  of 
women's  clubs,  met  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cip  to  greet  Mrs.  1  Eustis,  who  was 
introduced  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Cloud, 
president  of  the  City  and  Couritv 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  jJrS 


l^rs.  Eustis,  Founder,Tell> 
of  Great  Work  Being    s 
X^/  Accomplished 

yi€^tor.v  of  the  "Seeing  Eye."  thJ 
reiflarkable  movement  by  which  the 
blinri  of  AmPJiaa-j^re  freed  froni 
pitiful  fiunbling  and  dependence 
through  the  use  of  educated  dog 
guides,  was  told  yesterday  in  all-  Its 
dramatic  appeal  to  500  San  Fran- 
cisco club  women  by  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Harrison  Eustis,  its  founder  and  in-! 
splration.  | 

foi'^^cf*  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Ho-' 
tel  St.  FrancLs  yesterday,  under  au- 
spices of  the  City  and  cbunty  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
San  Francisco  section.  National 
Council    of    Jewish    Women     Mrs! 


Eustis  was  honor  guest  and  speaker. 

She  told  of  watching  the  training 
of  German  shepherd  dogs  in  Ger- 
many as  guides  for  blind  German 
soldiers,  of  breeding  these  dogs  at 
her  home,  "Fortunate  Fields,"  Switz- 
erland, and  of  writing  an  article  for 
an  American  national  magazine  on 
the  remarkable  results  attained, 
:  MANY  LETTERS  RECEIVED 
'  "From  all  over  America  came  let- 
ters from  those  who  had  lost  their 
sight  asking  where  they  could  get 
dogs,"  she  said.  "One  letter  from  a 
boy  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  demanded 
proof  with  th6  promise  that  if  my 
statements  were  true,  he  would  helJD 
others,  blind  like  himself,  dependent 
and  wretchedly  unhappy,  to  attain 
once  more  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

"This  was  Morris  Fi'ank.  He  came 
to  Switzerland  to  me  and  after  three 
weeks  of  training  in  the  use  of  a 
dog  he.  was  ready  to  face  the  world 
alone,  to  go  anywhere,  even  to  brave 
the  New  York  traffic. 

"  'I  smiled  today  for  the  first  time 
in  five  years  because  I  am  happy,' 
he  told  me.  'My  dog  has  signed  my 
declaration  of  independence'." 

HOW  mSTITUTE  STARTED 

Through  young  Frank's  great  de- 
sire to  help  others  in  America  the 
"Seeing  Eye"  institute  was  started 
in  Nashville  and  is  now  slowly  sup- 
plying dogs  and  the  necessary  train- 
I  ing  in  the  use  of  them  to  those  who 
have  need  of  them  in  this  country, 
Mrs.  Eustis  said. 

Through  the  interest  of  generous 
j  individuals,  women's  organizations 
land  especially  the  Councils  of  Jew- 
;ish  Women  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
dogs  and  trainers  are  to  be  brought 
to  San  Francisco  soon  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  twenty-two  dogs  will  be 
made  available  through  "fellowships" 
to  blind  individuals  here  who  might 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford  them. 
Mrs.  Eustis  gives  the  dogs  bred  in 
Switzerland  to  the  work,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  training  them,  transporting 
them  and  teaching  the  blind  to  use 
them  amounts  to  approximately  $3fl^ 
each.  *^ 

Moving  pictures  of^^e  dogs  and 
their  blind  owners  learning  to  work 
together  were  shown. 


(VVaY<^l-i   ^%)  \(^30. 

German  shepher3~  dogs,  trained 
to  be  companions  and  leaders  for 
the  blind,  will  go  Into  artion  in 
Oakland's  busiest  thoroughfare  the 
first  day  of  April,  thus  launching 
the  first  class  established  on  th& 
I?acific  coast  by  the  famous  "See- 
ing Bye"  organization. 

This  was  announced  yesterday  by 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis.  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Seeing 
Eye  Organization  of  Nashville, 
I  Tenn.,  and  Switzerland,  who  was 
: honor  guest  and  speaker  at  the  an- 
nual luncheon  of  Alanaeda  County 
JFederatipn  of  Women's  Clubs  held 
iin  Rockridge   clubhouse. 

More  than  500  clubwomen  and 
their  guests  listened  to  her  story 
ot  the  "Seeing  Eye",  the  move- 
ment  which    shows   the   dog   in 
ills    highest    role   and    brings    to 
many  of  the  blind  a  measure  of 
independence  and,  freedom. 
Through    the    work    of   the   Ala- 
meda  county   federation   and    Mrs. 
Elford      Eddy,      president      of   '  the 
Bastbav  Club  of  Blind  Women,  21 
fellowships    have    been    established 
and    these    will    make    possible    21 
trained  German  shepherd  dogs  for 
blind  men  and  women  of  the  bay 
region.     Among   th©   first   to   enter 
the  class  next  week  will  be  Regi- 
nald  White,   the  first   blind  World 
war  veteran,  who  resides  at  Yount- 
ville  "Veterans'  home,  and  Miss  Ma- 
tilda Allison,  blind  dictation  opera- 
tor at  the  Napa  state  home,    Both 
were   guests   at  yesterday's   lunch- 
eon. 

STARTED  1^;  GERMANY 
Mrs.  Eustis  was  insj^red  to 
found  the  Seeing  Ey^  organization 
five  years  ago  when  YS-^/hing  the 
training  of  German  shej>herd  dogs 
in  Germany  as  gui^<*f  for  blind 
German  soldiers.  With  the  help  of 
''  els  so  quickly,  so  harmlessly  and 
iPleasantly^^and  ooft  onh'  a  dime? 
jMorris  Frank,  American  blind  vet- 
eran, the  Seeing  Eye  institute  was 
started  in  Nashville  and  Is  now 
Islowly  supplying  dogs  to  blind  men 
and  women  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  dogs  are  given  first  a  three 
months'  training  by  Alpine  train- 
ers, who  themselves  go  blindfolded 
through  the  city  traffic  to  prove 
the  efficiency  of  their  dogs  before 
turning  them  over  to  the  blind. 
Then  follows  three  weeks  of  trains 
ing  with  the  dog  and  the  blind 
master  before  both  are  allowed  to 
go  free.  By  means  of  a  specially 
iconstructed  harness,  the  dog  and 
■rnaster  give  to  each  other  the  signs 
by  which  the  blind  is  able  to  go 
through  the  most  dangerous  traf- 
fic. 

A  word  of  warning  to  the  public 
[before  the  dogs  arrive  was  given 
^y  Mrs.  Eustis  yesterday. 

♦The  public  is  a  great  deal 
harder  to  educate  than  the  blind, 
themselves.  Passershy  often  whis- 
tle, call  or  pet  a  blind  leader 
and  in  so  doing  distract  the  dog 
from  its  woi'k,  perhaps  at  a  most 
hazardous  nioment.  without  re- 
alizing that  the  |jlind  man  is 
momentarily  deprived  of  his 
trained  eyes,"  she  declared. 


For  the  education  of  the  public, 
Mrs.  Eustis  has  laid  down  ten  comr 
mandments,  all  warning  against  \x\r 
terference  during  the  period  of 
[training   on    downtown   streets. 

FEDERATION   IS   SPONSOR 

Mrs.  Eustis  and  her  class  of 
jhlind  leaders  were  brought  here 
through  the  Alameda  County  Fed- 
eration which  adopted  this  project 
as  its  outstanding  year's  work  un- 
:der  the  administration  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
igar  N.  Pickering. 

Honor  guests  who  were  present' 
for  yesterday's  luncheon  included 
Mrs.  Elford  Eddy,  president  of  the 
lEastbay  Club  of  Blind  Women;  Col. 
iN.  M.  Holderman,  superintendent 
,of  the  Veterans'  home  and  holder 
jof  the  Congressional  medal  for 
|bi-avery;  Dr.  C.  E.  Sisspns,  medical 
superintendent  of  Napa  state  home; 
Dr.  Newell  Perry,  director  of  the 
iCalifornia  School  for  the  Blind; 
Fred  E.  Bebergall,  superintendent 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Car- 
roll, state  vocational  teacher  for 
'the  blind. 

j  Mrs.  Annie  Z4itle  Barry,  state 
vice-president  at  large  for  the  Cali- 
[fornia  federation,  was  also  a  lunch- 
eon speaker,  telling  of  plans  for 
! reorganization  to  be  presented  at 
the  annual  state  convention  in  Oak- 
land  next   May. 

The  luncheon  followed  the  an- 
nual business  session  which  fea- 
tured reports  of  officers  and  chair- 
men as  well  as  presidents  of  Ala- 
meda county  clubs,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  officers. 

Mrs.  Edgar  N.  Pickering  was 
unanimously  re-elected  to  the  office 
ef  president;  Mrs.  Louis  Engler, 
first  vieeTpresident;  Mrs.  John  E. 
Goody,  re-elected  second  vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs.  Flora  M,  Anderson,  re- 
elected treasurer;  Mrs.  O.  B.  Gadd- 
well,  rercleeted  auditor.  Mrs.  Ji. 
H.  McVay,  recording  secretary,  and 
Mrs.  li,  R.  Ratcliff,  correspondini^ 
secretary,  were  also  chosen  to  serve 
the  second  terra. 
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Leader  Guest  of  FederaHon 


jjng  Eye' 

/to  light)    MRS.   EXFORD  EDDY,  president  of   the   East    Bay   Club   for   Blind  Wo'rm^, 

rifrtaman  shepherd  Icadrr.   "Beda";  MRS.    DOROTHY    HARRISON    EUSTIS.    prcsidcfH, 

In^national   "Seeing  Eye"'  organization  of   Nashville.    Tenn.,    and    Switzerland:     and     MRS. 

tAR  N.  PICKERING,  president  of  Alameda  County  Federation  of  Women's  clubs.     Mrs.  Eustij 

corn's  to  supervise  the  tirsl  class  for  the  training  of  dogs  as  "Seeing  Eyes"  for  the  blind.     The  dogs  arrive 
wth  their  trainers  next  vnck  and  will  begin  training  in  the  Oakland  streets. — TRIBUNE  photo. 


MAY  TRAIN 

POLICE   DOGS 

AS   AIDS   TO 

SAN   DIEGO 
BLIND 

SbON  it  may  be  a, common  sight 
on  San  DiegO  streets  to  see 
German  police  dogs  leading  the 
city's  blind. 

Concerted  action  to  train  and 
use  the  animals  for  this  purpose 
is  predicted  by  C.  P.  Pearson,  1558 
Ninth-st,  leader  in  the  Braille  club 
here. 

He  says  after  the  war  Germany 
experimented  with  the  dogs  as 
leaders  for  war  blinded  veterans 
and  found  they  displayed  almost 
hiunan  intelligence  as  guides. 

So  tha  Braille!  club  madQ  &Xf^ 
rangements  for  a  special  speaker 
on  the  subject  at  a  meeting  at  2 
p.  m.,  Friday,  April  18,  in  the  San 
Diego  Woman's  club  house. 

The  club  members  will  hear  a 
blind  man  from  Los  Angeles,  who 
is  an  expert  in  training  police  dogs 
as  guides,  tell  how  it's  done  and 
how  the  dogs  act. 

There  are  about  175  blind  people 
in  San  Diego  county,  most  of 
them  ftdults,  Pearson  says. 

♦  ♦  -> 
"XTOV  V.n°^  Helen  Keller  finds 
•  .A- .  tha ;  the  heaviest  burden  of 
the  blind  is  not  blindness,  but 
idleness,  and  that  is  one  thing  our 
Braille  club  is  working  so  hard  to 
get  away  from,"  he  said  in  telling 
some  of  the  club's  projects  for  the 
spring. 

Next  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
the  members  of  the  club  will  hold 
their  semi-annual  sale  of  hand- 
work on  the  second  floor  of  Holz- 
wasser's  department  store. 

Baskets,  hampers,  jardinieres, 
rugs,  hooked  rugs,  door  mats, 
ajprous  and  oil  cloth  toy  elephants 
are  among  the  offerings  of  the 
members  who  get  all  of  the  money 
derived  from  the  sales  for  their 
individual  use. 

Club  members  are  urging  every- 
one to  write  their  congressmen  to 
support  the  proposed  $100,000  an- 
nual appropriation  to  the  Braille 
Institute  at  Los  Angeles,  which 
is  seeking  to  provide  literature  for 
the  blind. 

■»     ♦     •» 

"'pHERE  are  only  a  few  publi- 
*•   cations  f  or  th^bli-  4  and  all 


iare  costly,"  Pearson  said. 

He  takes  the  Braille  edition  of 
the  Reader's  Digest,  which  costs 
$25  a  year,  is  about  four  inches 
thick  and  measures  11  by  13 
inches.  The  ordinary  edition  of 
ithis  monthly  publication  is  about 
la  fifth  of  an  inch  thick  and  meas- 
ures about  eight  by  five  inches. 

There  is  litle  outside  of  text 
books  available  for  the  blind  to 
iread,  Pearson  says,  and  reading  is 
I  a  big  need  for  folks  when  tim^ 
[means, little,  -    ^/ 


H-cY  \,  V^dO. 


ai^^iSmenWill 
mg  Eye"  Fund 

FRtriTA''ALE  WOMEN'S*""cLUB 
may  list  among  its  philanthropy 
projects  of  the  year  a  generous  con- 
tribution to  the  Alameda  County 
Federation  fund  for  establishing 
"Seeing  Eye"  Fellowships.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  local  clubs, 
Alameda  County  Federation  will 
purchase  two  of  the  German  shep- 
herd dogs  for  training  as  blind 
leaders  this  week.  Classes  began 
this  morning  on  Oakland  down- 
town streets  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harri.son  Eustis, 
president  of  the  International  See- 
ing Eye  organization. 

Members  of  this  club's  philan- 
thropy section  will  meet  Thursday 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Annie  Blowers, 
3317  Arkansas  street.  It  is  to  be 
the  final  meeting  of  the  term.  In 
addition  'o  making  many  layettes 
and  supplying  baskets  of  food, 
clothing  and  money  to  needy  fam- 
ilies, this  group  has  made  bed 
jackets  and  collected  home-made 
jams  and  jellies  for  the  veterans 
at  liivermore  hospital. 


^e^WeWy  .Ga.'b.,  Q'a'xetir, 
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opening  today  on  the  city 
class  to  instruct  the  blind 
of  dogs  as  guides,  BSSS^ 
the  fu-st  city  in  the  United 
States  to  ^undertake  such  a  project. 
Early  this  morning  the  city  streets 
were  converted  into  "class  rooms" 
when  eight  blind  persons  were  given 
German  police  dogs  which  are  to  be 
trained  to  guide  them  through  traf- 
fic £tad  about  their  daily  duties. 

The  purpose  of  the  class  is  to  edu- 
cate the  dogs  to  become  the  "blind 
men's  eyes."  The  work  in  Berkeley 
was  started  under  the  personal  super- 
vision o'f  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison 
Eustis.  president  of  the  international 


"Seeing  Eye"  organization,  who  will 
leave  tomorrow  for  her  home  in  Phil- 
adelphia. ,  The  work  will  then  con- 
tinije  for  tiie;next  three  weeks  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Adelaide  Clif- 
ford, a  Junior  League  girl  who  has 
volunteered  her  services;  and  William 
Debetaz,    assistant. 

Cooperation    Asked 

Because  of  the  unusual  charsicter 
of  the  class,  Mrs.  Eustis  wishes  to 
iimpress  upon  the  public  the  need  for 
|co-operating  wich  the  instructors  aaid 
their  pupils  in  every  possible  way.  Ini 
jorder  to  do  this  she  has  compiled: 
,the  following  suggestions  for  the  edu-i 
ication  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
project: 

,  "Remember  the  leading  dog  is  the 
[eyes  of  the  blind  man  first,  and  a 
Idog  second.  Do  not  interfere  m  any 
way  with  either  the  leading  dog  or: 
Ithe  blind  master;  do  not  speak  to 
■the  dog  at  any  time  and  under  no 
jcircumstances  call  the  nam.e  of  the 
dog;  do  not  touch  or  pet  the  dog;' 
:do  not  whistle  to  the  dog  or  otherwise 
jtry  to  attract  his  attention,  so  divert^ 
ling  his  mind  from  his  work;  do  not 
jfeed  the  dog;  do  not  shriek  or  ex-: 
Iclaim  as  you  pass  the  dog  or  meet 
Ihim  unexpectedly;  give  the  opportun- 
jity  for  the  dog  to  pass  and  do  not 
iwilfuUy  obstruct  his  v>'ay  in  order  to 
'see  what  he  will  do;  speak  to  his  mas- 
ter before  touching  him;  the  blind 
imaster  cannot  protect  himself  or  his 
,dog.  The  dog  can  only  protect  himself 
!and  his  maste^  by  a  ^wl;  this  growl 
the  public  resents,  therefore  do  not 
put  the  dog  in  a  position  where  it  is 
becessary  for  him  to  appear  disagree- 
able. 

Mrs.  Eustis  wishes  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  all  education  of  the  dogs  in 
teaching  them  to  lead  the  blind  is 
based  on  the  knowledge  of  animal 
psychology  and  that  no  cruelty  or 
cruel  tactics   are  used. 

Although  the  work  of  educating 
dogs  to  lead  the  blind  has  been  going 
on  in  Germany  for  the  past  15  years, 
the  work  in  America  is  comparatively 
new,  there  now  being  only  16  persons 
in  the  whole  country  who  own  "guide 
dogs."  Their  training  has  been  as  in- 
dividuals, however,  and  Berkeley  is 
the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to, 
undertake  class  training  of  individualSi 
and  their  dogs. 

The  dogs  and  the  instructors  are 
provided  by  the  "Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,"  a 
non-profit  organization  with  head- 
quarters in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
in  Switzerland. 

Three  Stages 

The  instruction  which  enables  the 
blind  to  learn  how  to  use  dogs  as 
guides,  is  according  to  Mrs.  Eiistis, 
divided  into  three  stages.  "The  first," 
she  says,  "consists  of  a  seeing  instruc- 
tor working  the  dog  day  after  day 
over  a  given  route  through  city 
streets  until  the  dog  knows  it  by 
heart.  The  dog  wears  a  special  har- 
ness with  a  semi-stiff  U-shaped  han- 
dle through  which  his  every  move- 
ment and  reaction  is  conveyed  to  his; 
master's  hand.  The  first  stage  covers| 
about  three  months  and  when  finish-' 
:ed,  the  dog  goes  at  a  fast  walk  so 
that  the  slackening  of  his  gait  for  an 
obstacle  is  instantly  felt  through  the 
|semi-rigid  handle  of  his  harness.  For 
the  curbs  he  pul'is  back  and  stands 
jstill  so  that  his  master  can  find  the 
\edge  with  his  cane;  for  steps,  ap- 
proaching traffic  and  all  obstacles 
barring  progress,  he  sits  down;  for 
trees,  letter-boxes,  scaffoldings,  awn- 
ings or  pedestrians,  lie  leans  away 
from  his  man  who  follows  the  pull 
[and     so   is  led     safely     around.     He 
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El«ht  in  Class 

;tTkeleyans     and     one   San 

form     the     present   class 

,u.«         .w    wav    in    the    city    streets. 

Thevare   MissMaUlda   Alli5on    Mi^ 

SLy   OBrion.   Miss   Mary    E.   Ward. 

Srs.   Rose     Seeley.     Reginald  White 

Henr^-  Taber  and  Frank  Stewart.  The 

"r"!;    ft   worker  in   the   Blind  Craft 

■v  in     San     Francisco,  has  been 

'ver  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Quinaxi.  man- 

■t^  plant,  to  demonstrate  the 

ity   of   the   use    of   dogs    as 

■  ttie  blind  factory  worker  in 

hls~daiiy   task.  T,p,.k». 
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Eyes  of  Blind 


MISS 
ADELAIDE 
CLIFFORD, 
New  York 
society  girl, 
training 
German 
shepherd 
dog  to 
lead  the 
blind, 
f'     shown 
^      as  she 
tt  lakes  dog 
I     through 
paces  on 
Berkeley 
streets. 
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Regular  $1.59 

Kayser  Malvelray 

usually  sell  at  $1.59 
rayon;     cut    to    size 
tailored.    Every  pair  p 
$1.95    Women's 

trimmed  with  dainty  ! 
Well  made  of  a  fin 
In  pastel  shades. 

SWAN   &   GBRWIN- 

Tomorrow 
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rp'Sfe. .  "filing  Eye"  project  fos-. 
X  /tei-edN^.Jna'metift-etuuity,  Fe4- 
eration,  lis  having  enthusiastic.  sur|- 
port  from  Glenview  club,  in  which 
Mrs.  Edgar  N.  Picl<ering-,  county 
president,  has  membership.  Glen- 
view clubwomen  have  not  only  con- 
tributed generously  to  the  Fellow- 
ship fund  for  supplying  leaders  for 
the  blind,  but  a  group  has  formed 
a  volunteer  motor  corps  to  trans- 
port blind  girls  to  and  from  their 
classes  in  Berlceley,  where  the  See- 
ing Eye  organization  put  eight  dogs 
into  action  yesterday  under  th^.. 
direction  of  Mrs.  D.  H.  Eiisti.'^, 
president.  Arrangements  for  this 
service  were  mad©  by  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Anloff,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hauser,  Mrs.  Fred  Hall  and  Mrs. 
D.  T.  McNaughton. 

Three  Glenview  mem,bers  have 
received  appointments  to  the  1930 
state  convention  board.  They  are 
Mrs.  Herbert  Hauser,  Mrs.  Fred 
Hall  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Bours,  Glen- 
view president. 

Representing  Glenview  at  the 
district  convention  in  Richmond  to- 
morrow will  be  Mrs.  G.  H.  Jer- 
mack,  Mrs.  H.  D-jRider,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Greenlaw  and  jVli-si  Jack  J.  Ran- 
dolph, delegates;  y&rs.  E.  N.  Tif- 
fany, Mrs.  C^  B.  Goodhue,  Mrs., 
Leon  Tyler  and  Mi?s'.  Guy  Howland, 
alternateK™..*^"'*'^ 

Mrs.  Bours  will  call  a  meeting 
of  her  board  tomorrow  morning  at 
10:30  o'clock,  preceding  the  regular 
luncheon  and  business  session  in 
the  Park  Boulevard  clubrooms. 
Assisting  hostesses  for  the  luncheon 
are  Mrs.  W.  Burrie,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Blick,  Mrs.  Grace  Beckman.  Mrs. 
J.  McEwing  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Mc- 
Mullin. 

For  the  2  o'clock  program  to- 
morrow Mrs.  Bessie  Wood  Gusta- 
son  will  be  the  speaker,  discussing 
the  advantages  of  the  "City  Man- 
ager Form  of  Government."  Ruth 
Hall  Crandall,  contralto,  also  a 
Glenview  member,  will  contributs 
the  musical  program. 


CIND  WOMAN, 
FAITHFUL  DOG, 
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kOf  the  most  interesting  char- 
'  after^at  the  club  convention  here 
tnis  v/eek  was  Mrs.  Ijford  Eddy, 
bUnd  woman,  of  Berkeley,  one  of  the 
fin!l  Ul  I  i*liL '  United  States  to  have 
a  tj;ained  dog  or  "seeing  eye"  to  go 
abouf^lOh  '"iHifaoJ^^g^  Eddy  is  un- 
hampered by  the  loss  "oJ  her  sight, 
for  her  dog,  a  handsome  German 
shepherd  female,  especially  trained  by 
Swiss  experts,  sees  for  her.  Mrs.  Eddy 
does    her    own   shopping;    goes    three 


tiRiBs  a  week  to  the  university  of 
California  where  she  is  taking  some 
special  v7ork;  attends  club  meetings, 
in  fact  goes  any  place  that  she  wants 
to,  even  though  she  is  blind. 

I  Mrs.  Eddy  became  blind  in  1918 
from  a  childhood  affliction  that  had 

jnot  been   properly   cared   for. 

I  "I  was  determined,"  she  said,  "not 
to  let  my  blindness  get  the  better  of 

ime  and  not  to  be  a  burden  on  every- 

jbody." 

!  DOG    SEES    FOR   HER 

I  She  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where 
under  the  leadership  of  some  noted 
Swiss  experts  she  went  into  train- 
ing with  her  dog  and  since  then  the 
dog  is  her  sight.  He  guides  her  safely, 
miakes  it  known  when  there  is  a  step 
down  or  an  obstruction  in  her  path, 

!  guides  her  safely  through  crowds  and 
protects  her  from  harm. 

Mrs.  Eddy  has  recently  been  elect- 
ed president  of  the  first  blind  wo- 
man's club  in  the  world,  established 
this  week  in  Berkeley  and  known  as 
the  East  Bay  club  of  Blind  Women. 
The  club  has  joined  the  federation  of 
Women's  clubs. 

CLUBS  INTERESTED 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
gar N.  Pickering,  of  Oakland,  the 
federated  clubs  have  become  interest- 
ed in  the  possibility  cf  aiding  blind 
women  to  help  themselvss  and  have 
established  several  scholarships  to  en- 
;able  some  outstanding  blind  women 
to  purchase  dogs  and  train  them,  as 
Ithelr  "seeing  eyes."  Several  such  wo- 
men have  already  been  aided. 

■  A  number  of  women  from  the  Col- 
lege Women's  club  are  studying  the 
Braille  system  and  making  books  for 
ithe  blind. 

j  Mrs.  Eddy  has  attended  all  sessions. 
I  of  the  convention  here.  Since  be- 
[  Goming  blind  she  has  been  married  to 
la  well  known  San  Francisco  newspa- 
[per  writer  and  columnist.  Through- 
out the  country  her  experiment  with 
the  'seeing  eye"  or  the  trained 
jhas  attracted  attention. 
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Police-.mo^    Bought 
Tp^AM^BUnd  in  Napa 

iOider  that  she  might  further  her 
IS  m  tft'inging  comfort  and  joy  -jf 
livini  tq'^ersons,  who,  like  herself, 
arc  iliE^,^Iiss  Matilda  Allison,  tal- 
enteJ  I«&pa,feiil,  is  to  take  a  special 
course  in~'^erkeley.  Reginald  White, 
blind  Napa  war  veteran  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Hbrne,  will  also  take  the  course. 

The  special  ti'aining,  to  last  three 
weeks,  will  be  given  by  the  Interna- 
tional All  Seeing  Eye,  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  study,  Miss  Allison  and 
Mr.  White  will  be  provided  with  Ger- 
man police  dogs,  which  .will  hereafter 
act  as  guides  to  their  blind  mistress 
and  master. 

Miss  Allison  has  long  been  known 


for  her  work  in  aiding  the  blind.  She 
preaches  the  doctrine  they  should: 
lequip  themselves  to  "enjoy  the  dignityi 
of  self  support."  She  leads  a  life  that 
IS  an  example  of  her  doctrine. 

Aliss  Allison  holds  a  civil  service 
position  as  stenographer  and  is  con- 
sidered remarkably  proficient.  She 
has  aided  in  the  editing  of  the  Imola 
Times,  a  tri-monthly  paper  at  the 
Napa  State  Hospital,  where  she  is  em- 
ployed.    She  also  gives  lectures. 

Miss  Allison  is  a  former  Placer 
county  girl,  born  in  Lincoln,  where 
she  lost  her  sight  in  an  accident  at  the 
age  of  7  years. 
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URGES  DOGS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Herman      '&«M4^-''S'uggests       Giving 
Trained  Animals  to  Them. 

y 

"Th^eis  one  great  way  of  helping 
the  bfi^d  *^oday  that  should  be  with- 
in the  sco5>.e  of  many  organizations 
who  have  such  a  desire,  and  that  is 
by  giving  the  afflicted  one  in  your 
neighborhood  a  trained  dog  such  as 
I  have  here  with  me  today,"  said 
Herman  Emil,  social  service  director 
of  the  Lighthouse,  an  institution  for 
the  blind  in  East  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
Manhattan,  at  a  luncheon  yesterday 
of  the  Ridgewood  Lions  Club  at  the 
Ridgewood  Gardens,  1,600  Myrtle 
Avenue.  Mr.  Emil  explained  the 
great  value  of  such  an  animal  and 
illustrated  how  it  guided  him  through 

,  rough  places  and  ?<"  streets.  The 

dog    obeyed    comm^  of    "right," 

j"left"   and   "ahead,'     .,.  it  refused  to 

imove  in  any  directioi  "  vvhere  danger 

jmenaced,  Mr.  Emil  saiJ. 

I    Nine     Ijlind     m.embers     from     the 

JLighthouse  gave  a  short  minstrel! 
show.  TwentyTone  hundred  Lions; 
Clubs  throughout  this  country,  it  was 
announced,  would  hold  luncheons  for 
the    benefit    of    the    blind    of    their 

Ineighborhoods  this  week. 
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Leaders  for  Blind 
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DOGS 

TRAINED  AS 

EYESJEOK: 


One  San  Francisco  man,  tout 
Berkeley  women,  a  Napa  woman  and 
a  World  War  veluran  in  the  Yount- 
vlUe  State  Home,  all  blind,  are  carry* 
Ing  on  today  with  a  new  sense  of  free-^ 
dom,  led  wherever  they  wish  to  go  by 
educated  German  shepherd  dogs. 

The  men  and  women*  are  all  grad- 
tiates  of  the  Seeing  Eye  SchooJ.  which 
began  instructing  the  blind  puplk  in 
the  handling  of  their  dog  guides  in 
Berkeley  early  ths  month.  The  Seeing 
Ej'e  Is  a  non-profit  organization  with 
national  headquarters  in  Nash\illc, 
Tenn.,  and  an  international  establish-, 
ment  in  Switzerland.  j 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  WEST  ] 

The  Berkeley  class  v,'as  the  first  to 
iBe  held  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Eight} 
men  and  women  will  be  trained  in  aJ 
San  Francisco  class  beginning  about 
July  1.  Miss  Adelaide  Clifford,  head! 
instructor  for  the  Seeing  Eye  in  the' 
United  States,  and  William  Debetaz, 
sent  here  from  Switzerland,  will  begin 
training  the  new  class  of  dogai*  to, 
Berkeley  in  a  few  days.      ■,       jr 

The  San  Francisco  man  VliiSr  l5  go- 
ing his  way^with  his  Ipader  Is  Frank 
Stewart,  Blindcraft  eniiloye^vho  was 
graduated  in  record  tirie^  i 

The  World  War  veteran  Is  Reginald 
White,  first  United  States  vetejan  of 
the  great  conflict  to  receive  a  German 
shepherd  leader.  White  celebrated 
his  new  freedom  immediately  by  com-J 
ing  alone  from  Berkeley  to  San  Fran-] 
Cisco  and  .spending  the  day  here  "see- 
ing the  sights." 

UNIQUE  ORGANIZATION 

The  Berkeley  women  graduates  are 
Miss  Ethel  Roikjer,  violhiist,  pupil  of 
Louis  Perslnger;  Miss  Marie  Ward; 
dictaphone  operator;  Miss  Daisyl 
O'Brien,  voice  and  stringed  Instru-- 
ment  instructor,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Rose' 
Seeley.  ' 

The  Napa  woman  Is  Miss  Matilda 
Allison,  secretary  to  nine  doctors  in 
the  Napa  State  Hospital.  — -.. 


MRS.  ELFORD  EDDY,  first  woman  in  California  to  have 
dog  trained  by  "Seeing  Eye"  organization  is  shown  above 
wilia  Bedju  Mrs.  Eddy,  is  a  sponsor  of  the  movement.       


Success  of  First  ^Seeing  Eye^  School  in  West 
Prompts  Forming  or  t^m^d^ 


Mr%>'  "^ 


MISS  O'BRIEN 

Among    first    grad-" 
nates    of    first    Seeing 

in  West  is  Miss  Bafsy 
P'Br-ien,.  shawn  abave« 


GRADUATES  FINISH  INSTRUCTION 

Miss  O'Brien  (left),  music  teacher,  and 
Mary  Ward  (right),  dictaphone  operator, 
shown  with  instructors  as  they  take  final 
lesson  with  dogs  trained  to  lead  them. 
[Seeing  Eye  School  is  non-profit  institution 


^^c-- 


Ml^kciif  MA^<»liil^i£M.' 


^^     SCHOOL  TO  START  IN  S.  F. 

Success  of  the  Berkeley  school  causes  class  of 
blind  to  be  organized  in  San  Francisco.  Left  to 
right  above  are  Matilda  Allison  of  Napa;  Adelaide 
Clifford,  head  instructor,  and  Reginald  White  with 
dogs  traiBe<l  to  guide  the  unfortunates  in  darkness. 


"T^EW  EYES'  FOR  TEACHER 

This  noble  German  shepherd,  Stina„ 
makes  life  brighter  today  for  Miss  Daisy 
O'Brien,  Berkeley  music  teacher  and  one 
of  the  first  graduates  of  new  Seeing  Ey^ 
School^  th«  first  e»tablil»hed  in  th«  W|^J 


Ou-V  X^Ll-h^^^  AfHltAa^S, 


lA- 


^ 


I'^SO. 


"Forward,  Beda,  Forward 

HELEN   E.   REYNOLDS 


>  > 


BEDA"  is  an  educated  German  shep- 
herd dog — not  just  trained  to  obey 
commands  but  really  educated,  for 
Beda  refuses  to  follow  orders  unless  the 
safety  of  her  mistress  is  assured  by  obedi- 
ence. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Eddy  of  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia, is  totally  blind  and  Beda  acts  as  both 
guard  and  guide  for  her.  For  many  years  Mrs. 
Eddy  was  dependent  upon  other  persons  to 
guide  her  to  places  she  wanted  to  go  and  to 
keep  her  out  of  danger.  Now  with  the  lov- 
ing assistance  of  Beda  she  is  free  to  jour- 
ney about  with  absolute  confidence  that  she 
will  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way. 

In  Europe  many  dogs  are  performing  a 
service  similar  to  Beda's  but  there  are  only 
a  very  few  in  the  United  States  which  have 


been  taught  to  take  charge  of  the  physical 
welfare  of  a  blind  person.     A  great  many 
of  those  in  European  countries  are  faith- j 
fully  serving  men  who  lost  their  sight  in 
military  service  during  the  World  War.       ' 

When  Mrs.  Eddy  heard  that  there  was 
located  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  an  institu- 
tion called  the  "School  of  the  Seeing  Eye" 
where  dogs  were  taught  to  watch  over  the  i 
steps  of  a  blind  master  or  mistress,  and  the! 
sightless  owners  taught  as  well  to  under- 
stand the  movements  of  the  dogs,  she  at 
once  decided  to  go  there  and  obtain  for  her- 
self the  joy  and  independence  such  an  ani- 
mal could   give. 

After  spending  three  weeks  at  the  school 
in  Nashville,  Mrs.  Eddy  returned  to  heri 
home  in  Berkeley  with  Beda  who  now  ac-| 


companies  her  everywhere. 

Beda  wears  the  specially  constructed  har- 
ness shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying 
photographs  and  her  mistress  has  learned 
to  interpret  every  movement  through  the 
super-sensitive  fingers  possessed  by  a  sight- 


ino. 


Dogs  That  Lead  the  Blind 


Condensed  from  The  Woman's  Journal  (May,  '30) 
Helen  Hulett  Searl 


THE  work  of  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Harrison  Eustis,  an  Ameri- 
can woman  living  in  Swit- 
zerland, is  known  and  valued  in 
at  least  four  European  countries, 
and  is  just  becoming  established 
in  her  own.  This  work,  which 
began  with  the  training  of  Ger- 
man Shepherd  dogs  for  police 
duty,  and  has  developed  into  a 
school  for  educating  them  as 
guides  for  people  who  have  lost 
their  eyesight,  is  perhaps  the 
most  outstanding  service  to  the 
blind  since  the  invention  of  the 
Braille  system  of  letters. 

Mrs.  Eustis's  school  is  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  quaint  university 
town  of  Lausanne.  It  is  called  in 
French,  "I'Oeil  qui  Voit." 

In  1923  her  interest  in  the 
German  Shepherd  dog  took  her 
abroad.  She  soon  became  in- 
tensely absorbed  in  the  work  the 
German  Government  was  doing, 
supplying  these  dogs  to  the  sol- 
diers who  had  been  blinded  in  the 
War.  Each  disabled  soldier  who 
was  capable  of  handling  a  dog 
was  given  one  and  an  allowance 
for  its  maintenance. 

The  German  Shepherd  dog  has 
been  found  to  be  the  best  dog 
for  the  work.  He  has  been  bred 
for  centuries  to  herd  sheep,  and 


has  the  instincts  of  protection 
and  responsibility.  He  has  the 
proper  weight  to  pull  back  in  his 
harness  and  have  his  master 
sense  the  immediate  reaction. 

"The  three  months'  prelimi- 
nary education  with  a  seeing 
teacher  is  most  important,"  said 
Mrs.  Eustis,  "  because  we  are  not 
'training'  the  dog  as  you  would 
train  an  animal  to  go  through 
certain  prescribed  tricks.  We  are 
educating  him  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  most  interesting 
to  see  how  much  more  careful  the 
dog  is  of  the  blind  man  from  the 
moment  she  —  we  find  the  fe- 
males more  responsive  to  this 
particular  kind  of  work  —  begins 
to  work  with  him  than  she  has 
been  with  the  instructor. 

"The  groundwork  consists  of 
taking  the  dog  over  the  same 
route  each  day  until  the  dog 
knows  it  by  heart  and  can  take 
care  of  any  situation  which  may 
arise. 

"The  dog  is  provided  with  a 
harness  with  a  semi-stiff  U-shaped 
handle  through  which  her  every 
movement  and  reaction  is  felt 
by  the  man.  She  is  taught  to  sit 
down  for  curves  and  steps;  to 
stand  still  for  traffic.  For  tele- 
phone poles  or  other  obstructions 
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kind! 


understands  such  com- 
,  "Forward,"  "Check," 
5r  "Left,"  but  she  only 
;n  the  way  is  clear  for 
!ss  to  follow.  The  watch- 
il  always  endeavors  to 
en  her  charge  and  any 
anger  such  as  an  auto- 
id  makes  a  wide  detour 
ly  object  in  their  path, 
dge  of  every  curb  she 
X  halt  to  let  her  mistress 
•e  is  a  step  to  be  nego- 

hey  cross  a  busy  street 
y  gets  the  direction  of 
the  sound  and  when  the 
gs  orders  the  dog  "For- 

the  traffic  is  clear  Beda 
rwise  she  stands  immov- 
tio  amount  of  urging,  no 
commands  of  "Forward, 
vrard"  have  any  effect  un- 
)ssing  is  safely  open. 

Eddy  drops  any  article 
ler   glove   or   cane,   Beda 

other    business    and    re- 

;ter  where  the  mistress 
faithful  companion  re- 
be  separated  from  her. 
I  a  restaurant  manager 
dog  should  remain  out- 
oor  but  unless  Beda  can 
;he  table  during  the  meal 
ly  must  seek  another 
jat.  On  train  journeys 
usually  expected  to  ride 
fgage  car  but  not  so  for 
•  must  be  treated  as  a 
assenger  in  the  coach. 
I  it  takes  a  good  deal  of 
to  persuade  trainmen 
is  as  it  should  be,  but 
i  Beda  travels  with  her 

a  very  modest,  business- 
!he  doesn't  jump  all  over 
when  she  meets  them  nor 
ces.  Neither  does  she  dig 
nd  a  place  to  bury  bones, 
js  out  of  the  possessions 
m  she  is  associated.  Her 
taken  up  with  great  re- 
luties  to  indulge  in  such 

?  Well,  yes,  as  far  as 
concerned,  but  the  idea 

ik  is  certainly  disproved 
way  by   Beda  and  her 
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k.    NO 
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BlindAccompanied 
By  'Seeing  Eye*  Dog 
^iIIowe3  on  S.  P. 

jfrfre*t  Vcafr oration's  clelerpnce 
for  VM^'a  urap>rtun!\tes  was  demon- 
■tr.aW.l  herrfltoday  by  Southern  Pa- 
clfi</CompA». 

oleatiag  an  exception  to  hither- 
to Inviolate  rtles.  officials  of  the 
company  annotmced  that  hereafter 
blind  persons  accompanied  by  "ste- 
tng  eye"  d^K'  w"'  ^^  permitted  to 
use  any  of  Its  trains,  coaches,  in 
club  cars  of  Pullman  trains,  on  the 
upper  deck  of  ferry  steamers  and 
on  EU^t  Electric  cars. 

Special  permits  will  be  given  each 
bUnd  person  whose  dally  steps  ar^ 
fuided  by  faithful  dogr».  J^«*as 
stated. 

SaH  V-r  a  Ncl&e.o,  Cal..  \3ee 

To  Speak  Here 

BGuiWoman  To 
Deliver  Address 
Jlere  On  Monday 


MISS    MATILD.%    ALLISON,   one 
of   the   notrd  blind  peraonM  of 
;iia.    who    will      Mpeak      here 
before  an  aswnibly  of  Sac- 
rani>  ritfi's    American    Leg^ion    Aux- 
llJarv   No.  61.  . 


liuy  luioii-  an  usifinbly  ol  the 
leRion  auxiliary. 

On  June  21th  she  will  speak 
about  Helen  Keller  before  the 
menjbcr.s  of  St.  Helena  Rotary 
Club.  On  June  27th  she  will  be  the 
Kuest  of  the  Lincoln  Rotaiy  Club 
of  Placer  County. 

Miss  Allison,  who  is  employed  as 
a  clinical  .stenographer  at  the  Napa 
State  Hospital,  has  lontc  been 
known  for  her  work  in  aiding:  the 
blind.  She  preaches  the  doctriiu 
that  they  should  eciulp  themselves 
to  "enjoy  the  dignity  of  self-sup- 
port."  _  ^ 


Sa tvl  tV.3 n  e.'vs.g.o>^i -^^-tWeii.  W- 


Tu-Ne    M,   l^30. 


UN  PLEftD 


itDRSDAY  IK  CLCBDOM 
CITY  Ct,UB — Thursday  evenlll. 
.  William  G.  Marvin,  soeaker. 
„  „.  ...  Women's  City  Club. 
PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  P.  T.  A.— Prosram  for 
uraduatlnt  students.  ■;  v.  m-  School 
auditorium.  

By  MARJORIE  ADAMS 

Coincident  with  the  aunouncement 
that  the  training  of  "Seeing  Eye  dogs 
and  their  blind  masters  will  begin  m 
San  Francisco  on  July  5,  :an  Francisco 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  issued  an 
appeal  today  to  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  non-interference  with  the 
enterprise.  ,    „,.t. 

Citizens  are  asked  to  co-operate  with 
the  request  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  training  school  by  refraining 
from  speaking  to,  or  interfering  with, 
either  dog  or  master  when  encountered 
on  the  ;.t.-eets.  <,  ..v.^ ' 

Any  breaA  in  the  con     uity  of  the 
man's   concentration,    or   that   of   tiie 
animal  being  trained  to  lead  him,  wiu  ] 
jeopardize  the  success  of  the  teaching 
proces.s.  .  .       ,    ..  „ 

It  is,  therefore,  the  wish  of  the 
Council  women  who  are  sponsoring  the 
training  school  that  the  rule  be  rigidly 
enforced  and  respected  by  the  nubhc.  ^^ 

The  training  class  for  "Seeing  Eye 
dogs  and  their  blind  masters  will  be 
held  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  at  loOO  Mc- 
Allister street.  Council  interest  dur- 
ing the  summer  will  be  focussed  on 
this  project.  _  .  „  . 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  region  had 
a  preliminary  view  of  the  train  ng  of 
these  shepherd  dogs  in  the  leading  of 
the  blind  when  a  preparatory  class  was  , 
held  in  Berkeley  in  April.    Eight  adults  ^ 
were  trained  with  the  dogs. 

The  same  number  will  undergo  the 
training  in  San  Francisco. 

San    Francisco  'will    welcome    the] 
"Father  of  Motliers  Day"  on  the  oc- 


casion oi  .  -  '  ;  . 

during  the  ilni  ty-tiecond  Hauiual  uiAiidi 
aerie  convention  of  llic  Fratemali 
i  1  .]  '  r  I  as.  It  WHS  announced  to- 
organlzalloiKs  of  north- 
L..:   L    '  '   whlcli  arc  laying  plans 

fur  the  reception  of  Eagle  auxiliary 
members.  j 

He  is  Fi-ank  E.  Hering  of  Couth  Bend,' 
Indiana. 

In    1903.    Hering,    an    orator    and 
author  of  note,  voiced  the  thought  that 
an  annual  "Mother's  Day"  observance 
should  be  held  in  the  city  of  Indiana- 
i-olis,  and  ilic  cu.stom  has  .since  spread 
over  the  United  States,  and  into  other 
countvlcs.     Nations  all  over  the  world 
now    participate    in    the    amiual    Ob- . 
■crvancc  of  Mother's  Day. 
,  Recently  the  American  War  Mothers, 
and  other  women's  organizations  gave  I 
Jormal    ackno*ledgment    of    Hcring's' 
part  in  instituting  Motlier's  Day.    Her-  I 
Ing  is  national  chairman  of  tlic  old  age ' 
pension    committees   of   the  order  of 
Eagles. 

Motliers  of  the  Pacific  Heigiils  P.- 
T.  A.,  who  recently  waged  decisive 
warfare  for  a  playground  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Pacific  Heights  district, 
will  give  a  party  tomorrow  afternoon 
in  honor  of  the  sixty  boys  and  girls  who 
graduate  that  n'lorning. 

Children  of  the  school  will  partici- 
pate in  the  program  to  be  given,  which 
will  include  the  presentation  of  two 
plays — "The  Makers  of  the  Flag"  and 
"A  Connecticut  Yankee  at  Klna 
^Arthur's  Court." 

i  Daughters  of  the  Nile  held  a  meeting 
a^onday  evening  at  the  Western 
•Women's  Club.  The  business  assembly 
was  followed  by  a  social  hour. 


glind  Give  Concert. — Under  the  di- 
11U1L'51'"'1WUI'H11I""B.  Allen,  state 
Qnt  for  the  blind,  six  members 
aiefSalt  Lake  Association  for  the 
Bind  Tiwesented  a  concert  in  Smith- 
fieid  Thursday  night,  sponsored  by 
the  Smithfield  Kiwanis  club.  Pro- 
ceeds from  this  concert  will  be  In- 
vested in  the  purchase  of  a  guide  dog 
tor  Mrs.  Emma  Nelson  of  Smithfield, 
it  Is  announced.  -^ 


H 


evA/ 


y»fk,N.y 


rr? 


N\-es, 


TiJL\y    iC,   \<^5Q- 


iDOG  LEADS  BLIND  IN  TRAFFIC 

lAbility   of   Trained   Animal    Demonir 
strated  in  Parl<  Avenue. 

T^e  Kew  York  Association  for  the 

Blind     yesterday     sliowed     how     a 

.rained   dog   can   lead   a   blind   man 

lafely    through    heavy   traffic.      Dr. 

Garwood  Hoadley  of  White  Plains, 

ormerly    a    city    teacher    but    blind 

ince   1921,   "was   led   safely   through 

raffic  at  Park  Avenue  and  Sixtieth 

Itreet  by  Alma,  a  2-year-old  German 

hepherd    dog,    born    and    raised    in 

daryland  and  trained  at  Princeton, 

^■.   J.,   by  Josef  Weber,   former  dog 

rainer  for  the  Berlin  police. 

Alma,  who  had  just  been  officially 

'graduated,"    was    equipped   with    a 

tJ-shaped   double  bridle,   to  simplify 

guidance.     When   the   doctor   picked 

ihis   up  she  understood  she  was  on 

luty.     When  he  dropped  it  she  was 

It    leisure.      The    dog   led    the    man 

south  in  Park  Avenue.    At  the  corner 

jf  Sixtieth  Street  she  saw  the  traffic 

rnoving  across  town,   and  sat  down, 

tialting  her  charge.  When  the  traf- 
ic  changed,  she  proceeded. 
'  She  does  not  read  traffic  signs,  Mr. 
Weber  explained.  He  also  said  the 
animal  turns  left  and  right  when 
commanded. 

Dr.  Hoadley  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  dog's  work.  "She  is  abso- 
lute judge  of  what  is  danger  and  of 
how  to  act  in  emergencies,"  he  said. 
Herman  Irameln,  director  of  social 
service  for  the  association,  said  it 
was  hoped  to  increase  the  scope  of 
dogs'  work  for  the  blind  and  to  es- 
tablish training  kennels. 


6LIND  OPERATCm  SETS 
'SEEING  EYE'  IN  BRAlklE 


Gets  "Kick"  of  BocJc  Dealing 

with  Police  Dogs  Leading 

Sightless  in  Germany. 


Tap— tap— tap!  sounded  "Blind 
Jim"  Kelly's  cane  on  the  Washington 
street  steps  of  the  public  library  to- 
day. 

Tap — tap— tap!  came  a  noise  from 
within  the  building,  as  if  in  echo. 

"Blind  Jim,"  university  graduate 
and  for  many  years  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  now  a  news  vender  on  South 
State  street,  pushed  through  the 
door.  It  was  familiar  to  him,  this 
trail  to  the  book  section  for  the  sight- 


jless.  The  echo  to  the  tapping  of  his 
cane  was  the  staccato  of  the  machine 
pounding  out  pages  in  braille — raised 
letters  or  code — for  the  blind. 

"Hello,  Orrin!"  he  called  to  the 
blind  operator  of  the  machine. 

"Howdy,  Jim.  I'm  just  working  on 
the  'Seeing  Eye.*  Think  you'll  hke 
lit,  Jim.  It  tells  about  trained  p61ice 
dogs  used  as  guides  for  the  war 
jblind.  I'm  getting  a  real  kick  out 
of  it  as  I  write  it." 

Little  Known  by  Public. 

!Xhe  surging  public  sees  and  knov/s 
llittle  or  nothing  of  this  strange  ,but; 
|impressive  service  of  the  library  hid- 
iden  away  in  a  corner,  but  a  world  in 
itself,  for  it  is  the  "eye"  to  a  world 
of  achievement  and  knowledge  to  10,- 
000  or  15,000  blind  men,  women  and 
children  from  Michigan  to  Minnesota 
and  from  North  Dakota  to  Louisiana. 

"Every  day  truckloads  of  books  in 
Braille  are  mailed  to  the  sightless. 
The  government  carries  all  the  ship- 
ments by  mail  free  of  charge. 

"Our  library  for  the  blind  is  one  of 
the  very  few  in  the  United  States," 
said  Carl  B.  Roden,  librarian.  "It  has 
about  8,000  volumes,  and  the  circula- 
tion runs  2,400  books  a  month.  We 
have  enough  fiction,  but  the  need  for 
educational  books  for  the  adult  blind 
is  desperate.  We  therefore  are  issuing 
our  own  books." 

Require  More  Space. 

Books  in  Braille  require  five  to  ten 
times  as  much  space  as  ordinary 
books,  hence  volumes  are  large  and 
riiunerous.  Philosophy,  science,  his- 
tory and  biography  are  being  covered. 
All  of  the  readers  to  the  blind  oper- 
ator are  volunteers  from  women's 
cliibs  and  high  schools. 

To  make  this  work  for  the  blind 
self-supporting  Mr.  Roden  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  library  are 
raising  a  fund  of  $100,000  to  be  used 
fe  endowment.  An  initial  gift  of 
$5,000  has  been  rec^ved,  also  other 
amounts  bringing  thepotal  to  $12,000. 


tfSeTuIness  of  German 
Shepherd  Dogs 

In  ^Guiding  Blind 
Told  Rotary  Club 

E.Kprlssffvg  hope  that  sometime 
withinf  thl  near  future  a  bill  will 
(be  pf5sed%.uthorizing  the  govern- 
Iment  to  provide  guide  dogs  for  blind 
[ygl^'ans,  Miss  Matilda  Allison,  dict- 


Japhone  operator  at  Napa  State  Hos- 
pital, told  Rotarians  of  Napa  at 
their  noontime  meeting  today  of;; 
,the  gi-eat  happiness  and  independ- 
fence  she  has  -realized  hom  otm- 
[jmnionshlp  with  her  trained  Or-' 
man  Shepherd  dog,  Betty. 
1  Miss  Allison  has  just  i^etiirned 
from  a  lecture  tour  during  which 
■she  traveled  7,000  miles,  addressing 
60  audiences  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind.  She  was  accompanied  'by 
Betty,  who  was  introduced  and  gave 
an  exhibition  of  her  intelligence  be- 
fore the  clubmen. 

In  her  discussion  of  the  sutoje^.l, 
"The  German  Shepherd  Dog  a,s  a 
I  Guide  to  the  Blind,"  Miss  AUisoni 
told  of  the  first  successful  attempts' 
of  the  German  government  in  train- 
ing 500  female  German  Shepherd, 
dogs  which  were  later  given  to  blind 
veterans.  She  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  this  movement  down  to  the 
{present  time,  emphasizing  the  good 
[that  has  resulted  from  it. 

Since  resuming  her  duties  at  the 
.state  hospital  August  1,  Miss  Alli- 
son stated  that  each  day  she  walks 
to  and  from  her  work,  a  distance 
of  five  miles,  with  only  the  assis- 
tance and  guidance  of  Betty.  Slae 
expressed  the  sincere  hoi>e  that 
some  movement  will  be  xmdertaken 
whereby  happiness  similai-  to  hers 
can  'be  brought  to  every  blind  per- 
son capable  of  handling  a  dog. 

MLss  Allison  wa«  in  (reduced  toy 
M.  Van  Hensselaer,  chairnum  of  the 
progi'am  committee. 

Al  Streblow  announced  that  Lad- 
ies Night  will  toe  held  at  Lokoya 
Lodge  on  the  evening  of  August 
27.  The  affair  will  toe  in  the  form 
of  an  outdoor  torbecue  which  will 
be  followed  by  a  campfire  program. 
The  clubmen  will  come  attu-ed  in 
mountaineer  costume. 

A.  S.  Vaughn  was  named  chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  a.ssist  iru  ar- 
ranging transportation  for  the  Ital- 
ian Catholic  Federation  delegates 
on  a  tour  of  the  valley  September 
l.st. 

Hai-ry  Corbaley  presided  over  to- 
day's meeting  in  the  absence  of 
President  Derrel  Beard.  ^ 
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VA^S 


SIGHTLESS    FIND    FRIENDS    AND    EYES 


tUtam  t^erlfms,  at  the  curb  unttl  the  trajjic  signal  turns  their  ivay. 


iniDilDID 
ISinSOKIN 
TRAFFIC 


IffiHTJ 

Il^ft  Wor 


kers  Taken 
Home  by  Faithful 
Dogs 


RAINED  FOR  SERVICE 


jightless  Impose  Full  Confi- 
dence in  Animal 
Friends 


LIONUL  HOLSER 

going  home  from  work, 
rumbles   and   honks   and 


flashes  by  on  Howard  st. 

Signals  clang;  the  steady  stream 
flows  past  Seventh  st.  With  it  hurry 
the   crowds   on   foot.    Men   glance 
nervously  up  from  their  newspapers, 
wary  of  automobiles,  as  they  cross. 
Women,  some  a  little  dowdy,  push 
tlieir  way  through  the  crowd. 
And  suddenly— the  rush  halts. 
The  invisible  hand  of  pity  touches 
a  button  and  a  lane  cleaves  across 
the  stream. 
Tlie  blind  are  going  home,  too. 

Dog:s  Lead  Blind 
Each  with  his  straining  dog,  mus- 
cles hunched  against  the  leash,  they 
come  slowly  out  of  the  Blindcraft 
plant. 

Here  Is  one  who  seems  untouched 
by  pain.  His  head  is  held  high  and 
a  little  a-tilt,  and  the  wind  blows 
his  blond  hair  awry.  He  is  young, 
and  he  goes  confidently  across  the 
street  behind  his  police  dog.  lifting 
his  feet  for  the  curb  when  he*  feels 
the  pull  on  the  leash  that  shows  the 
dog  has  stepped  up. 

Here  are  two  with  arms  linked, 
oblivious  of  tlae  5  o'clock  tumult, 
deep  in  conversation.  One  has  a 
package  of  gumdrops  in  his  hand. 
Out  of  the  bag  he  draws  one  and 
puts  it  In  his  brother's  when,  after 
a  moment  of  groping,  their  fingers 


meet. 

Patient  Guides 

Their  dogs  have  a  peculiar  keen 
glance,  as  if  they  are  aware  of  th^' 
complete  dependence  their  sightlesi 
masters  place  in  them.  They  have 
been  trained  not  to  be  impatient, 
not  to  lurch  and  twist. 

The  blind  pass  on,  and  traffic 
leaps  ahead  again. 

One  of  them,  an  older  man,  taps 
.'Rith  a  curiously  WTOught  pike  as  he 
walks  along.  The  grimace  on  his 
lips  is  a  little  bitter.  Is  he  conscious 
of  the  eyes  of  the  passers-by  upon 
him?  He  doesn't  want  their  pity. 
He  hesitates  for  a  moment  as  his 
pike  waves  in  the  air  in  the  doorway 
of  a  store.  Then  it  clicks  against 
concrete  again  and  he  walks  on. 

He  is  proud,  like  the  others,  that 
he  is  independent.  He  works  for  his 
bread,  and  he  is  going  home,  the 
day's  work  done. 

Taps  Agrainst  Doorsteps 
A  tailor,  leaning  against  the  door 
of  his  shop  and  smoking  a  cigaret, 
draws  back  that  the  man  may  not 
be  confused  when  his  stick  taps  a 
person  instead  of  the  glass  door. 

The  blind  listen  to  the  sounds  of 
the  city,  and  smell  it.  The  thunder 
of  the  streetcars  on  Mission  st.  and 
the  salty  odor  of  the  evening  fog 
they  know. 
The  blind  are  going  home,  too.  ^ 
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CHARXES    C.   BROWN,    19,    1517    Temple    Avenue,    is    blind,    and 
"Lady"  who  walks  beside  him,  is  his  eyes.     With  her,  he  can 
thread  his  way  through  the  heaviest  traffic  with  perfect  safety. 


Charles  C. 
Brown,  19, 
Is  Blind,  but 
With  His 
"Seeing 
Eye"  Dog 
He  Can 
1     Thread 
I   His  Way 
Through 
Traffic 
in  Safety. 
The  Dog 
Walks 
Beside  Him, 
Stops  at 
Curbs, 
Leads  Him 
Around  Ob- 
structions 
and  Keeps 
Him  Out  of 
the  way  of 
Cars.  She  Is 
I  Thought  to 
Be  the  Only 
Dog  of  Her 
Kind  in 
Southern 
California. 


"Lady"  sits  down  for  curbs  or 
steps,  she  stands  still  to  let  cars 
or  trucks  go  by.  She  pulls  him 
around  telephone  poles  or  other 
obstructions.  She  stops  at  a  curb 
jand  waits  until  he  has  his  foot 
well  placed  before  she  goes  on. 
[she  looks  out  for  awnings  or 
1  scaffoldings  which  might  bump 
!his  head. 

1  She  knows  the  difference  be- 
[tween  controlled  and  uncpntrolled 
traffic  and  she  can  tell  when  the 
light  switches  from  green  to  red 
land  back  again.  She  comes  close 
'to  cars  but  she  stops  short  just 
! before  she  reaches  them. 

The  dog,  a  German  shepherd,  is 
the  only  "Seeing  Eye"  dog  in 
Long  Beach,  and  so  far  as  known, 
there  are  none  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  came  from  the  "Seeing  Eye" 
kennels  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
she  and  her  master  were  trained 
together  three  weeks  in  San 
Francisco.  He  has  had  her  seven 
weeks. 

Only  female  dogs  are  trained  to 
[lead  the  blind.  It  is  thought  that 
they  are  more  protective  than 
male  dogs.  And  only  sweet-tem- 
pered dogs  are  chosen.  A  dog 
which  will  snap  or  growl  even 
"When  stepped  on  is  never  trained. 
"Seeing  Eye"  dogs  are  strictly 
one-man  dogs.  Members  of 
Charles  Brown's  family  have 
never  spoken  to  "Lady,"  and  they 
do  not  feed  her.  She  looks  to  him 
for  everything — food,  affection, 
instructions.  He  does  not  even 
like  friends  or  strangers  to  pat 
her  on  the  head  or  speak  to  her 
on  the  street.  The  idea  is  that  it 
would  distract  her  attention  and 
might  divide  her  affections. 
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Blind-^ioHnist 

Guided  Through 

pleavy  Traffic  By 

Shepherd  Dog 

Mfcs^^iel  Uoijker.  blind  con- 
cert liofiulst  and  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Roijker  of 
Franklin  street,  has  as  her  guide 
and  travellins  companion. 
"Suiiiiy"  an  intelligent  German 
sheplierd  dog,  who  leads  her 
through  congested  traffic  of  Ber- 
keley. Oakland  and  Alameda 
where  she  daily  fills  musical  en- 
gagements. 

"Sunny,"  a  black  dog  who  pos- 
sesses marked  affection  toward 
her  mistress  is  less  than  two  years 
old.  She  was  lired  in  Nashville, 
Tenn..  national  headquarters  for 
The  Seeing  Eye.  the  oVgauization 
which  sponsors  the  project  of  rais- 
ing and  training  German  shep- 
herd dogs  to  accompany  blind  per- 
sons in  this  country. 

Following  the  World  war  the 
need  of  such  companionship  for 
blinded  soldiers  was  realized  in 
Germany.  Through  the  efforts  of 
interested  parties  an  international 
school  was  later  organized  at  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland  for  training  in- 
structors to  further  the  work. 
The  dogs  were  finally  introduced 
into  this  country  and  headquar- 
ters were  established  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Because  of  her  gentler  na- 
ture the  female  is  trained  for  the 
work.  It  is  a  common  misconsep- 
tion  to  classify  the  dogs  as  Ger- 
man police  dogs  which  grew  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  often  trained 
for  police  duty. 

First   Dog   in   AVest 

Mrs.  Elford  Eddy,  of  1419  Edith 
stret,  Berkeley,  California,  was 
the  first  person  in  the  west  and 
one  of  the  first  women  in  the 
L'l.ited  States  to  procure  a  dog. 
"Beda  has  brought  me  real  free- 
dom. We  shop,  visit  and  explore 
successfully  alone,"  she  has  testi- 
fied. Due  to  her  dauntless  inter- 
prise  the  public  and  various  clubs 
throughout  the  state  have  become 
interested  and  consequently  con- 
tributed scholarships  to  The  See- 
ing Eye  that  dogs  might  belong 
to  a  greater  number  of  blind 
people.  The  dogs  are  valued  at 
J325.  Some  30  persons  in  the 
Sjnited  States  now  have  them. 

Two  training  classes  were  ar- 
ranged within  the  year,  one  in 
San  Francisco  and  one  in  Berke- 
ley. After  the  course  of  insti-uc- 
tlon  which  Onclud«s  proper  feed- 
ing and  car\  of  ^e  dog  in  addi- 


tion to  l\\p  traUj^ig  for  her  work 
she  will  o\^^)i/^o\\i\  volition  laUf 
her  mistros.s  through  the  crowiliul 
side  walks,  around  manholes  or 
any  obstacles,  sitting  for  a  down 
step,  stopping  for  an  up  step.  She 
knows  when  to  go  by  the  sln\ph' 
commands  of  forward,  right  and 
left,  given  by  her  mistress  at  the 
turning  points  which  the  dog  al- 
ways obi\vs  when  safe,  and  never, 
when  to  obey  would  endanger  h4r 
mistress. 

Objoflives  of  S»Mi<>t.v 

The  objectives  of  The  Seeing 
Eye  follow:  "To  in'ocure  and  ed- 
ucate dogs  and  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  deserving  blind,  at  cost 
and  without  profit  to  itself.  To 
give  the  blind  of  America  the  op- 
portunity of  signing  their  own 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
they  may  lead  a  free  and  normal 
life  and  take  their  proper  place 
in  the  social  and  business  world 
of  today.  Organizations  may  aid 
by  helping  fiuance  their  own  pu- 
pils and  by  forming  classes  to  be 
taught  under  the  supervision  of 
The  Seeing  Eye.  Individuals  may 
help  by  contributing  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  organization,  giving 
scholarships  and  informing  those 
who  cannot  see  of  this  great  work 
which  has  proven  so  successful. 

Miss  Roijker  who  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Washington  state  school  for 
the  blind  has  studied  with  several 
accomplished  violinists  including 
Louis  Persinger,  former  concert 
master  of  the  San  Francis<*o  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  now  of  Chicago. 

She  is  an  active  niMnbyr  of  the 
Berkeley  Etude  club^n/  record- 
ing secretary  of  Ihe  J$«st  Bay  Club 
of  Blind  Women^jctf^anized  in  the 
fall  of  '29  and  affilia;:ed  with  the 
state  federation  of  womens  clubs 
of  which  Mrs.  Eddy  is  president. 
In  addition  to  teaching  and  ap- 
pearing on  concert  programs  in 
the  bay  region,  Miss  Roijker  also 
does  radio  work.  She  has  also 
played  be'fore  audiences  in  this 
city.  y 
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Dogs  Guide  Three 
Local  Blind  Folksi 


Specially      Trained      Canines 

Lead  Them  Safely  Through 

Crowded   Thoroughfares 


RUlnials  and  tho  other  two  are  owned 
by  MLss  Alberta  Edwards,  1009  South 
Main  avenue,  and  Edward  Marlnan- 
dcli,  i:;i2  Price  street. 

Only  thirty-nine  similarly  trained 
doR.s  are  in  the  United  States.  Th?y 
were  imported  from  Switzerland.  The 
doR.s  arc  first  sent  to  the  Ebbhig  ken- 
nel.<;,  Dover.  N.  J.,  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  school  at  MorrLstown. 
N.  J.,  where  the  local  blind  people 
recently  spent  three  weeks  in  training 
with  the  dogs  to  arcustom  them  to 
act  as  theh-  guides.  Each  of  the  dogs 
represents  an  outlay  of  $500.  Their 
work  is  to  serve  their  masters  In  r 
most  important  way,  leading  them 
safely  througli  traflic  on  crowded 
thoroughfares  and  otherwise  being 
their  faithful  companions  on  various 
Journeys. 

The  Seeing  Eye  corporation,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,' manufactures  the  harno^s 
worn  by  the  dogs,  which  includes 
special  handles  to  be  gripped  tighuy 
by  the  blind  person  they  are  guiding. 
The  dogs  arc  taught  to  obey  the  voice 
of  their  master  and  readily  answer 
and  t'b?y  all  calls  and  commands. 
They  will  stop  at  crossings  and  will 
not  proceed  from  one  side  to  another 
if  a   jjiotor   vehicle   is  approaching. 

The  blind  person  must  know  where 
to  go,  but  with  a  firm  grip  on  the 
handle  of  the  harness,  his  commands 
of  forward,  left  or  right  are  readily 
understood  and  obeyed  by  the  dog. 
Records  show  that  not  a  single  mis- 
hap has  befallen  a  blind  person  so 
guided  by  one   of  these   dogs. 


German  shepherd  dogs  trained  for 
their  special  work  are  now  acting  as 
guides  for  three  blind  persons  of  the 
community.  Francis  Graves.  533 
Quincy  avenue,  possesses  one  of  the 
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Down  through  the  years  The  Pennsylvania 
Association  For  th,e  Blind,  Lackawanna 
Branch,  has  performed  such  momentous  serv- 
ice for  those  bereft  of  physical  vision,  and  in 
doizag  so  conferred  upon  a  sympathetic  public 
so  mighty  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  an 
essential  work  of  practical  philanthrophy  is 
being  well  done,  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
rate  the  Association's  work  among  the  most 
perfect  of  this  community's  Samaritan  ef- 
forts. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  although  deeply 
gratifying,  that  the  announcement  made  by 
us  several  months  ago  has  become  fact;  and 
that  Scranton  has  adopted  the  most  modern 
of  conveniences  thought  out  and  achieved  by 
the  humane  enterprise  and  long  experimenta- 
jtion  of  students  and  authorities  who  are  carry- 
jing  on  the  work  instituted. in  America  by  Dr. 
jSamuel  Gridley  Howe,  husband  of  the  beloved 


Julia  Ward  Howe. 

The  three  trained  dogs  now  aiding  blind 
people  in  Scranton  are  indeed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  thirty-nine  dogs  used  to  guide 
sightless  people  in  the  whole  United  States. 
It  illustrates  the  forward  position  of  our  own 
noble  Association,  the  outlay  of  investment  of 
money,  the  greater  outlay  of  profound  thought 
;  and  those  sacred  promptings  of  the  heart  that 
have  cheered  our  blind,  provided  work  for 
their  hands  and  minds,  given  them  the  self- 
respect  self-support  inspires,  and  made  happy 
these  men,  women  and  children  former  ages 
left  to  their  doom  of  darkness. 
j  The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  grasping  this  most 
modern  instrument  to  help  their  charges; 
land  there  is  no  doubt  that  while  the  innova- 
jtion  is  still  to  some  extent  in  its  stages  of  ex- 
Iperimentation,  Scranton  will  continue  to  be 
the  cynosure  of  workers  for  the  Blind  in  com-' 
Imunities  all  over  the  country. 
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ffmHTION  PLI1I8 
SCHOLIRSHIPS 


'       1ny-  MARY  McPHArL. 

Scholarships  for  wortViy  univer- 
sify  stufip.nts — this  is  the  project 
being'  carried  out  through  the  State 
under  the  direction  of  the  Califor- 
inia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
jand  which  i.s  to  be  the  principal 
objectives  of  the  Alameda  '  county 
federation,  it  is  announced  by  the 
president,  Mrs.  Edgar  N.  Picker- 
ing. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  sea- 
son of  the  county  federation  Thurs- 
day at  the  Twentieth  Century  club- 
house in  Berkeley,  plans  for  the 
work  will  be  outlined  and  details 
announced. 

The  project  is  in  line  with  this 
year's  theme  of  the  local  organiza- 
tion, "Service."  The  community 
service  program  was  developed  last 
year  and  several  noteworthy  results 
achieved.  Outstanding  was  the 
work  done  for  the  adult  blind  with 
the  organization  of  the  East  Bay 
Club  for  Blind  V^j^jjj en.  and  the 
establishmenT"of  a  branch  of  the 
International  Seeing  Eye  organiza- 
tion in  Berkeley,  which  provided 
nearly  a  score  of  trained  shepherd 


dogs  as  leaders  of  the  blind  in  this 
vicinity. 

At  the  executive  hoard  meeting 
Thursdas',  scheduled  for  10  a,,  m., 
chairmen  and  club  presidents  will 
present  their  plans  for  the  year's 
work. 

Mi's.  'V^'alter  Camp  of  Etna  street, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  luncheon 
reservations  which  close  Wednes- 
day. Guests  of  honor  will  include 
Mrs.  Annie  Little  Barry,  vice  presi- 
dent at  large:  Mrs.  S.  S.  Ripley, 
I  Alameda  district  president;  Mrs. 
O.  V.  Wilson,  San  Joaquin  county 
pi'esident;  Mrs.  .J.  E.  Taylor,  Con- 
tra, Costa  county  president;  Mrs. 
Homer  Rose,  Calaveras-Tuolumne 
bi-county  president,  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Gordon  Sproul,  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  Uni\'ersity  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  afternoon  program,  which  be- 
gins at.  2  o'clock,  will  be  in  charge 
;  of  Mrs.  Henry  Francis  Grady,  who 
will  present  the  guest  artist.  Miss 
Bathie  Stuart  of  New  Zealand,  in 
Maori  costume.  She  will  give  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "Films,  Fan- 
cies and  Phases."  Miss  Stuart  is 
the  only  white  woman  interpreting 
the  folk   lore   of   the  Maori   people. 

All  clubwomen   are  invited   to  at- 
tend   meetings    of   the    county    f ed- j 
eration,  it  is  announced.  ^^^ 
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freeing  Eye'*  Dog 
Owjxers  to  Form  Club 


A  tlnjaue  Vganizatlon,  a  club  of  the 
blind  ^'nerAof  "Seeing  Eye"  'dogs, 
will  t*  foriHod.  tomorrow  afternoon 
ifollowmg  the  meeting  of  the  Eait  Bay 
Club  ofsBllnd  Women-i»  Unity  Hall, 
Dana  Street  ana  liancroft  Way.  There 
are  in  the  Bay  Region  15  of  the  Ger- 
,man  shepherd  dogs  trained  to  lead 
jthose  who  have  lost  their  sight  and 
their  owners  have  been  asked  to  meet 
to  form  this  new  club. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  East 
Bay  Blind  Women  will  be  held  at  2 
o'clock.  Miss  Ethel  Roikjer,  the  new 
president  who  followed  Mrs.  Elford 
Eddy,  will  preside  and  the  program  is 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Daisy 
OlBrien,  vocal  teacher. 

Miss  Roikjer,  who  is  a  violinist  will 
blay  several  groups,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Mills.  MioS  Bernice  Le- 
flamme,  a  blind  pianist  of  unusual 
talent,  will  play.  Sa-.  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  and  recently  re- 
Eeived  her  master's  degree.  George 
Vahey,  whistler,  a  graduate  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind  and 
Stanf'-v-l  University,  will  also  give  a 
Jroup  •  i.  nun  (ers.  Mrs.  Pickering  will 
kpeak  on  "Hov/  We  Converse  With 
piu-selves." 

I  Guests  will  be  welcome  at  the  af- 
fair and  Mrs.  Louise  Stadlinger  is 
the  tea  hostess.  Miss  Roikjer,  the 
t>resident,  is  assisted  by  Mrs.  H.  Fran- 
tis,  vice-president;  Miss  Daisy  O'Brien, 
treasurer;  Miss  Marie  Ward,  corre- 
sponding secretary,  and  Mrs.  C.  Jen- 
pen  and  Mrs.  Pickering,  directors.  All, 
(With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Pickering, 
|are  blfecL 
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BlUuLMan's 
Dog's  Bravery 
/py/ins   Medals 


yalo/\»nd  fldelily   being   a  con- 


._.-..  (iikuenge  to  the  human  heart, 
e\  en  ^men  displayed*  by  a  dog.  an 
important  Los  Angeles  society,  act- 
ing as  asjent  for  a  kindly  woman 
in  the  Eaat.  has  bestowed  a  silver 
modal  on  Almo  von  Eckenweiler. 

Almo  Is  one  of  those  dogs  knowTi 
as  "Hi'  ^'  '-^'-'-'s  Eyes."  being  trained 
t-,  Icp  id.  His  owner  is  W. 

A.  Civ  of  Los  Angeles,  who 

Is  blind. 

On  September  8.  last.  Mr.  ana 
Mrs.  Christensen  were  trapped  in 
a  fire  in  the  Key  Route  Inn  in 
Oakland.  Almo  led  the  couple 
through  the.  suffocating  smoke  to 
a  window  where  there  was  a  fire 
escape. 

The  medal  was  awarded  Almo  by 
Mrs.  Diana  Belais,  president  of  the 
New  York  Anti-Vivisection  Society, 
and  has  been  presented  by  Mrs. 
Marion  Kirkeby,  president  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  League  of  Los  An- 
geles, it  was  announced  yesterd^ 


tricnils  that  he  is  givmj^Sv?B9"^fBW 
trainoil  UsTinan  Sho]ihircls  to 
lead  the  blind. 

Mr.  Gray,  some  time  ago,  wrote  to 
a  lady  in  Germany  who  made  a  spe- 
ciiilly  of  Training  ilogM  to  load  the 
blind .  He  p^id  an  enormous  price  for 
the  first  dog  and  began  to  train  hi.; 
stock  of  canines  for  a  useful  life 
among  the  blind.  The  dogs,  which 
ho  has  trained,  display  a  high  de- 
gree of  iniclligencc,  obeying  every 
comm.-md.  When  coming  to  a  corn- 
er of  a  street,  they  halt  and  will  not 
cross  until  the  traffic  is  cleared 
They  will  turn  to  tlie  right  and  to  the 
left,  according-  to  th(>  orders  issuc<! 
by  their  master. 

Mr.  Gray  is  the  vice  president  of 
the  Sheffield  Steel  Company  of  Kan- 
sas City,  and  trains  the  animals  as  a 
hobby.  He  started  his  kennels  two 
years  ago  and  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  his  attempt  to  rear  dogs 
to  lead  ,a  "leading"  life.  These  eight 
nn(!  animals  will  be  given  to  eighty 
worthy  blind  men  or  woim«n. 


K^aNsasCiVy.  /V\o..'TTMes.         aLov.U.Mo..Q.^o\.e-l}^M. 


Morris  S.  Frank,  blind  lecturer,  ac- 
companied by  his  pol!be  flflJ  !ful8t, 
Buddy,  was  given  permission  to  visit 
some  of  the  high  schools  today  and 
give  demonstrations  and  a  talk  on 
sight  conservation.  ■■.-'. 

WLPH  GRAY  WILL 
GIVE  TRAINED  DOGS 
(A  J   TO  BLIND  MEN 

Prtlident     Of     Sheffield  Steel  Com- 
pany Trains  Dogs  To  Ler.d 
Useful  I>ifc  During  His 
Spare  Time. 


Kove(wVeY^(.J^  SO- 
BLIND  OFFERED  DOGS 


.TRAINED  AS  GUIDES 


Ralph  Gray,  son  of  Oscar  Cray, 
now  residing  in  Kansas  City,  over  the 
radiar    yesterday,     told    his  Missouri 


e    Worker    Visits 
uis  and  Makes 
Several  Talks. 

Morris  S.  Frank,  ivell-known 
blind  worker  and  managing  direc- 
tor of  "The  Seeing-  Eye,"  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  is  in  St.  Louis  to  se- 
lect several  blind  persona  to  whom 
he  win-  llfyyUHL'  ifffjalfllFp'^ 'trained 
German  shepherd  dogs  to  lead  themi 
around. 

Franlt  la  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Dranga 
Campbell,  executive  director  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind.! 
He  spoke  before  several  clubs  yes-| 
tcrday,  and  today  will  address  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
the  St.  Louis  Association  for  the 
Blind   and   two   schools. 

With  Frank  Is  his  own  dog,  Bud- 
dy, who  was  trained  In  Switzerland 
and  has  traveled  more  than  155,001) 
miles  with  his  master.  Buddy  was 
the  first  trained  dog  of  hia  kind 
ever* brought  to  America. 

R.  L,.  Grey,  first  vice  president  pf 
the  Sheffield  Steel  Company,  has 
given  "The  Seeing  Eye"  eight  dogs, 
which  will  be  trained  and  presented 
to  blind  persons.  Frank  said  only 
five  persona  In  America  are  quali- 
fied to  train  dogs  to  lead  the  blind,' 


and  hi.'*  iiY...^iJ.'^uii^ni  has  four  of 
them.  It  roqulrcs  three  month.i  to 
triiln  n  <iuK,  and  three  to  four  wee'cs 
to  "tpnoli  the  owner  how  to  upe  the 
animnl. 

ii.Frniilc  said  yesterday.  In  his 
Meechcs  the  dogs- are  trained  to  bo 
Jne  eyes  of  tholr  masters,  and  learn 
to  I'ondtict  tliom  through  crowds, 
Around  manholes  or  any  obstacles. 

A  Thanksgiving  luncheon  will  be 
f^iven  at  noon'  today  for  the  em- 
ployes of  the  St.  Louis  broom  ihop 
Rt  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  -Frank  will  speak.  Mu- 
sical numbers  will  be  given  by  an 
orchestra  of  blind,  musicians, '  and 
readings  by  Miss  Lorraine  Fields  oT 
the  Morse  School  of  Expression. 
The  broom  .t<hop  employs  approxi- 
mately  seventy  blind   men. 
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An  unusual  appeal  has 
I  i  Dogs  Just  come  to  the  Shep- 
for  herd  Dog  Club  of  Amer- 
the  Blind,  ica,  -which  Is  the  national 
organization  caring  for 
German  shepherd  dogs  in  the  Unite'l 
States.  This  breed  has  made  itself 
Internationally  known  for  Iritelli-I 
gence.  The  dogs  >are  sui.table  to  be' 
trained  to  lead  the  blind.  Hence 
they  are  wanted  by  Tlie  Seeing  Eye, 
a  non-profit-making  body  which  is 
the  most  active  of  four  in-  the  United 
States  devoted  to  this  work.  ■■'  Among 
other  organizations  whi«h  are  train- 
ing dogs  as  leaders  of  the  blind  is 
the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  request  that  bireed^rs  and 
fanciers  donate  suitable  dogs— they 
should  be  females,  more  than  ten 
months  old.  and  of  well-poised  tem- 
perament—serves to  focus  attention 
upon  a  service  which  is  broadening 
its  activities  with  gratifying  success. 
The  Seeing  Eye  alone  has  put  fifty- 
five  shepherd  dogs  through  its 
course  of  training  and  into  the  hands 
of  men  and  women  who  have  lost 
their  sight.  The  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  has  also  suc- 
cessfully trained  and  placed  these 
service  dogs.  Two  kennels  in  the 
Middle  West  are  specializing  in  the 
work. 

Approximately  three  hundred  dol- 
lars will  cover  the  cost  of  training 
both  the  dog  and  the  man'  with  the 
dog  to  the  point  desired.  The  Shep- 
herd Dog  Club  of  America  has 
created  a  fund  to  which  donations  in 
any  amount  will  be  welcomed  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  work.  No  one 
who  has  seen  the  liberation,  the  con- 
fidence, the  new  freedoqj  of  a  sight- 
less man  when  he  realizes  an  that 
the  trained  dog  can  do  for  him  can 
fall  to  wish  to  respond. 
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Educated  Dog 
Guides  '*^Eyes'' 
for  the  Blind 


lore   Than   4000   in   Use   in, 
Germany — Extend  Plan  to     i 
Other  Countries 


Ipecial  to  the  Transcript: 

New  York,  April  15 — Since  dogs  edu- 
ated  to  guide  their  sightless  masters 
ave  proved  their  high  worth  in  Ger- 
lany,  where  probably  close  to  four 
housand  of  the  animals  are  in  actual 
ise  by  the  war  blind  and  civil  blind,  ef- 
orts  are  being  made  to  extend  the  serv- 
ee  in  other  CQ.untries.  Pi'ogress  of  this 
rork  was  described  here  today  at  the 
vorld  conference  on.  work  for  the  blind 
ty  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrisoji  Eustls,  under 
vhose  direction  the  dog  guides  are  be- 
ng  trained  at  the  Seeing  Eye  in  Mont 
^'elerin,  Switzerland,  for  use  by  the  af- 
licted  in  other  countries. 

The    dog    guides    must    be    educated 
•ather    than   trained.      Merely    "trained" 
logs  are  dangerous,   as  they   obey  com- 
nands  blindly  and  the  situation  resolves 
tself  to  the  case  of  the  blind  leading  the 
)lind.     If  his  sightless  master  gives  an 
msafe  command,  the  educated  dog  will, - 
)n  the  other  hand,   of  his   own   volition 
iisobey   that    command,    let    his   master 
<now  'why  the   command  was  disobeyed 
md    what    he    must    do    to    reach     his 
abjective    safely.      Hence    highly    skilled 
xainers  are   necessary   and   it  has   been 
iifflcult  to  obtain  competent  men  for  the 
work.        Moreover,    language   difficulties 
ind    immigration    restrictions    presented 
aifficulties  in  attempts  to  bring  trainers 
from  Germany  to  the  United  States.  For 
this  reason  the  school  was  organized  in 
Switzerland  to  educate  ti-ainers  and  dog.s  i 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  different  coun-  | 
tries.     A  dog  guide  works  in   a   special  j 
harness,  which    places   him   next   to   the  | 
left  knee  of  his  master,  close  enough  so  , 
that  the  blind  man  can  feel  every  move- 
ment of   the  dog's  body.        These  move- 
ments are  signals  by  which  the  dog  tells 
his  master  to  step  down  or  up,  to  turn  to 
the  right  or  left,  or  to  stop  for  an  auto- 
mobile.   

Fewer  Accidents  to  Blind 

Blind  industrial  workers  suffer  from 
fewer  accidents  than  their  average- 
sighted  fellows,  it  is  indicated  by  the  ex- 
i>erience  of  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  in  the  placement  of 
the  blind  in  work  for  which^  sight  was' 
formerly  considered  essential,  according 
to  Capt.  E.  A.  Baker,  general  secretary, 
and  J.  F.  Clunk,  national  supervisor  of 
industrial  employment,  of  the  Canadian 
organization.  They  attributed  this  en-, 
couraging  record  to  careful  placement 
methods,  coupled  with  the  natural  cau- 
tion of  the  blind  worker. 


Blind  Musicians  Succeed 

How  blind  students  in  a  school  founded 
to  prepare  them  for  manual  labor  demon- 
strated such  an  aptitude  for  the  profes- 
sion of  music  that  over  half  the  pupils 
now  earn  part  or  all  their  living  as 
organists,  piano  tuners  or  teachers  of 
music  was  described  by  Prof.  Pierre  Vil- 
ley  of  the  Valentin  Hauy  Association  of 
Paris.  Mvisic  was  at  first  taught  only  *s 
a  recreation  in  the  school,  but  instances 
of  extremely  talented  blind  musicians 
and  the  case  of  a  blind  man  who  persisted 
in  spite  of  punishments,  in  taking  pianos 
apart  and  tuning  them  led  to  the  success- 
ful experiment.  Out  of  614  pupils  of  the 
Valentin  Hauy  school,  343,  or  more  than 
half,,  earn  their  living  by  music,  Prof. 
Villey  reported.  Two  hundred  of  these 
blind  KStudents  earn  their  living  entirely 
by  music  and  143  have  some  other  work 
besides  music,  usually  piano  tuning. 

Though  the  advent  of  the  radio  and- 
other  forms  of  mechanical  music  has  un- 
doubtedly been  a  factor  limiting  the  op- 
portunities of  the  blind  musician  in 
France  during  recent  years,  the  field  still 
offers  hope  fisr  the  blind  student  with  a 
real  talent  for  music  and  with  the  energy 
and  health  necessary  for  performing  the 
duties  of  his  profession. 
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Delegates  to  World  Conven- 
tion of  Sightless  Visit 
Phila. 


CITY     TO     FETE     THEM 


Education  of  dogs  and  human 
beings  to  aid  the  blind  was  discussed 
here  last  night  at  a.  reception  given 
by  local  organizations  to  more  ■  than 
125  delegates  from  39  nations  to  the 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind,  concluded  Saturday  In  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis,  of 
Switzerland,  discussed  the  training  of 
dogs  to  guide  those  victims  of  blind- 
ness who  wished  to  lead  an  active 
life  without  Imposing  on  other  hu- 
man beings. 

She  has  institutions  In  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  in  Switzerland  where  dogs 
are  trained  to  lead  the  blind.  In 
the  schools  each  instructor  manages 
to  train  about  25  dogs  a  year.  Many 
of  these  are  sent  out  to  replace  dogs 
who  have  died  in  service  oT  blind  men. 

Dr.  Ramon  Beteta,  director  of  the 
educational  department  of  the  United 
Charities  and  Welfare  In  Mexico  City, 
Mex.,  discussed  the  education  of  per- 
sons with  vision  to  a  different  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  blind  per- 
sons. 


H«  said  that  the  d<?partment  has 
more  trouble  educating  the  people 
with  sight  that  the  blind  must  not 
be  left  to  shift  for' themselves  than 
it  has  training  the  blind  in  useful 
j  occupations. 

j      Eight    of    the     delegates:    from     as 

I  many  countries,  were  speakers  at  the 

I  reception  held   In   the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 

I  vanla.     The  delegates  will   stay   here 

until    tomorrow.      Tonight    they    will 

be   given   a   dinner  by   Mayor   Mackey 

in   behalf   of    the   city.     They   arrived 

In  a  body  from   New  York  yesterday 

afternoon. 

Prominent  among  the  speakers  last 
night  was  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  C.  B.  E.. 
I  chairman  of  the  board  of  St.  Duns- 
I  tan's,  London,  the  British  instutltlon 
for  all  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines' 
blinded  during  the  world  war. 

Captain  Fraser,  who  was  blinded  by 
a  bullet  during  the  Somme  offensive, 
when  18  years  old,  went  to  St,  Duns- 
tan's  as  a  student  in  1916.  In  1922 
he  became  a  member  of  London 
County  Council  and  in  1924  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  the  Baldwin 
landslide.  He  was  defeated  by  a 
Labor  candidate  in  1929  when  he 
came  up  for  re-election. 

He  discussed  his  work  as  chairman' 
of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion's advisory  committee  during  the 
time  he  framed  and  secured  the  pas- 
sage in  Parliament  of  the  blind  per- 
sons' wireless  act,  giving  free  licenses 
to  all  blind  people  of  the  kingdom. 
Other  speakers  were  Professor  Ger- 
ard Borre,  also  blind,  of  the  Institute 
National  de  Sourds-Muets  at  Aveugles 
In  Brussels,  Belgium;  Dr.  Mahmoud 
el  Kattan,  profes.sor  of  ophthalmology,- 
Kasr  el  Ainl  Medical  School,  Carlo, 
gypt;  A.  K.  Shah,  principal  of  the 
Calcutta  Blind  School,  Calcutta,  In- 
dia, and  Clutha  N.  Mackenzie,  also 
blind,  director  of  the  Jubilee  Institute 
for  Blind,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 


CLASS  FOR  BLIND 


E 


other   "Seeing  Eye"    class   for 

'rekter  Oakland  blind  Is  contem- 
latefl  here  in  June,  according  to 
Mra,jEdgar  N.  Pickering,  president 
of  the  Alameda  County  Federation 
of  Women's  clubs,  which  sponsored 
the  project 

Sljc  blind  applicants  have  re- 
quested foundation  of  the  class,  in 
which  trained  German  shepherd 
dogs  are  taught  to  work  with  their 
blind  masters. 

Sixteen  blind  men  and^women  at- 
tended tTfTe'^affaiTr'a!! '"owners  ot 
"Seeing  Eye"  dogs  and  members  of 
tlie^'i'^wiw  gj.tiiiiiii  CO  and  Berkeley 
classes  last  year.  The  host  wdB 
Reginald  White,  blind  war  veteran. 

Talks  were  given  by  Mrs.  Picker- 
ing, Mrs.  A.  J.  Cloud  and  blind 
guests. 

It  is  proposed,  according  to  Mrs. 
Pickering  and  Mrs.  Elfor  Eddy,  tjj, 
start  a  revolving  fund  for  the,;i0€e- 
Ing  Eye."  .^  j 
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rr--    'OR   THE    BLIND. 

In  .>*mg    numbers    Oer- 

nirnn  doRS,    bet  Iff    known 

>'  %s   police   dogs,   are 
.  ,  <d   »«   suldM    for    Uie 

bilnd.    The    dogs   used    nre    genfiftUy 
females  for  thfv  Bre  tess  easily  dis- 
tracted than  males.  They  require  only 
three  or  four  months  of  training  to 
lf«d    a    blind    man    safely    through 
.:rd  street*   and   dangerous   con- 
on      »-ork.      The     commands, 
.  ••     ••left"     and    "forward"    are 
:i  and  obeyed  by  the  docs  but 
au^v.    are    they    trained  to  disobey    If 
rasTslng  out  the  order  involves  dan- 
ger. The  Intelligence  of  these  -dogs  Is 
beyond   belief   unless  one  sees  them 
in  action. 
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rDog  to  Guide  Blim 
an  Through  Traffic 

rwjp 
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\\Vwjp;:S4  I V  ;,ads  Schools  to  Train  Animals  to  Act  as  Eyes 
for  Sightless  Masters  ! 


Frank,  who  will  show  how  his  dog 
leads  the  blind,  is  21.  He  lost  his 
sight  when  he  was  17,  and  after 
despairing  months  found  his  way  to 
Switzerland  —  and  Buddy.  Besides 
being  the  managing  director  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  school  at  Morristown,  he 
Is  an  insurance  salesman  and  a  stu-; 
dent  at  Vanderbilt  university.  He  has, 
won  scholarships  from  both  Harvard 
and  Columbia.  t 


All  employe  wlio  asks  wo  salary. 

A  {^uard  who  never  goes  off  duty. 

A  friend  in  the  darkness  of  eternal  night. 

That  is  what  Buddy  Fortunate  Fields  means  to  Morris  S.  Frank, 
who  is  bringing  her  to  Buffalo  next  Thursday,  so  that  people  here 
maj'  see  what  a  trained  dog  can  do  for  a  blind  man.  ^^^ 

At  high  noon,  Frank,  who  has  been  | 
sightless  for  five  years,  will  tread 
the  traffic  in  Lafayette  Square  in 
perfect  safety.  Buddy  will  watch  the 
stop  lights  for  him.  Buddy  will  take 
''  care  that  he  doesn't  rim  over  any 
children  or  get  run  over  by  anything 
himself.  r, 

"WiU  Show  Movl* , 

The  progi-am  being  arranged  by  the 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind  in- 
cludes visits  to  the  schools,  and  an 
[evening  lecture  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  Science  on 
Humboldt  parkway  at  which  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  will  speak. 
She  will  show  mo^l£Saa«Mriliiit|fations. 

Mrs.  Eustis,  an  "American  womaii  re- 
siding in  Switzerland,'  has  established 
two  schools  for  training  German  police 
dogs  for  work  with  the  blind.  She 
calls  the  one  at  Vevey,  Switzerland 
"L'Ceil  qui  Voit";  the  one  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  "The  Seeing  Eye." 
'  The  dogs  are  given  a  stiff  course 
of  training.  A  man  can  handle  only 
20  in  a  year.  And  the  blind  man  who 
buys  one  must  reside  at  the  school 
three  weeks  to  learn  how  to  use  his 
pal. 
I  Pass  Resolution 

But  Mrs.  Eustis  can  count  on  her 
dogs   having   perfect   manners   when 
,  they  go  out  in  society.  The  California 
:  State  Association  of  Restaurant  Meo 
I  passed  a  resolution  at  their  last  meet- 
ing removing  the  ban  on  animals  as 
far    as    the    guiding    dogs    are    con- 
cerned. "They  can  come  in  any  time 
they   want   to,"   said   the   restaurant 
men.  "The   're  so  well  behaved."    All 
the    dogs    ..ave    passes    <      ride    the 
Union    Pacific    railroad,     j  hey    have 
street   car   and   bus   passes  in  every 
city  in  which  they  have  been  placed 
except  New  York. 

America  now  has  58  of  the  dogs. 
Three  of  them  are  at  Jamestown. 
They  are  owned  by  blind  doctors, 
lawyers,  newsmen,  salesmen,  '  and 
others.  The  dogs  are  not  recommend- 
ed for  blind  people  who  do  not  plan 
to  use  them  constantly.  Like  a 
pianist  who  does  not  practice,  a  va- 
cation makes  them  loose  their  tech- 
nique. 


DOG    LEADERS    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

Dogs   are   being   largely  trained   in 
several  countries,  especially  the  Unl-j 
ted  Stales  and  Germany,  for  the  work 
of   leading    blind    persons    about   tjie 
streets.    The    animals    are    very    Sr^- 
telllgent  and  are  quickly  taught  and  , 
they  seem  to  enjoy  their  work,  learn-. 
Ing  to  avoid     obstacles,     Indicatlnjf  i 
street    crossings    and    even    learning 
the  location  of  mail  boxes.  The  most 
effective  work  is  done  by  the  use  of 
a  harness  with  a  handle  held  by  the 
master. 


DOG  PAL  WAS  INSPIRATION 
FOR  PLAN  TO  AID  BLIND 


!  Movies  Illustrate  Training  of 
I       Seeing-Eye  Leaders  for 


I 


Handicapped  Men 


Doro- 


Bji  SYBIL  REPPERT 

Times  Sports  tditor 

For  15  years  Hans  was  Mrs, 
thy  Harrison  Eustis'  pal. 

H6U1S  was  a  German  ^i^herd  dog. 
He  didn't  know  any  tricks.  He  never 
showed  off  before  visitors.  But  he 
was  Mrs.  Eustis'  friend.  He'  taught 
her  that  a  dog  has  endless  capabili- 
ties and  i^ie  began  to  study  dog 
psychology. 

And,  led  by  Hans,  eight  years  ago, 
she  established  her  Seeing  Eye  school 
for  the  training  of  Swiss  army  dogs. 
In  her  lecture  at  the  Buffalo  Museum 
of  Natural  Science  last  night,  she  to}6. 
how  two  years  later  she  began  to  see 
how  dogs  might  be  trained  to  act  as 
guides  for  the  bluid. 

"Between  four  and  five  thousand 
of  them  are  working  in  Germany," 
she  said.  "There  are  75  in  Switzer- 
land, 61  in  the  United  States.  The 
dogs  are  leading  their  masters  through 
city  streets— anywhere  they  want  to 
go.  The  percentage  of  accidents  is 
less  than  one  per  cent. 

Illustrating  her  lecture  by~«»etion 
pictures,  Mrs^JSustis  showed  how  dogs 
and  tHdrmind  masters  are  trained 
to  work  together  in  her  schools  at 
Vevey,  Switzerland,  and  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

Buddy,  the  demonstrative  dog,  and 
Morris  S.  Frank,  her  blind  master, 
sat  together  at  one  side  of  a  table. 
Buddy  obviously  enjoyed  the  meeting. 

At  the  close  of 'the  meeting,  Martin 
Schneckenburger,  motion  picture  op- 
erator at  the  museum,  presented  his 
$10  fee  for  his  evening's  work  to  the 
association  as  the    first  contribution 


~ 
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MRS.  DOROTHY  H.  EUSTIS 

toward  the  purchase  of  a  dog  for  a 
Buffalo  blind  man. 

Dog  guides  are  not  recommended 
for  the  blind  under  .18,"  said  Mrs. 
Eustis,  "because  children  pet  the  dogs 
too  much. 

In  Europe  all  Seeing  Eye  dogs  wear 
the  Red  Cross,  their  owners  feeling 
that  it  is  an  added  protection  to  the 
dog.  Regulations  in  this  country  for- 
bid the  use  of  the  insignia,  but  where 
the  dogs  are  in  use  they  become 
known  by  their  peculiar  hEtmess." 


On&I^r...J.Cij^     T/l^.^ 
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"What  Joes  ft'te  co'i.ilry  federa- 
tion pre^dent  Vi  when  she  retires? 

"Get  busy!"  would  be  the  an- 
swer for  Mrs.  Edgar  N.  Pickering, 
whose  two  years  of  Kervice  came 
to  an  end  on  June  1  with  the  be- 
ginning of  Mrs.  H.  C.  ■  Usinger's 
regime. 

Mrs.  Piclcerlng  immediately  be- 
gan formulating  plans  for  her  "real 
work."  While  nothing  definite  is 
yet  announced,  she  did  make 
known  her  intention  of  concentrat- 
ing on  work  for  the  blind  during 
the    coming   year.      As    founder   of 

the  first  of  its  kind  In  the  country, - 
she  intends  to  maintain  her  repu- 
tation as  "helper  to  the  blind." 
Raising  funds  for  purchasing  train- 
ed Shepherd  dogs  as  "Seeing  Eyes" 
will  continue  to  be  an  avocation. 
There  are  also  plans  for  bringing 
another  International  Seeing  Eye 
training  school  to  the  Eastbay  next 
year  with  Mrs.  Pickering  in  the 
role   of   an  assisting   patron. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  re- 
tired county  president  will  be  given 
recognition  by  Alameda  distdict 
with  a  place  on  the  executive 
board.  Report  has  it  that  she  will 
be  Invited  to  take  a  chairmanship. 

Mrs.  Pickering  was  hostess 
Thursday  for  the  second  annual 
"presidents'  luncheon"  for  which 
Mrs.  William  Mullins,  retiring 
Rockridge  club  president,  opened 
her  home.  Thirty  or  more  presi- 
dents who  have  served  with  Mrs. 
Pickering  during  the  last  two  years 
were  guests  for  this  informal  "get- 
together"  affair. 
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Eyes  for  the  Blind 

In  ever-increasing  nnmbers 
man  jfehepljeTd  dogs,  better  known  in 
this  'Qjlunt'^  as  police  dogs,  are  be- 
ing ei*ploy\d  as  guides  for  the  blind. 
The  (Jpgs  used  are  generally  females, 
for  they  are  less  easily  distracted  than 
males.  They  require  only  three  or 
four  months  of  training  to  lead  a 
blind  man  safely  through  crowded 
streets  and  dangerous  construction 
work.  The  commands,  "right,"  "left," 
and  "forward"  are  known  and  obeyed 
by  the  dogs  but  also  they  are  trained 
to  disobey  if  carrying  out  the  order 
involves  danger.  The  intelligence  of 
tliese  dogs  is  beyond  belief  unless 
one  sees  them  in  action. 


Slind  Persons  and  Canine 
GuidestoTlide  Free  on  Cars 


Blind  persons  who  must  de- 
pend for  their  safety  upon  th« 
sagacity  of  their  dog  companions 
may  henceforth  ride  free  on 
street  ears  of  the  Municipal  Bail- 
way. 

A  ruling  lias  been  annoimced 
which  permits  blind  persons  and 
their  dogs  to  enter  municipal 
cars  at  either  tho  front  or  rear 
Saite*"  witiunit  pajmenft  of  fiure. 


Th«  "seeing  eye"  dogs,  to  wldch  : 
tWs  ruling  applies,  can  be  identi- 
fied by  a  white  plate  on  wUch  the 
Inscription    "seeing    eye"    Is  en- 
graved. 

At  the  same  ttme  dispatches 
from  Los  Angeles  revealed  that 
the  State  Bailroad  Commission 
there  had  Instructed  a  local  in- 
terurban  railway  to  carry  such 
d<^e«  free  of  charge.  , 
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Dogs  Trained  as  Guides 

8rifivt  TO  THl  CH»ISTI*N  ScitNC*  MoMTor 


Florfncf.  Italy 
H  CRS  DOROTHY  HARRISON 
^/l  EUSTIS.  vho  Is  devoting  her 
1\X  time  to  training  dogs  to  act  as 


one.  The  burden  of  depeadcnco  yields 
to  a  stuidv  sense  of  self-reliance,  and 
In  the  confldenl  sense  of  his  dogs 
efficiency  and  companionship  the  man 
knows  again  the  joy  of  independent 


guides  for  the  blmd.  was  »';'-"   7    action.  ,    ,     ^      . 

the  Italian  Government  to  visit  Italy  1  ^^^^^  j^j.  go,ne  details  of  the  dogs 
•  nd  study  wavs  and  means  of  estab-  ^^^,^^,((0^  ^nd  the  time  required  for 
?t^mV  here  the  work  she  is  so  suc-i  .^.-  .«,•=  r<.wt,.  .vnlnlned  that  a  dog 
^^uuy   carr>mg   on   at   her   school 


LTell  quit  Volt,  at  Vevey.  m  Sw'^,^' 
l«nd.  which  has  a  sister  school  The 
seeing  Eye.  at  Nashville.  Tenn.  It  was 
Tthe  interval  of  activities  wlwh  call 

her  frequently  to  Rome  and  else- 
where that  Mvs.  Eust:3  told  a  repre- 
sentative of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  how  her  Interest  was  first 
aroused.  Long  experience  in  naming 
dogs  for  specialized  purposes  con- 
vinced her  that  they  would  prove  et- 
flcient  guides  for  the  blind 

The  work  began,  she  said,  in  Ger 
manv  some  15  years  ago,  and  there 
,rc  now  about  5000  dogs  working  in 
that  country,  thus  restoring  to  a  near- 
ly normal  Independence  and  activity 
thousands  of  men  and  ^onien  ^ho 
would  otherwise  be  dependent  upon 
relatives  or  hired  guides  when  they 
went  into  unfamiliar  Peaces.  Large 
numbers  of  those  who  come  undei  t h  s 
disability.  Mrs.  Eustis  explained  aie 
men  and  women  of  full  physical  and 
Stellectual  capacity,  with  the  courage 
and   ability  to  cairy   on  then   wo  k 


this.  Mrs.  Eustls  explained  that  a  dog  j 
of  about  14  months  can,  within  four 
months  of  being  taken  Into  the  school, 
be   turned  out  a  guide,  having  per- 
fectly assimilated  his  instruction. 
Joy  in  His  Work  the  Test 
The  dogs  in  use  are  of  the  German 
sheep  dog  breed.  They  must  be  young 
and  strong,  with  a  quiet,  steady  and 
good  character.  A  test  of  a  good  guide, 
says    Mrs.   Eustls,    is   the    Joyousness 
with  which   the   dog  does  his  work, 
and  his  whole   work   is   founded  on 
obedience. 

On  entering  the  school  the  dog  is 
left  to  run  loose  with  the  rest,  and 
must  learn  not  to  fight.  After  this, 
his  playground  becomes  his  school- 
room, and  among  dogs  playing,  peo- 
ple talking,  laughing  and  moving  m 
all  directions,  he  is  taught  the  con- 
centration necessary  for  the  safe 
guidance  of  his  master  through  any 
disturbing  conditions.  After  obedience 
and  concentration  have  been  learned, 
the  dog  Is  taught  to  sit  and  he  down 
on  command,  to  speak,  to  fetch,  carry 

.    ,      -_    I  .•*„  Ar.  r.11  r-ViPprfnllV. 


Intellectual  capai.u>,  »»!.■.»  w.. ^      q^  commaiiu,  i-u  ok.v..*.v,  v-  .-. —  --     . 

■nd   ability  to  cairy   on  their  work    ^^^  ^^^^  ^p,  ^nd  "to  do  all  cheerfully 
or  ^ome  new  work  to  which  they  have    ^^^^^^^  ^hd  with  dispatch, 
adapted    themselves,    but    they    are  i  ...     


adapted  inemsenes.  uuv  ---j  — 
handicapped  so  long  as  they  cannot 
go  about  The  world  freely  and  safely. 
It  is  in  supplying  the  lack  of  indi- 
vidual human  sight  that  the  educa  ed 
guide  dog  is  of  such  inestimable  value. 
Swiftly  Convinced 
Mrs  Eustls  admitted  that  on  first 
Tisltmg  the  dogs-  training  school  at 


In  the  Harness 

After  graduating  in  these  primary  | 
lessons  the  dog  begins  work  in  the 
leading-harness,  and  has  to  learn 
that  from  the  instant  his  harness  is 
adjusted  nothing  must  distract  him. 
Working  with  an  instructor,  the  city 
streets    are   the   dally   scene    of    the 


■•»;«»  thP  Hoes'  training  school  at    streets    are    uie    uai.jr    o^v^.v,    -.    — 

Z  Z,  Ger    Se  arTved  a  skeptical    lessons,  and  the  dog  thus  learns  how 
Potsdam.  Ger    she  arrivea  P  .^  ^_^j^^.^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^p^^ 


but  was  swiftly  and  conclusively  con- 
vinced She  told  how  she  watched  the 
men  who  were  there  for  their  month 
of   training  with   the   dogs   assigned 
to  them,   descending    with    faltering 
Bteps  a  flight  of  steps,  and  the  marvel- 
ous change  which  came  over  each  so 
soon  as  his  dog  ran  up  to  have  his 
harness  adjusted  previous  to  setting 
out  for  a  walk.  From  the  instant  the 
dog,     hearing     hLs     master's     voice, 
bounded  up  and  laid  his  head  in  his 
master's   hand    Uhe   sign   by   which 
he   Ls  trained   to  make  his  presence 
known)    the  transformation  was  con\- 
plete.  Hesitation  and  Indecision  were 

*°Thl8  change  became  a  permanent 


to  behave  in  relation  to  trees,  steps 
telegraph  poles,  pillar  boxes,  curbs 
and  sidewalks,  and  traffic;  passing 
gradually  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  grades  of  work,  and  being  [ 
given  no  advance  problems  until  he 
has  thoroughly  mastered  the  simple 

'^'riie  technique  of  the  guide  dog  has 
been  carefully  studied  in   every   de- 
tail. He  must  go  at  a  quick  pace  so 
that  the  slackening  of  his  gait  lor  an 
obstacle  Is  instantly  felt  through  the 
rigid  handle  of  his  harness:  he  puUs 
back  and  stands  still  for  curbs  so  that 
his  master  may   find  the  edge  with 
his     stick;     for     steps,     approaching 
traffic  and  any  obstacle  barring  prog-  I 
ress,   he    sits    down;    and   for    trees, 
pedestrians,  letter-boxes  or  telegraph  j 
poles  he  leans  away  from  his  man,; 
who   follows  the  pull   and  so  safely, 
.skirts  them.  He  learns  the  direction 
commands  of  right,  left  and  forward, 
picks  up  anything  his  ma.ster  drops, 
must  be  watchful  and  protective  but 
never  aggressive.  Beyond  all  this  he 
mu.st,  not  be  merely  mechanical  in  his 
nhrriirnce    and    technique,   but    must 


be   resourceful  enough  to  tnkr   < 
of  .situations  as  they  arise,   m> 
the    man   may   feci   as   oonflriont   ui 
the  dog's  'seeing  eye"  as  if  It  were 
his  own. 

Qualifli  adons  Needed  for  Instruitors 
In  regard  to  the  Instructors,  Mrs. 
Eustls  accentuates  the  Immense  tact 
and  patience  needed,  and  declares 
tliat  it  is  even  harder  to  find  the 
instructors  than  to  train  the  dogs. 
While  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
dogs  have  to  be  discarded  for  one 
rcasoi)  or  another,  it  is  only  some  20 
per  cent  of  the  instructors  who  show 
and  mature  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  this  specialized  work. 

The  instructors  must  first  train  the 
dog,  then  handle  dog  and  bUnd  man 
together  in  the  strange  and  difficult 
days  when  the  dog.  already  an  effi- 
cient guide,  is  perplexed  by  the 
change  from  the  man  with  whom  he 
is  accustomed  to  work  to  a  master 
1  whose  ways  are  unfamiliar.  But  the 
quietness  and  cheeriness  of  the  in- 
structors triumph,  and,  from  the  first 
'day.  the  blind  man  begins  to  have  a 
i  feeling  of  security,  to  appreciate  his 
I  dog's  companionship  and  co6peratlon. 
1  and  to  be  cheered  by  an  ever-bright- 
ening hope. 

At  Vevey  and  Nashville 
This  wonderful  work  is  at  present 
being  carried  on  in  only  two  schools 
outside  of  Germany:  the  one  at 
Vevey  under  Mrs.  Eustis's  personal 
direction,  and  the  sister-school  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  but  there  are  al- 
ready 10  dogs  at  work  in  Italy,  and 
it  Is  expected  that  Italy  will  presently 
have  its  own  training  center.  Mrs. 
Eustls  has  been  invited  to  go  next 
year  to  England  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  establishing  the  dogs  there 
also,  while  the  same  amount  of  pre- 
liminary effort  as  in  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland has  already  been  made  in 
France. 

It  is  a  fine  work  that  Mrs.  Eustls, 
with  her  assistants,  is  doing;  it  iri- 
volves  a  great  responsibility,  but  is 
one  to  which  ability  amply  responds. 
In  a  labor  so  well  worth  while,  every 
bit  of  Initiative  is  its  own  teward. 

D.  N.  LEES. 
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At  "the  SETCING   EVe:'^^  in 
Moi'i'l-^tovvn^N.J.,  German  Shephei'd^ 
QPG  educated  9o  tliQ-t  theu  will  use 
the'iP  own  judomen-b '^'^d  in-teHioence 
In   leadino  the   blind;  no"t 
(merelu  tnoined  ^o  mochanlca 
obedience  to  ix'dei's-.     . 


THERE  Is,  InMorristown.N.J.. 
one  or  lh«  most  unusual  edu- 
eotional  Institutions  In  tbia 
country,  a  school  where  blind  men 
and  women  learn  to  find  second 
sight  through  the  eyea  of  trained 
shepherd  dogs. 

The  school  is  appropriately  called 
"The  Seeing  Eye."  It  la  a  phllan- 
tbroplc,  non-proflt  school,  highly 
endorsed  by  tWs  year's  World  Con- 
ference on  blindneaa  as  bringing 
new  hope  to  the  sightless.  The  se- 
cret of  Its  success  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  dogs  are  not  trained,  but 
educated.  The  course  of  Instruc- 
tion for  the  dogs  lasts  three 
months  and  only  those  who  suc- 
ceed in  graduating  are  entrusted 
with  a  blind  master.  The  educa- 
tion Is  based  on  the  knowledge  of 
how  a  dog  thinks,  or  anfmal  psy- 
chology, .and  through  this  know- 
ledge the  dog  Is  taught  to  draw 
proper  conclusions  by  herself.  In 
an  emergency  the  dog  must  act 
upon  her  own  Initiative. 

There  have  been  many  faithful 
little  dogs  who  have  led  their  mas- 

but   until    the   present   method   ot 
instruction  was  evolved 

to  direct 
his  dog  to  take  htm  wherever 

eral    bclict,   a    blind    per ... 

fairly  adequate  nieiiBIl  |ileidr 
hia  own   Inwn.     Ho   knows,  fur  In- 
in   order   to  reach 


right     hand     side.     By     directio: 
commands    of    "left,"    "right"    and 
■■forward"  ho  directs  his  educated 
dog  to  take  him  there. 

Training  the  Dogs 
For  three  months  an  experienced 


drops.  Tw( 

training  the  instructor  must 

go  tho  "blindfold  test,"  that  i 

be  blindfolded  while  he 

dog  through  city  traffic  so  that  he 

may  encounter,  with  tho  dog,  tho 

exact  conditions  the  blind 

will  encounter. 

The  German  shepherd  dog 
(linown  as  the  poUco  dog  tn  this 
country)  has  been  proven  by  The 
Seeing  Eye  to  carry  no  wolf  blood, 
but  is  Instead  a  self-respecting 
working  dog,  bred  for  cei 
tend  aheep.  Only  the  criminals  of 
the  breed  reach  notorlety[  The 
shepherd  dog's  Instinct  Is  to  pro- 
tect and  to  serve  man  and  his  pos- 
sessions. 7faese  dogs  have  a  good 
all-weather  coat  and  they  ore  large 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  do 
their  work  ot  guidi: 
inp  clumsy  or  costly  to  maintain. 

The  choice  of  dogs  for  such  work 
must  be  most  carefully  made.  Up 
to  the  present  time  only  females 
are  being  used  In  America  as  they 

plenae  and  less  inclined  to  be  quar- 
relsome with  other  doga  than  the 

Another  factor  which  makes  for 
success  Is  that  the  shepherd  lovea 
work.    Reliable   and  willing,   to 


1  plen 


■.  Her 


hours  are  her  hours.  Her  main 
oiipcnsation  Is  her  master's. 

■,  W,   Ebeling,  of  Tho  Seeing 
describee  the  training  of  the 

Ith  a  dag  guide  Is  a  mis- 
obey  each  command 
■n  Implicitly  and  without  hi-s-. 
Education  Implies  tbft,ac 
I  of  knowl  edge-that  the  In 
dividual  may  apply  It  to  problems 
Which  present  themselves  and  draw 
lor^ltself  conclusions  and  act  ac 
-ordiWJSI-. 

"Many  people  are  of  the  opinion 


or.  If  a  temporary  opening 
If  it  la  large  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage to  miss  through. 

"They  have  Deen  taught  not  to 
remalni-  In  tho  slreet  longer  than 
absolutely  necessary  and  most  of 
them  therefore  will  take  advantage 
of  a  break  in  traffic  to  get  their 
masters  bactronto  the  sidewalk. 
Proof  of  Beaaoning 

"That  this  requires  a  careful  edu- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  dog's  In- 
structors goes  without  saying,  but 
the  fact  that  the  dogs  are  capable 
of  absorbing  their  teachings  and 
put  them  into  practical  effect  leaves 
little  room  to  doubt  that  they  think 
and  can  reason.  This  becomes  still 
more  evident  when  It  Is  said  that 
no  command, 
part  of  the  apnii 
tho  dogs  ^^PJ^tl 
the  al'eet       j 

'All  tralnliJ^  Is  based  on  animal 
psycliologj  You  cannot  teach  dogs 
anything  for  which  there  is  no 
genetic  basis.  They  cannot  be 
taught  to  climb  trees  like  a  cat  for 
Instance  berause  they  were  not 
built  to  climb  trees  Thej  cannot 
speak  our  language    becnu^e  their 


It  can  be  modified  to  suit  the  con- 
ditions required. 

Self  sustenance  is  another  baslo 
characteristic.  Dogs  In  our  present 
civilization  do  not  have  to  hunt  to 
live,  man  provides  for  them.  Bi^t 
dogs  do  tike  to  hunt,  which  Is  ex- 
pressed in  the  chasing  of  cats,  etc. 
Self  sustenance  therefore  is  only  of 
value  as  far  as  taking  food  to  sus- 
tain life.  Again,  the  hunting  instinct 
cannot  be  killed,  but  the  urge  to 
hunt  can   be  controlled. 

Animals  are  as  different  as  hu- 


1  each  group  of  dogs  complete 

'   education,  a  class  for  blind 

3  held.  These  classes  last 


and  c 


i  the 


of  t 


who  educated  the  dog.  The  masters 
receive  full  Instruction  In  following 
the  dogs  through  traffic  conditions 
in  the  streets  of  Morrletoivn.  They 
are  taught  how  to  care  for  their 
dogs;  how  to  brush  sQd  clean 
them;     what     and     when   to     Iced 


Shepherd  dogs  so  that  e 
give  more  of  her  lime  to 
dogs  for  the  blind.  She 
America,  organized  The  Seeing 
Eyes,  supplied  and  raised  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  work. 

"But  neither  Mr.  Prank  nor  I," 
she  confesses  now,  "realized  how 
difficult  the  question  of  trainers 
would  be.  A  search  ot  Germany, 
where  this  work  was  being  carried 
on,  revealed  that  while  many  train- 
ers had  'trained  dogs'  as  guides  for 
the  blind,     there  was    a  relatively 


In     their  c 


each     Individual.     The 

chapter  of  how   an  anir 

^jtcajftilly   tralnafi"  «ttj.edi 


obil 


j'.lv  r 


■  bo 


right  arproaeh  to  (fie  day,  n 
ruin  one  hundred  otliers. 

All  in  all  the  basis  of  all  ti 
ing  Is  obedience  This  founds 
must  be  well  laid  before  fut 
steps  can  bo  taken  In  the 
guide  work  such  obedience  ca 
be  a  forced  t 


londs 


r  of  c 


icd^nce. 
c    'oh  t 
>>  fully  on. 


thai 


No  e 


is  spared  to  build  up  the  willing- 
ness to  please  master  to  the  high- 
cste  posilble  degree 

Harshness  a  Failure 
It  Is  self  e\idenct  that,  to  create 
mlllnRnesB  no  harsh  or  bulldoiiriK 
methods  can  be  emjloyed.  During 
■  the  course  of  education,  a  dog  must 
bo  corrected  os  a  child  must  be 
corrected,  but  the  great  secret  Is, 
that  It  cannot  be  corrected  unless 
It  understands,  which  means  a  di- 
rect association  between  correction 
end  the  why.  Again,  a.  correction 
cannot  be  permitted  to  stand.     A 


eriand  as  ho  housed  the  Instructora 
on  his  property  at  Morristown,  N,  " 
J.,    and    the   dogs    In   his    kennelsL 
Now,  practically  all  training  Is  un- 
der  his   direction,   and   the   schopl, 
formerly  at  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  Is  per- 
manently located  at  Slorristown. 
Help  Born  the  Living 
Speoking   of   the   way    in    which 
these  dogs  help  their  masters  earn 
a  living,  Mrs.  Eustis     said,     "Mr. 
Frank,  as  you  have  seen,  sbld  in- 
surance through  the  aid  of  his  dog 
guide.  Manyof  our  men  havenews- 
etorcs  and     stands,     others     have 
BhopB  of   various  kinds.   Some  are 
house-to-house  canvassers  who  have 
been  rehabilitated,  after  bllndneae,— 
beyond  their  highest  expectations'  I 
We  have  men  working  in  factories    I 
who  use  their  dogs  to  come  and  go    l1 


on  busses,  trolle 

"The    question    of    Iransportj 
trains    or    trolleys 
Mrs.  Eustis  r 

thorltlcs     understand     the-   unique 
dog    guide,   Some 

Seeing  Eye  dogs.  Miss  Connolly, 
in  Verpiont,  who  has  one  of  our 
dogs,  has  a  pass  for  her  dog  on 
the  railroads  in  that  state.  As  to 
the  food  problem;  last  year  a  con- 


of 


ia 


folk 


Mot?Qi9    FQArOK    WITH  "ftuDOv*',  Thet   Fir?s"r 
OF  TViESE    Dog  Guides    in   A^^Ef^icA. 

II  number  of  good  head  insti 
there.  Our  study  brought 
e  facts  as  to  why  good  insti 


ibedlencc  c 
icUBO  for  a 


Student     C)oAQDtMG    TT^oll-ev   voitw    Dog  Guioc 


routes  through  city  streets,  until 
the  dog  learns  to  meet  any  situa- 
tion It  may  encounter.  Through  a 
special  harness  with  U-shaped 
handle,  every  movement  of  the  dog 
ia  conveyed  to  the  master's  hand. 

At  the  curb  the  animal  Is  taught 
to  stop  and  stand  still  so  that  lis 
master  can  find  tho  edge  with  his 
cane.  At  steps,  or  In  meeting  ap- 
proaohlng  traffic,  or  whenever  an 
obetacle  bars  proereaa,  the  dog  In- 
dicates this  by  slowing  up,  stop- 
ping, or  stttlng  down.  When  meet- 
ing pedestrians  or  encountering 
trees,  It  Is  taur,-'  I  to  lean  away 
from  lis  master,  wlio,  following  Ihe 
direction  of  the  pull.  Is  led  around 
the  obstpcle.  The  Bnliuol  also  loams 


that  animals  do  not  lliink  but  they 
do  think  and  they  can  reason.  If 
this  were  not  true,  there  could  be 
no  dog  guide  movement  These  dogs 
ure  called  upon  again  and  again  ■ 
to  wor1(  out  problems  wherein  their 
Mind  master  cannot  assist  them. 

"Take,  for  instance,  a  blocked 
sidewalk.  The  dog  puzzles  out  how 
hs  can  bring  his  muster  around  the 
obstacle  In  safely.  Take  automobile 
traffic   No   two   crossings   present 

CRTS,  slow  cartf,  strings  of  cars.  It 
is  up  to  the  dogs  to  decide  when  to 
slop,  when  to  hasten  their  pace 
and  when  to  alow  up.  In  string 
truffle,  they  must  decided  if  they 
should   let  u  whole  string  pass   by, 


Man  can  utilise  the  protection 
Instinct,  self  protection  to  Include 
Protection  ot  master.  Sono  dogs 
will  not  deliberately  run  Into  a  tree 


resB,  to  divert  the  dog's  mind  from 
the  correction.  Of  great  Importance 
Is,  that  an  Instructor  never  can  af- 
ford to  lose  his  temper.  Losing 
your  temper  is  a  confession  of 
weakness  which  tho  dog  known  to 
exploit  the  same  as  an  Intelligent 
child    will    take    advantage    o(    its 

Willing  obedience  Is  basic,  but 
of  the  dog  guide  nioro  Is  expected. 
After  tho  dog  has  learned  to  bo 
obedient,  after     It     has  understood 

Mir'  :.li]iiv;iU.  ,ind  tho  (raffle  prob- 
1'  li'"  .■nil  Hi.'  1,1  .riy  things  Incl- 
■'■"'  ■!  'I.".  I...  K  (■,  t;,ught  to  be 
ill- i.iii.iiii.-L,t.   it     I,     cininiand  given 

its  master.  The  dog  learns  that  It 
must  discriminate  between  a  safe 
command  to  be  obeyed  and  an  un- 
safe one  to  be  disobeyed.  That 
■uich  delicate  adjustments  first  be- 
twL'en  dog  and  Instructor  and  later 
b.twecn  dog  and  blind  master  can 
only  bo  achieved  by  understanding 
what  the  animal  considers  a  square 
deal  must  be  clear  to  all  who  may 
wonder  which  educational  methods 
are  being  pursued  to  gain  the  ends 
sought. 

An  Implicit  trust  In  the  fairness 

^  of  master  Is  a  keynote  In  educating 

'  a  dog  to  become  a  willing,  joyful 

and   efficient  guide.  You  can  fool 

mandklnd,     but     you  cannot     fool 


Ihe  c 


.  Iiu 


cross  atrccta  In  n  straight  line,  take 
^dvanta^e  of  breaks  In  traffic  linos, 
solve  all  traffic  problems  as  they 
come  without  commands  from  their 
masters,  etc.  In  this  grouping  also 
falls  the  flghtlng  urge.  It  cannot 
be   eradicated,   being  inherent,   but 


rho  men  or  womon 
n  one  of  these  dog  g 
0  Seeing  Eyo  d..r.M  nr 

vo  It  shipped  r,.  Inn, 
sensitive    unln.  .|      .,i 


ments  and  when  to  call  ft  veterlnn- 

So  tho  dog  becomes  an  Integral 
part  of  tho  blind  master's  life.  They 
return  to  the  home  city  and  begin, 
through  their  combined  efrorts,  the 
task   of  self-support 

"Buddy"  the  First  Dog  Guide 

The  best  example  of  a  blind  man 
who  found  life  anew  through  his 
dog  guide  Is  that  told  in  the  story 
of  Morris  Frank,  directing  head  of 
the  division  for  the  Blind  of  The 
Seeing  Eye.  Ho  was  a  lad  14  years 

eyes     during     a  ball  game     Anally 

both  eyes.  Today,  entirely  aside 
from  his  work  at  Tha.  Seeing  Eye, 
he  is  traveling  freely  frow  city  to 
city,  lecturing  in  behalf  ofrttia  dog 
guide  movement  "Buddy  "  the  first 

erica,  supplies  his  "eyes." 

One  day  a  friend  rood  for  him  a 
magazine  article  by  Dorothy  Har- 
rison Eustis  who  described  tho 
work  being  done  In  Germany  by 
dogs  that  led  tho  blind.  Morris 
Frank  was  so  impressed  hy  this 
new  hope  Uiat  ho  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Eustis  and  found  that  she  was  do- 
ing work  along  the  lines  she  des- 
cribed, training  German  Shepherd 
dogs  for  police  work,  although  her 
work  with  dogs  for  the  blind  was 
not.  at  that  time,  fully  developed. 
Morris  Frank  deleradned  lo  go  to 
Switzerland  to  be  trained  to  be 
guided  by  such  a  dog.  If  the  cxper- 

hlmself,  he  would  help  to  organize 
such  a  school  In  America. 

At  "Fortunate  Fields,"  as  Mrs. 
Eustis  called  her  place,  he  was  glv- 


Scurclty  of  Trainers 
"Tho  flrsl  great  point  of  dlfTicijUy 
was  that  a  'trained  dog'  was  dnn- 
gerous  as  such  a  dog  simply  obeys 
commands  given  by  a  seeing  mas- 
ter. The  dog  as  a  guide  for  the  blind 
needed  to  he  educated,  rather  than 
trained,  so  that  she  obeyed  such 
orders  os  were  safe,  If  the  sightless 
moiter  gave  an  unsafe  order,  lae 
dog  must,  of  Its  own  volition  dis- 
obey    the     unsafe     command     and 

disobeyed  and  what  the  masler 
must  do  to  arrive  at  his  objective 
safely." 

Many  trainers  capable  of  educat- 
ing dogs  did  not  have  tho  knowl- 
edge oC  human  psychology  aecb- 
sary  to  bring  dog  and  master  to- 
gether. As  n  result,  Mrs.  Euitig  ■ 
founded  a  school  for  instructors  at 
Fortunate  Fields  in  SwlU«rland  in 
connection   with    the   school    there. 

Two  of  thcae  Instructors  are  men 
well-known  for  their  professional 
work  with  Shepherd  dogs  in  this 
country.    Elliott    S.    Humphrey,    a 

ing  tho  war,  and  an  export  In 
breeding  livestock  for  particular 
qualities  began  at  Fortunate  Fields 
an  exhaustive  study  ot  the  German 
Sheplierd  dog  and  developed  a 
strain  the  average  Intelligence  ot 
which  reached  a  higher  level  than 
had  heretofore  been  known.  When 
tho  call  came  from  Morris  Frank 
for  a  schooj  In  America  to  carry 
on  this  work,  Mr,  Humphrey  took 

of  The  Seeing  Eye. 

Another  Important  Individual  at 
Tho  Seeing  Eye  Is  W.  H.  Ebeling, 
formerly    editor    of    the    Shepherd 

Dog  Review  and  a  breeder  and  in- 


aliow  these  dog  guides  in  all  res- 
taurants and  just  recently  the 
state  passed  an  ordinance  that 
Seeing  Eye  dogs  may  use  all  gen- 
eral conveyances.  Almost  every 
owner  has  been  helped  to  a  higher 
economic  as  well  as  a  higher  social 
and  physical  status.  If  nothing 
more  productive  Is  gained  for  him, 
these  doga  urge  their  owners 
toward  physical  exercise,  since 
the  dog  must  be  "walked"  daily. 
Such  exerclsOs  Induce  restful 
Bleep.  Surely  10  cents  a  day  tor  the 
dog's  food  is  worth  that" 

The  Seeing  Eye  has  been  in  ex- 
istence only  four  years.  The  work 
has  been  endorsed  not  only  by  In- 
stitutions for  the  blind,  but  edu- 
caters  everywhere.  The  Council  for 
tho  Blind  of  the  Ctynmonwe'alth  of 
Pennsylvania  Is  keenly  co-operating 
and  30  Pennsylvanians  have  se- 
cured dog  guides.  The  director,  S. 
Mervyn  Sinclair,  has  hia  own  dog 
^guldc,  called  "ICara."  The  experi- 
ence of  finding  "new  eyes"  has 
been  his  so  that  be  Is,  naturally, 
much  interested  In  the  work. 
A  Challenge  Against  Defeat 


The  entire 

hind  it  The  Seeing  Eye  has  proved 
Its  worth.  But  that  there  may  be, 
for  tho  future,  greater  posslbilltlea 
In  this  work,  Is  evidenced  by  the 
far  wider  use  of  these  doga  la  Ger- 

recorded  as  In  use  In  Germany,'' 
Mrs.  Eustis  declares,  "some  laOO  ed- 
ucated dogs  with  war-blind  and 
some  1200  with  the  civil  Ian -blind. 
If  we  add  lo  this  number  the  many 
dogs  turned  out  by  private  train- 
ers tho  number  would  undoubted- 
ly bo  close  to  4000  guides  dogs  in 
use  there.  In  Germany,  al3<^  not 
'  only  the  blind,  but  the  blind  and 
deaf,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
and  the  blind  who  lost  one  leg  or 
one  arm  in  the  war  have  been  suc- 
cessfully educated  to  the  use  of  a 
dog  guide." 


possible    I 


irly    dayis. 


"Tho   dog   guide,"   she   adds,    "Is 

him  in  his  dally  life,  who  wants  aa 
aid  In  making  himself  a  free  econ- 
omic unit  lo  his  community,  who 
wants  a  wider,  freer  life.  For  such 
a  man  the  dog  can,  and  will,  make 
good  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  his 


Tho    dog    recently    ■ 
the  dally  Telegram,  owned  by  Karl 
Krafvo,  is  one  of  tho  Seeing  Eye 


adniiaUB^ 
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Young  Folks' 
I  Happy  Time  Page.  | 
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Artists'  Corner 


NEW  SUBJECTS 

Frcslinieit:  Mow  Did  tbe  Bftnk 
Holldny  AMcol  You? 

Siiphomorea:  >Vhnt  Are  the 
rdcN  ot  Alnrch? 

Juniors:  The  Life  of  Robert 
Srlmmann. 

Seniors:  Uay  wrlt«  on  luiy 
aubject  they  chonae,  bo  long  as 
It  l»  blued  on  fact  and  la  orijiin- 


JUNIORS 


MARCO  POLO  1e  one  ot  the 
ftluTiioroue  llgurei  ot  the 
mlildlb  agu    H«  WAS  «a*  ot 

ihc  Ricat  fefplowrs  Kn9  IraveleM' 
of  h.stot^.  P^^^  T.yd.n,  !>?  F«fr- 
nioiil  avw^*-  '''■■"'■'^  "^'^  *'  '"''■'■''  "" 
hep  •rtsy  lellliie  ot  Ihe  ndventurfs 

10  Points 
Mnrgaict  Armatrong,  Rita  Rice, 
Madeline  Wrenn,  Amos  Leasard. 
Shirley  Johnson,  Bohert  Bley,  Al- 
den  King,  Richard  Hunter,  Pearl 
VlcU,  John  Wyalt,  Wllma  Curtis, 
Minnie  lAacKay,  Marlon  Sprague, 
Charlotte  Branagan,  Pauline  Grlse, 
Kellle  Ramasliffl,  Ruth  Gould.  John 
Cunningham,  Richard  Miner,  E. 
Joseph  WnukowsUI.  Mary  Shea, 
I  Dartc,  John 


VENETIAN     ADVENTURERS 
By  DORIS  LYDEN 

GENGHIS  KHAN,  was  a  fierce 
Tsrian   ruler,  who  conquered 


POETS'  COR^^ER 


conquer 


W-' 


'ELL,  here  are  as,  two  dltfer- 
,  poems  as  there  could  be! 
Francis  M.  Woolncr,  1303 
Grafton  street,  gcta  very  poetic 
about  the  "First  Crocus,"  and 
■Wlnlfrect  Stewart,  19  Klngabury 
slroel,  waxes  satirical  over  "Man- 
nleh  AUire."     Both  win  JI  prises. 

^ff  THE  FIRST   CROCUS 
By  FRANCIS  SL  WOOtNEB 

,_,HE  mad  March  gales  have 
I        ccasSd    their   troubled    wail- 


M 


ARCH  1 


I  has  i 


called 


japecially  Bos 
lias  In  Ireland,  Evi 
in  Boston  has  become 
Fare  and  parades  ccli 
i^vacualion  ot  British 
lh&  city  of  Boston. 
mlng,  9  Cobum  avenv 
most  Intereutlng:  of  I 


troops    from 
John    Cum- 


week,   and   wins  ^ 


whole  land  from  the  Pa- 
Europe.     I- 

Cathay     th 

.China. 

Kublol  Kban  Inherited  all  this 
when  bis  grandfather  and  father 
died.  He  made  his  capital  in 
China,  now  called  Peking,  where 
he  ruled  Oj^cr  a  vast  kingdom  left 
to  him.  His  chief  Interest  was 
building  magnificent  palaces  and 
heauliful  Rardens.  He  made  auch 
a  wonderful  capital  that  Solomon 
In  all  his  glory  didn't  live  In  such 


NEW    MEMBERS 

FRESHMEN 

Agnes  Scarborough,  S  Reynolds  street,  Bumconl  School 

Grant  Menly,  0  Schollold  Avenue,  Dudley,  West  Main  street  Scho< 

Harriet  Mlllor,  19  Beech  atreot,  Gardner,  Elm  ■tre«t  School 

SOPHOMORES 
Mary  LasBey,  719  Snnthbrldge  street,  Cnmbrtdge  street  School 
Eva  Smith,  2S9  Kimball  slreet,  FItchburg,  LAurel  street  School 
Mitchell  Jaworskl,  2   Foyle  street.   Ward  street   Seliool 
Aram  Vantaninn,  IM  Chandler  street.  Chandler  street  School 
Esther  I-ipnlclf,  9  Meclmnlo  street,  Webster 
Robert  nrotyt,  7  Gates  lane.  New  Woodland  School 
Fred  Jensen,  20  Roynl  road,  New  Woodland  School 
Gladys  Jones,  2  Slevens  road,  Now  Woodland  School 
Barbara  Wrenn,  1*2  Mnywood  street,  New  Woodland  School 
Catherine  Drlscoll,  137  Apricot  street,  Now  Woodland  School 
Ruth  Alonnhan,  203  Stafford  street.  New  Woodland  School 
Ruth  Cornell,  12  Caro  street.  Now  Woodland  School 
Hilton  Ford,  8  Clifton  street.  New  Wondland  School      J 
Biiiier  street.  Men  Woodland  SchoC 
,,  ...  Mnlipm  TOBiI.  New-Woodland  SohoD 
rnpB,  , 


Maynurd,  15   V UUMU(^(fBRIi^RI1^Wb<Uanii  Sohool 
Albert  fliaielka,  21  Kllby. street,  New  Woodland  School 
Richard  Cogswell,  UVj  Gardner  street.  New  Woodland  School 
Rulh  Little.  ISC  IVoodland  street.  New  Woodland  School 
Anthony  Cromldas,  S  Ives  street.  Now  Woodland  School 
Margaret  Kelleher,  2  Frerlnnd  terrace.  New  Woodland  School 
Shirley  Wlittcomb,  !IH9  Park  avenue.  Now  Woodland  Scliool 
IjiwroDce  Preston,  25  Eureka  street.  Now  Woodland  School 
Doris  Goodrort,  6B9  Soulhbrldge  street,  New  Woodland  School 
Edeltraude  CTny,   11  Ripley  street.  New  Woodland  School 
Carl  W.  Crmv,   11  Ripley  strei-t.  New  Woodland  ScJiooI 
Seviniiur  Galliinl.  07   Armory  slreel.  New  Wooillnnd  School 
Hiirrv   .Miizzv,   i^   Biiiine  uveiiiie,   New   Woodland   School 
Rosiimoriil  tir'nrs,   V!  Tracy  piacf,  New   Woodland  School 

Ronald  Moore,  1  Albert  slreet.  New  Woodland  School 
William  Jones,  21  lillby  Ntrect,  New  Woodland  School 
Jullnnne  Murphy,  IH  Mayftiir  slroel.  Now  Woodland  Sebaol 
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M 

fragile  wish,  "I's  ,^ay  Is^*^"^^ 


earth's  biow%,JB***''""' 
Transform"Wat  graaiiy  plot  Into 
a  fairies'  bower? 


There  is  no  alchemy,  why  have  I 
hoped  tor  this? 
The  gales  of  March  arc  all  decelv- 


I  think  all  life  Is  patterned  thusly. 
A  dream   of  buriitlng   through 
■'■        the  Iroicn  sod  to  warmtl 
joy  forever, 
A  gleam  ot  hope,  stabbing  1 
star,  and  then — the  aw 


Pall. 
Regret,  the  dream  has  died.  But 
something  whispers— on,  go 


EVACUATION  DAV 
By   JOHN    CUMMING 

ICH  17.  1776,  was  a  great 
ay  for  the  people  of  Bos- 
m.      Tho    British    were      in 

February.  1778,  the  Contl- 
irmy  under  the  Icilrfershlp 
;ral  Washington  received 
cinnon  and  ammunlllon  from  TI- 
conderoga.  The  arrival  ot  these 
guns  gave  Washington  a  fair  sup- 
ply    of     faeavy     ordnance    and    a 

occupation  of  Boston  which  Con- 
gress had  long  been  urging.  Wnsh- 
lEglo^i  resolved  to  selxe  tho  emi- 
nence on  the  south  of  Boston, 
known  as  Dorchester  Heights.  It 
commanded  the  town  from  that 
quftrter  and  also  the  shipping  in 
the  harbor.  Its  possession  by  the 
would    force     Sir  Wll- 


th"e  n 

his  story  about  bis 
favorite  story  book.  "Tom  Sawyer" 
Bnds  favor  In  Albert's  eyes,  and 
he  tells  just  one  pt  the  IntoiesUng 
chapters    in    the    book. 


far 


Pokli 


1   How 


•lly  c 


the 
I  general  engagement 


r  its  t 


batteries. 


Perhaps  I  have  been  wrong,     I 
never  thought 
A  simple  flower  needs  would 

Achievement  Is  the  flrst  reward 


ot  I 


-the    March    wind's 


T 


MANNISH  ATTIRE 

By   WINIFRED   STEWART 
HERE  Is  a  new  fad  that  hi 


rted  this  style. 


And   It  win   1 


Uarlene  Dietrich  stt 
From  Hollywood  I 
many  a  mile. 
It  has   reached   Worcester  i 


L   dressed   fresh    and 


Now  that  this  new  styles  has 

It  Ihirf  fad  stays  I'm  sure. 
We'll  have  Just  another  thing 
to  endure, 

I  think  It  Is  silly  as  It  can  bo. 
There  is  no  beauty  In  It  that  I 


nliig  of  the  second  of 
heavy  Are  was  opened 
Srltish  by  the'  American 
A  number  ot  houses 
vrnte  set  on  Are,  and  the  attention 
or  the  British  was  fully  occupied 
In  extinguishing  tbe  llames.  The 
bumbardment  was  resumed  the 
next  nigbt.  On  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  the  flring  was  renewed  with 
redoubled  vigor  and  was  returned 
by  the  British  with  spirit.  So  It 
was  under  cover  of  the  roar  of  the 

cheater  Heights.  At  once  they  set 
to  work  and  dug  trenches  In  the 
froEtn  ground  and  threw  up  earth- 
works  which  entirely  commanded 
both  the  city  and  the  harbor.  Gen- 
eral Howe  was  greatly  surprised 
as  be  examined  the  works  when 
the  mist  of  the  morning  cleared 
away,  "The  rebels,"  he  said,  "have 
done  more  work  In  a  night  than 
my  whole  army  could  do  in  a 
month."  Tho  British  admiral  de- 
clared that  his  ships  could  not  re- 
main In  the  harbor,  as  the  posaos- 
sloii  of  the  Heights  Jiy  the  Ameri- 
cans placed  the  fleet  entirely  at 
tholr  mercy.  Twelve  days  later  on 
the  17lh,  the  British  evacuated 
Brjstoii  taking  with  them  about 
ISOO  Tories.  They  had  scarcely  lett 
[ho  city  when  the  American  army, 
Under  Washlngtoii,  mifrehed  In  and 
occupied  the  place.  The  long  'clgc 
o(  10  months  was  at  an  end,  .^r.J 
Boston  was  free  again. 


nd  the  palace  ot  Kublal  Khan. 
I  the  north  of  Italy,  was  a  city 
uilt  on  tl|o  water.  Its  streets  were 
f  water,  .^nd  boats  were  used  In- 
es.  This  city  was 
About  the  year 
1300,  thel*  worr  IWmg  ia  V=nlc^ 
two  men  tamed  Polo.  The  Polo^ 
pot  an  Idia  In  their  heads  that 
they  woulfl  like  to  see  something 
ot  the  world.  So  these  two  Vene- 
tians, and  the  son  of  one  of  them 
named  MQrco  Polo,  started  off  to- 
ward the  rising  sun  looking  tor 
adventure,  just  like  boy.i  In  story 
books  who  go  off  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes. After  several  years  of  travel, 
always  toward  the  east,  they  at 
last  came  lo  the  gardens  and  to 
the  magnlftcent  palace  of  Kublal 
Khan. 

When  Kublal  Khan  heard  that 
strange  white  men  from  a  far-off 
place  and  an  unknown  country 
were  outside  the  palace,  he  wanted 

Into  hiB  presence.  They  told  Ku- 
blal Khaii  all  about  their  own 
land.  They  were  good  story-tellera 
and  made  It  Interesting.  They  told 
him  also  about  the  Christian  reli- 
gion and  many  other  things  that 
he   hnd   never   heard   of. 

The  emperor  was  so  much  Inter- 
ested in  the  Polos  and  In  the  stor- 
ies they  told  about  their  country 
that  he  wanted  t 
he  persuaded  thi 
blm  and  tell  him  more.  HO  gave 
them  rich  presents.  Then  he  made 
them  his  advisers  and  assistants 
In  ruling  his  empire.  So  the  Polos 
stayed  on  tor  years  and  years  and 
learned  the  language  and  came  to 
be  vci-j'  important  people 
thay.  At  lost,  after  they  hac 
about  20  years  In  Cathay,  thi 
thought  it  was  about  time  to  go 
home  anJ   see   their  >  own     people 

When  they  at  last  arrived  In 
Venice,  they  had  been  away  so 
long  and  ?iad  been  traveling  bo 
tar  that  no  one  knew  them.  They 
had  almotit  forgotten  how  to  apeak 


.   of  • 


Marth! 
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SOPHOMOKES 


ONE  of  the  most  Ipved  figures 
in  history  la'  TrtJVod-m  patron 
saint— St.      PalriAt.      Edward 
Murphy.  «  Lokewood  rtreot.  wrn..^ 
comprehensive  story  about 
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Y°' 


t>  JunI 


know    that   Patrick   was 
what  Is  now  England? 

It  Is  said  that     there 
Christiana  In  Ireland  whi 


lao( 


icd  like  foreigner.-.  Their  cloUica 
1  become  worn  out  and  ragged 
their  long  trip.  They  looked 
3  tramps,  and  nol  even  their  old 


spent      ^VHAT    IS    YOUR    FAVORITE 
Polos  STOBY  BOOK? 

°J°  By   ALBERT   ROVEZZI 

_  _  Y  favorite  story  book  la  Tom 
d  In  JVj.  Sawyer.  One  morning  Tom 
"  Sawyer  was  in  a  closet  eat- 

Hls   aunt    jfflfe     colling     "TomI 

TomV'-bUt   iHWe    was    no    Bnawor. 
She    called    again    but    no    answer. 
Then  Bhe  saw  some  ono  coming  out 
of  the  closet. 
She  saw  Tom  all  filled  with  Jam. 


The  Legend  of  Lost  Cavern 

A  Thrilling  Story  of  Adventure  Underground 

By  W.  BOYUE  KIORGAX 


Skeletons.  They  Counted  Ferhaps  a  Doien  of  Theni. 


^  InRlollment  V 

THEY  gaited  In  silence  at  the 
powder  horn  which  Bob  had 
found,    while    its    significance 
penetrated  their  minds,  Keith  waa 
tho  first  to  speak. 

•'But  why  do  you  suppose  we 
found  it  here,  when  there  are  no 
bones,  or  anything?"  he  Inquired. 
"Probably  somebody  dropped  it 
while  looking  tor  a  way  out  of  the 
cave."  Bob  suggested.  "According 
to  Mary  Peabody's  alory,  you  re- 
member, the   women  and  children 


In   I 


:    tor   I 


before  they  discovered  that  the 
entrance  was  closed  up.  Then  Ihey 
searched  frantically  for  a  way  out, 
while  their  food  supply  grow  small- 
er and  smaller.  And  Mary  was  tho 
only  one  who  ever  got  out"     -^ 


"But  ■* 


I    still    8 


tect  themselves  from  the  Indians," 
They  rushed  across  the  room  and 
excitedly  climbed  the  stairs,  hewed 
roughly  In  a  steeply  ascending  cor-, 
ridor.  They  were  surer  than  ever 
now  that  this  was  really  Lost 
Cavern,  and  when  they  finally 
reached  a  spot  where  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  landslide,  many  years 
ago.  had  closed  off  What  had  been 
en  entrance  from  the  surface,  they 
hailed  It  as  still  further  proof. 

■We've  found  It!"  cried  Bob.  But 
Keith  shook  his  bead. 

"We  won't  be  absolutely  sure 
until  wo  find  some  real  evidence 
that  the  lost  women  and  cblldr<;n 
were     actually     here,"  he   pointed 

Encouraged  and  eager,  they  hur- 
ried back  down  the  stairs,  and 
agreed  to  follow  the  course  of  the 


th-   same   cave,   although   the   pCH'- 

Jcan  said.  "Let's  try  the  other  eUd 
of  this  pasaagejt^aa  you  suggeEtlJl, 

It  took  them  only  a  few  mom=nl|j 
to   retraco  their  steps  to  the  pMi» 
at    which    they    had     entered     tl 
broad   passage.   Bob   picked   up  (</t 
dropped  stone  chips  as  they  prf 
cecded,  so  that  they  should  nc 
contused  when  they  followed  ' 
trail  back  ouL 

And  as  they  moved  in  the  ■ 
direction  —  downstream,  as 
called  it— the  wisdom  ot  the  i 


I  still    : 


The 


appai 


regular  labyrl 


h  ot  p 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 
By   EDWARD  BIUKPHY 

I  know  March  17,  when 
trick's  Day,  the  day  the 


at  all  angles-  Meanwhile  the  going 
became  harder,  the  roof  got  lower, 
and  Anally  they  came  to  a  place 
whore  the  underground  stream 
which  they  wore  following,  ran 
under  a  ledge  of  rock  and  dis^ip- 
peered.  Above  It  was-  a  hole  less 
than  four  feet  square,  while  other 
passages  led  off  at  either  side. 

"Thai  hole-  doesn't  look  very  in- 
viting," Bob  said,  "but  I  think  we'd  ' 
better  go  that  way  Instead  of  try- 
ing any  of  these  aide  passages.  The 
one   ahead   looks   as   though   it   fol- 


leadlng  from  this  chambei 

They  had  proceeded   for  perhaps 

a  hunrftm^  limT?...: 

when   Bob,  1" 

"We      are 
chambei 
feeling — " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence, 
but  they  proceeded  slowly,  care- 
fully. The  passage  made  a  slight 
bend,  and  then  opened  out  into  a 
large  hall.  Bob  rounded  the  turn 
and  stopped,  speechless. 

Skeletons.  They  counted  perhaps 
a  dozen  of  them  as  tliey  stood  in 
petrified  alienee  at  the  entrance  to 
this  chamber  of  death.  There  on 
tho  Boor  they  saw  tho  pitiful  evi- 
dence of  the  terrible  tate  that  had  ' 
overtaken  the  wives  and  the  chil- 
dren   of    those     old     settlers.     The 


after 


to  make 
,alnt  of  the  Island,  and 
no  pagans  when  he  died.  This  Is 
not  strictly  true,  but  be  did  much 
to  estoblish  Christianity  flrmly  in 
tho  Island,  building  Churches  and 
monasteries  and  converting  the 
people. 

Many  legends  grew  up  in  Ire- 
land about  St~yatH»k,  You  know 
perhaps,  the  story  ot  hrtY  he  com- 
pelled the  snakes  ot  ^Wattd-  to 
ning  themselves  into  the  sea.  There 
la  another  atory  to  the  effect  that 
when  some  converts  questioned  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  St.  Patrick 
ended  the  argument  by  holding  up 
a  ahamrocit  leaf,  as  an  example 
ot  "Three  In  One."  It  was  claimed 
thai  at  his  death  on  March  17,  ^61, 


leemed  like  good  reasoning. 
80  Bob  led  the  way  Into  tho  narrow 
hole-  It  waa  necessary  for  htm  to 
proceed  on  bands  and  knees,  with 
tho  others  following  close  after 
him.  Jean  still  held  the  light,  and 
they  still  had  the  rope  wound  aliout 
their  wrrtts  for  greater  safely. 

It  was  hard  work,  scrambling 
through  the  narrow  passage,  and  It 
was  made  more  difficult  by  the  tact 
opping  dtep- 


and   I 


Justified 


3  the  i 

'a  Judgment  n^ 

the    tinkle  \t 


along  the 


Recruit:  "No," 
Sergeant;   "No  w 
Recruit:  "No  soai 
Irate'  Cuatomer— 


Willie:  "I'll  say  so!  I  went  lo  sleep 
soon  as  1  got  there,  and  the  teacher 
said  she'd  punish  anyone  who  woke 


HISTORICAL  FACT 
Fresbic;  "What  did  Ihcy  ri.ll  Ihoa 
tablets   the  nnclent  Gauls  used   I 


woiidtrrully  rich  lands  and  cities 
Dial  thty  had  vislled.  But  the 
townspeople  only  laughed  at  them, 
for  they  thought  them  story-tellers. 
Then  the  Polos  ripped  open  their 
"  ragged  purments  and  out  tell  piles 
of  magnificent  and  coaliy  Jewels, 
diamonds  and  rubles  and  sapphires 
and  pearls— enough  to  buy  a  king- 
dom. The  people  looked  In  wonder 
and   amazement   and   began   to   be- 


Travcls  of  Marco  Polo."  This  Is 
an  Inlcrentlng  book  tor  you  to 
read  even  lodny,  although  wo  can- 
not believe  all  the  tales  he  told. 
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.  children  received 
iielr  work.  tVhcn  they  have  received  100 
ot  the  Wlmrd  ot  Oe  books. 


they    heard    I 
water.  A  dozen  yarda 

Iho    undeVground    all 

passage. 

But  here  it  niled  almost  the 
whole  floor,  and  there  was  only  ths 
narrowest  ledge  along  which  they 
co\ld  walk.  However,  the  height 
t  (he  root  made  it  no  longer  neo- 
hunds    and 


of 


With  redoubled  caution,  they 
made  their  way  along  tho  narrow 
ledge,  clinging  to  the  cavern  wall 
and  staying  close  together.  And  so 


tl  tort 


B     of    i 


.Spiring  beauty. 


in  100 
years,  showed  evidence  of  having 
been  lived  in.  There  waa  a  cruiU 
fireplace  In  one  wall,  and  several 
Iron  kettles  standing  near  It.  A 
rifle  of  ancient  pattern  leaned 
against  a  wall,  Its  wooden  stock 
partially  decaved.  Its  metal  rusted. 
But  the  three  discoverers  of  Lost 
Cavern  had  eyes  only  for  the  skele- 

"They— they  starved  to  death!" 
whispered  Jean,  her  voice  quaver- 
ing. "They  died  In  here  without  a 
chance  ot  escape  after  hunting 
vainly  for  a  way  out.  Oh,  it's  hor- 
rible!" 

Tho  boys  were  equally  affected. 
And  as  the  flrst  toellng  of  awe  and 
horror  leasencd  somewhat,  It  was 
replaced  In  all  of  them  by  one  ot 
vague  uneasiness.  They  had  no  de- 
sire to  stay  longer  in  this  tragic 
place. 

"Well,  we've  found  it,"  said  Bob. 
his  voice  a  tremulous  whisper.  "And 
now  let's  to  back — quick." 

Keith  and  Jean  needed  no  urg- 
ing. Frightened,  and  terribly  Im- 
pressed by  their  discovery,  their 
ono  desire  now  wo.^  to  see  daylight 
again,  to  get  back  to  the  surface  ot 
the  earth,  to  throw  off  the  oppres- 
sive sense  of  tragedy  and  horror 
that  gripped  them.  They  moved 
hurriedly  but  silently  back  along 
the  passage. 

And  In  their  haste  Uiey  forgot  to 
be  careful.  They  passed  safely 
through  tho  chamber  from  which 
the  stairs  led  upward  and,  guided 
by  the  stream  and  by  their  stone 
chips,  started  back  along  ths  nar- 

They  were  perhapa  a  doien  feci 
along  this  ledge  when  someone  slip- 
ped—nobody knew  Just  who  1" 


he  rocks  that  thrilled  them  ih 
ime.  As  they  emerged  Into  lli 
:hamber.  Bob  pointed  excitedly  I 
he  other  side. 

"Look!"  ho  cried.  "There  arcalal' 
•ut  out  ot  tho  rock!  I'll  bet  tht 


a  frightened  i 


„ ,_  .r  them  tumbled  oft  the 

ledge  and  Into  the  water,  The  light 
f«H  from  Jean's  hand,  crashed  with 
a  aound  of  breaking  glass  on  the 
ledge  and  rolled  into  the  alream. 
And  alM 


B  by  which  the  old  set-  ,v-»tti 

to  the  caverns  to  pro-  (To  Bo  Conllnuod  >oxt  WeeK) 


L^^ 


j'^^a-  J^^ 


■X'/,  /„  /?3/ 


(Courte%y  Our  Dumb  Animals) 
|c  ruldes  his  mistress  around  a  box  carelessly  left  in  the  midiile  of  the  sidewalk. 


By  DANA  TIVERTON 

Man's    closest    companion,    the 

Uog,   has   found   a   new   way   in 

'vhich  he  may  aid  the  tali  biped 

vpon  whom  he  has  lavished  his 

ilTection  for  centuries. 

The  "eye  dog,"  an  intellectual 

/istocrat  of  dogdom,  has  come 

frward  to  help  the  blind.     She 

•^t  Is  usually  a  female— has  re- 

'<ived    special    training    in    city 

<iffic     conditions,     understands 

le    words    "right,"    "left,"    and 

'orward,"     and     skilfully     leads 

:  Jir     master     through      crowds, 

raross   streets   and   around   dan- 

jrous  obstacles. 


GERMAN  POLICE   DOGS 
USED  IN  BAY  STATE 

It  is  only  within  the  last  three  years  I 
or  so  that  organizations  in  this  country  I 
have  undertaken  the  training  of  these' 
jdogs  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  the  4311 
[blind  in   Greater  Boston  registered  by 
the  state  department  of  education  none 
are  yet  reported  to  possess  an  "eye  dog." 
The  German  shepherd,  better  known  as 
the  police  dog,  is  the  animal  used.    The 
training  process  requires  three  or  four- 
months.  At '  the  end   of  that  time   the 
eye  dog  is  trained  not  only  to  obey  but 
to  disobey.    This  is  where  her  education 
and  breeding  show. 


When  hrr  master  says  "Forward,"  and 
she  sees  an  automobile  approaching 
across  their  line  of  progress,  she  m.ust 
refuse  to  budge.  She  must  adapt  her 
pace  to  that  of  her  master,  but  when 
danger  approaches  she  must  pull  him 
quickly  out  of  the  way.  She  must  guide 
him  around  holes  in  the  pavement,  open 
cellar  doors  and  loose  bricks.  She  must 
pick  up  lost  articles,  and  sometimes 
even  fetch  things  about  the  house  when 
they  are  called  for. 

A  special  harness  is  used.  It  is  called 
a  "bugle,"  and  is  made  by  sightless  men 
in  Germany.  A  rod  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  "U"  is  attached  to  the  dog's  shoul- 
ders, and  the  owner  walks  along  hold- 
ing the  curved  end.  Thus  every  move- 
ment, every  hesitation,  every  turning 
is  immediately  apparent  to  her  master- 

MASTER  MUST  BE  TRAINED 

The  master  must  be  trained  as  well 
as  the  dog,  and  goes  through  a  process 
of  instruction  which  lasts  for  three 
weeks  or  so.  He  must  get  acquainted  j 
with  his  guide,  and  learn  her  reactions  : 
in  different  situations.  It  is  difficult 
for  a  blind  person  to  avail  himself  of  a 
canine  unless  he  likes  dogs  and  has 
some  understanding  of  them.  He  must 
also  learn  to  supplement  the  dog's 
sight  with  his  own  hearing  in  deter- 
mining traffic  changes,  for  even  the 
most  intelligent  of  ej'e  dogs  cannot  in- 
terpret signal  lights.  And  his  sense  of 
smell  must  be  developed.  Restaurants, 
barber  shops,  florist  shops,  clothing  and 
shoe  stores  can  be  recognized  by  their 
odor  by  a  blind  man  with  a  well-devel- 
oped sense  of  smell. 

Once  he  has  become  well  acquainted 
with  his  guide,  the  blind  man's  problem 
is  one  of  confidence.     This  is  acquired 
by  walks  with  an  instructor,  beginning 
on  quiet  streets.    Boxes  or  other  obsta-  ■ 
cles  may  be  placed  in  the  way,  and  i 
after  the  dog  has  led  his  master  safely  I 
around  them,   he   is  led   back  by  the 
instructor  to  feel  of  them,  note  their 
position,  and  learn  by  actual  contact  i 
that  the  dog  knows  his  business. 

In  "Our  Dumb  Animals"  Helen  E. 
Reynolds  writes  of  a  Berkeley,  Cal., 
woman  who  in  her  German  shepherd, 
Beda,  has  an  admirable  and  devoted 
guide.  Mrs.  Blanche  Eddy,  who  is  to- 
tally blind,  was  for  many  years  depend- 
ent upon  her  friends  to  take  her  to 
places  where  she  wanted  to  go.  Then 
she  heard  of  the  dogs  trained  in  Ger- 
mp.ny  t©  guide  ex-soldiers  who  had  lost 
their  sight  in  the  war.  She  investi- 
gated and  hoard  that  there  was  a  "dog 
Bchoor'  of  that  nature  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  She  journeyed  there  and  formed 
her  i:artnership  with  Beda,  taking  a 
thrfe  weeks'  course  in  learning  to  be 
guided.  Now  she  goes  about  with  a  new 
happiness  and  confidence.  One  does  not 
like  to  be  completely  dependent  upon 
Dne's  friends. 

Aside  from  perfect  work  on  the 
Streets,  Beda  has  other  accomplish- 
ments. 

"If  Mrs.  Eddy  drops  any  article  such 
lis  her  glove  or  cane,  Beda  stops  all 

tther  business  and  retrieves,"  writes 
fiss  Reynolds.  "No  matter  where  the 
Inistress  goes,  her  faithful  companion 
Refuses  to  be  separated  from  her.  Some- 
iimes  a  restaurant  manager  thinks  the 
&og   should   remain   outside   the   door, 
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Mrs.  Wdy   ir.'.iM  secV. 
«•*•.      O"   Tain  jour- 
1.  .1  to  rldf 

u.  ;or  Boda: 

&he  iuu&»  i>«  Ui'itUHi  «4  A  regular  p*s- 
»nr"r  In  the  coach. 

'.n  Is  a  vfr>'  modest,  business- like  ■ 

-  lad.v.    She  doesn't  jump  all  over 

her    human    friends,    neither   doea   she 

die  up  the   jarden  to  fjid  a   place  to 

Ki'v    K.>r>,..       H"'    ""v^    Is    too    much 

yinalblUtles  to 

■  s." 

ST.%KTED    .\FTF.R   WORLD   W.4R 

»  •"^-■-•"^n  organlratlon  known  as  the 

A  tele   fur  BUnden   Furhunde, 

.1     Pottsdam.   was   the    flr?t   toj 

■lags  on  a  large  scale  to  lead  the! 

L.jn.       It    was    after    the    world    war' 

I  that  it  began  Its  work,  when  attention  I 

—  '•- d  on  the  number  of  blinded' 

:  hre*  German  shepherd  dogs ' 
trained  to  obey  commands; 
ui  Er.^l^h  were  recently  Imported  from ' 
Pottsdam  by  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind.  Such  imported  dogs 
needs  further  education  to  teach  them 
how  to  lead  their  masters-to-be  through! 
the  streets  of  New  York,  and  they  are 
Intrusted  to  Mr.  Josef  Weber,  who 
trains  dogs  free  of  charge  for  the  asso- 
ciation at  his  kennels  at  Princeton. 
Other  kennel";  where  these  dogs  are 
trained  are  The  Seeing  Eye.  in  Nash- 
ville. Tenn..  the  La  Salle  Kennels  in 
Minn.-sota.  and  the  Wilson  Kennels  in 
Michigan. 

The  Shepherd  Dog  Club  of  America 
recently  sent  out  a  request  that  breed- 
ers and  fanciers  donate  suitable  dogs. 
Up  to  now.  the  chief  handicap  in  sup- 
plying dogs  for  the  blind  has  been  lack 
of  fimds.  since  most 'blind  people  are 
themselves  unable  to  pay  the  cost  of 
training,  which  is  about  $300. 

Edlfcr  Tfce  Chronlcle-^-'Sir;  S#lng  one  of  the  blind 
person!  who  qualified  for  a  "fellowship"  in  the  "See- 
ing Ey» '  c4a5s  held  in  Berkelvy  In  April  of  1930,  and 
the  first  World  war  veteran  to  receive  a  "Seeing  Eye" 
guide  in  the  United  States  I  wish  to  correct  a  por- 
tion of  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Safety  Valve 
of  February  3.  headed.  "The  Man  and  His  Dog." 
Its  writer  stated  that  these  dogs  were  secured  by 
popular  subscription.    Such  was  not  the  case. 

The  "Seeing  Eye"  was  introduced  to  the  Pacific 
Const  by  Mrs.  Elford  Eddy  of  Berkeley,  Cal.  Mrs. 
Eddy  went  to  Nashville.  Tenn^  In  the  spring  of  1929 
RPd  trained  with  her  guide,  ^hen  she  retiu-ned  to 
her  home  in  Berkeley  much  interest  was  taken  in 
her  and  her  wonderful  guide.  She  wished  other 
blind  could  enjoy  such  freedom  and  many  blind 
asked  how  they,  too.  could  secure  a  guide.  Mrs. 
Xddy  asked  the  "Seeing  Eye"  if  it  would  hold  a 
elau  In  the  West.  The  "Seeing  Eye"  agreed  if 
twelve  "fellowships"  could  be  secured.  (Fellowship 
la  the  term  applied  to  scholarship.) 

In  all  fourteen  dogs  were  secured.  The  first  class 
was  held  in  Berkeley.  Six  students  enrolled.  The 
other  eight  student*  Uiiliiinl  In  Wan  Francisco  in 
Julv  "^'^l^'fTB  'W%  *'*''^  in  1930.  The  dogs  used 
in  the  San  ftancL^co  class  were  "educated"  In  Berke- 
ley. As  all  who  qualified  for  fellowships  could  not 
pay  the  full  fee  it  was  nece.ssary  to  raise  sufficient 
mor.ov  to  make  up  the  balance.  This  Mrs.  Eddy 
dH  r-^t-vinally  from  among  her  many  friends  and  not 
as   "a":    in   the   letter   In   qu'^tjon.     At  this   point 

the  F'-    '  Women's  Clubs  b'-rame  Interest/'d  anrt 

Mrs.  Eddy.     REGINALD  D.  WHIT 

Vel-tia;!     nijznt,  Cal.,  Feb    3,  1931. 
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/^Almo  GetR  His  Keward 


Man's  faithful  frienci  lia-  a^ain 
been  exemplified  by  .Almo.  j 
Crcrman  .shepherd  dog.  For  vi.loi 
in  leading  his  sightle.*.'!  ma.--t;er. 
W.  A.  Christensen  and  .Mrs. 
Chrisvensan,  who  were  panic 
stricken  and  blinded  by  smoke. 


?tairs  of  an  Oakland,  Cal.,  hotel 
Almo  has  been  flecorated  with  a 
lU'onze  medal  and  blue  ribbon 
ny  the  Los  Angc;le.«  Hum.Hue 
.Society.  Commissioner  Helen 
i-"x'ench  makes  the  pre.semation, 
while   his    master   eoneTatulaten , 


_]---» A.  1-7.  ;?3.^ 

"geiger  lifts  bars 
ON 'EYES^rgromD 

rShepherd  Dogs  ia  Be  Per- 
Vmitted  in  Store 

stlw  bar  was  let  down  today 
;  tor  tseAag  eyes,"  German  shepherd 
dogs  which  are  specially  trained  to 
lead  blind  persons. 

These  dogs  may  enter  stores,  res- 
taurants and  other  public  places 
from  which  dogs  are  barred  by 
ordinance,  Dr.  J.  C.  Geiger,  health 
director,  announced.  This  privilege 
follows  an  order  of  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission  allowing  "seeing 
eyes"  to  ride  with  blind  persons  in 
coaches  of  trains  and  on  other  pub- 
lic carriers. 


SCOTCH  DOG  KNOWS  QIVEBS' 

By^emory  a  dog  iyleading  a  blii 
CoUgibtdk  pf  the  Dundee  Blind  ins( 
tute'f>flDi^ee,  """•^-"i  tl  th' 
"Who  usM.llSkJcontribute.  The  anlfij 
1b  a  Iar||&  lurcher,  and  for  yeacs^ 
aiade  annual  collection  trips  with  I 
master.  He  leads  the  man  to  t 
lj^_  „,  and  places  of  business  of  t 
lieBt  givers. 


mii'or 


OT.Who  Served  As  ''Eyes"  for  a  Blind  Clergyman 

By  ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE 


Mr. 
ness   during 


ER  name  was  "Dot."  She  was 

a  police  dog.  She  belonged 
to  the.;  Rev.  R.  A.  Blair,  a 
clergyman  who  lived  near 
Pittsburg,  Penn. 
Blair  was  stricken  with  blind- 
a  missionary  sojourn  in 
China.  Undiscouraged,  even  when  he 
learned  that  his  affliction  was  incur- 
able, he  came  back  to  America,  where 
he  not  only  learned  to  read  by  the 
Braille  method,  but  mastered-  the  use 
of  the  typewriter.  Next  he  secured 
the  pastorate  of  a  thriving  church. 
I  _  Where  lesser  men  would  have  re- 
pined at  the  hideous  tragedy  that  had 
befallen  him,  he  braced  himsell' 
heroically  to  cope  with  the  new  con« 
ditions. 

Then  he  hit  upon  an  idea  of  mak- 
ing his  blindness  even  less  of  a  handi- 
capto  his  work  and  to  his  life.  The 
notion  came  to  him  while  he  was 
listening  to  the  reading  of  a  news- 
paper. 

That  same  day  he  typed  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Ad^orris  S.  Frank,  managing  direc- 
tor of  "The  Seeing  Eye,"  an  institu- 
tion devoted  to  helping  the  blind. 
The  letter  read,  in  part: 

"A  Pittsburg  paper  ihis  morning 
contained  an  item  that  you  had  se- 
cured a  shepherd  dog  from  Germany 
ithat  led  you  around  and  made  you  in- 
dependent of  help.  It  also  said  other 
dogs  were  coming  over,  and  a  lady 
was  coming  to  give  instructions  to 
both  men  and  dogs. 

"I  have  been  blind  for  three  years. 
My  wife,  who  took  me  around  at 
first,  is  now  an  invahd.  My  daughter, 
who  reads  to  me,  is  a  cripple.  It 
might  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  a 
dog  or  the  paper  may  have  overstated 
the  matter.  But  I  would  like  to 
know,  as  it  would  be  a  great  blessing 
to  me." 

The  upshot  of  the  request  was  that 
a  police  dog  was  soon  provided  for 
Mr.  Blair  — a  dog  that  had  been 
tramed  at  a  special  school  for  just  the 
kmd  of  work  required  by  the  blind. 

Mr.  Blair,  as  well  as  the  dog,  had 
to  have  special  training,  for  the  two 
had  to  become  friends,  first,  and  then 
be  taught  how  to  work  together.  He 
was  so  lucky  as  to  secure  a  beautiful 
female     police     dog     named     "Dot," 


Ooi^^n^^  ,    jr-'o-'t^ 


"Vno^  r^,  TJJT 


She  did  her  duty  in  gallant  fashion. 

I  - 5t 


whose  preliminary  education  was 
complete  and  who  needed  only  to  be 
"worked  out"  with  her  new  owner. 

First  the  clergyman  was  taught  to 
drive — or,  rather,  to  accompany — 
Dot.  This  was  done  by  equipping  her 
with  a  special  harness,  which  had  fas- 
tened to  it  a  V-shaped  leash  of  tough 
leather. 

The  apex  of  this  leash  was  held 
by  Mr.  Blair  in  the  left  hand,  with 
a  grip  as  alert  and  sensitive  as  though 
he  were  "Feeling  out  the  mouth"  of 
a  spirited  horse.  By  means  of  the 
several  different  motions  of  this  leash,: 
Mr.  Blair  communicated  his  wishes^ 
to  the  dog. 

It  was  a  perfect  system  of  signal- 
ing, a  system  which  Dot  had  been 
taught  beforehand,  and  which  her 
new  owner  was  quick  to  learn.  By 
means  of  it,  Dot's  pace  could  be  regu- 
lated, as  well  as  her  direction,  etc. 

The  pronged  leash  was  adjusted  to 
a  length  which  brought  Dot's  hip  to 
within  touching  distance  of  Mr. 
Blair's  knee,  at  his  left  side.  (As 
she  walked  on  his  left,  her  master 
was  less  likely  to  collide  with  persons, 
on  the  street  who  might  pass'the  two 
from  an  opposite  direction.  Thus 
Dot  was  a  buffer  between  him  and 
counter-traffic.) 

Dot  was  taught  to  travel  at  a  fast 
walk,  keeping  the  leash  taut  enough 
to  enable  her  to  feel  the  slightest 
sigjial  communicated  through  it,  and 
yet  not  yanking  at  it  or  hurrying 
Mr.  Blair  unduly.'  In  his  right  hand, 
as  an  additional  guide,  the  blind 
clergyman  carried  a  light  cane. 

On  reaching  the  curbstone,  at 
street  corners,  Dot  had  been  taught 
to  come  to  an  instant  halt,  and  to 
remain  thus  until  her  master  could 
feel  the  curb-edge  with  his  cane  and 
could  calculate  how  far  forward  and 
down  he  must  step. 

When  traffic  was  approacljing 
from  either  direction,  at  such 
corners.  Dot  sat  down.  This  was  a 
signal  to  Mr.  Blair  not  to  try  to  go 
ahead  until  she  got  up  again.  It 
was  the  same  whenever  there  was 
any  such  obstacle  as  a  box  oh  the 
middle  of  the  sidewalk,  or  a  knot  of 
people  standing  still  and  talking. 
_  To  prevent  her  owner  from  coUid- 
mg  with  such  obstructions,  Dot 
would  sit  patiently  until  he  was  ready 
to  be   guided   around   them. 

When  Mr.  Blair  wandered  too 
close  to  trees  or  telephone  poles  or 
awnmg-rods  or  other  objects  at  the 
edges  of  the  sidewalk.  Dot  was  ready 
to  warn  him.  This  she  did  by  pull- 
ing sharply  in  the  opposite  direction, 
so  that  he  might  make  a  detour  and 
not  run   into  the   obstacle. 

It  was  the  same  when  they  came 
to  a  flight  of  steps.  By  a  pre- 
arranged maneuver  the  dog  gave 
notice  of  them.  In  brief,  Dot  was 
eternally  on  the  lookout  for  possible 
mishap  to  the  man  who  depended  on 
her  to  serve  him  in  place  of  the  eyes 
he   had   lost. 


She  had  also  learned  to  obey  im- 
mediately such  words  of  command  as 
"Right,"  "Left,"  "Stop"  and  "For- 
ward." Obedience,  plus  brains,  was 
the  keynote  of  her  work. 

Naturally,  it  was  necessary  for  Mr. 
Blair  to  spend  some  time,  under  pa- 
tient tuition,  to  learn  these  same 
things,  even  as  it  is  necessary  for  a 

beginner  to  learn  to  drive  before  he 
can  draw  rein  independently  over 
even  the  most  tractable  horse. 

But  in  a  week  or  two  he  was  pro- 
ficient in  this  new  art  of  being  led. 
By  that  time,  too,  he  and  Dot  were 
pals.  Each  loved  and  trusted  the 
other. 

I  am  going  to  quote  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Blair  to  a  friend,  two  or  three 
months  after  he  had  taken  home  the 
wise  dog  which  acted  as  "eyes"  for 
him. 

"Dot  and  I  have  been  getting  on 
very  well  indeed,  and  creating  some 
sensation.  We  walk  about  1-5  blocks 
in  the  morning  and  go  calling  in  the 
afternoons  and  evenings.  Monday 
afternoon  we  went  to  visit  some 
people  who  are  leaving  town.  They 
live  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  here 
and  the  road  has  all  kinds  of  turns. 
Dot  and  I  arrived  there  and  walked 
up  onto  the  porch  and  knocked  at 
the  door,  without  help  from  anyone. 

"Dot  took  me  to  church,  Sunday 
morning,  guiding  me  to  the  pulpit, 
and  lying  at  my  feet  there  while  I 
preached  from  "the  text :  'The  Lord 
hath  need  of  them !' 

"Harmony  and  confidence  reign  be- 
tween us.  Life  takes  on  a  new  angle ; 
and  the  horizon  widens  for  me.  Quiet- 
ly I  have  found  that  my  dog  has  at- 
tained her  true  place — that  of  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend." 

I  suppose  it  cannot  have  been 
wholly  pleasant  for  Dot  to  devote  her 
days  to  pacing  slowly  along  crowded 
streets,  with  Mr.  Blair,  and  to  keep 
every  sens?  on  the  alert  to  avert 
danger  from  him,  instead  of  romping 
across  country  meadows  and  hunt- 
ing rabbits  and  squirrels  or  snoozing 
happily  in  the  sun. 

But  she  did  her  duty  in  gallant 
fashion,  cherrily  sacrificing  good 
times  to  a  life  of  service.  Hqav  many 
hiimans  could  do  more?  _     __ 


i 
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Faithful  Guide  for  Sightless 


"IVkkee,"  Cerman  "Seeing  Eye"  <fog,  leads  her  master,  Reginald 

White. 
•      •      •  •      •      • 

'Seeing  Eye'  Dogs  Attend  Class 
I       Reunion  With  Blind  Masters 

,    It  was  like  most  other  class  re- 
!Unionft— only  this  time  the  alumnae  | 
■were  all  German  shepherd  dogs.         | 

Wlckee,  famous  dog  star  of  radio  j 
troftdcastlng  fame,  owned  by  Reyn-  I 
old  Whlt«,  was  the  hostess  of  the 
party  held  at  the  William  Taylor 
Hotel. 

The  dogs  are  the  specially  trained 


Ovy)/!^   It,    )  °i  :s ; 


"seeing  ey?''~^0g5'  Tor  the  blind. 
Fourteen  members  of  the  class — 
with  their  masters  and  mistresses — 
trained  last  year  in  Berkeley  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Alameda  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs,  attended 
the  reunion. 

With  the  aid  of  the  specially 
trained  dogs,  the  owners  are  able  to 
travel  about  with  safety,  even  in  city 
traffic. 


Training  Blind  Jo  Get 
Use  to  Dog-Guide  Hard 

NEW  YORK.  AjM-il  15  (AP)  — 
Ty»inlnt  blind  ptrsons  who  wish 
dofs  U>  »ct  »5  their  {uides  Is  as 
gnki  •  prohlem  and  often  morr 
ilifficiill  than  trainJnic  the  AoKf, 
Mrs.  Harrlaon  Eiutia,  American  di- 
ntlor  at  the  Seflnif  Kye,  Monlpel- 
«rin.  Svitteriand,  told  the  world 
conference  on  work  for  the  blind 
t«dar. 

She  said  that  manr  »ichlle«i  men 
aa4  women  were  unable  t«  adjuat 
Uietnaelre*  to  harinc  doci  coniitani- 


I  AITHFIJL  FRIEND-FRIENDLY  FAITH 


Here  is  Mrs.  G.  P.  Patchen,  Braille  printer  employed  by  the  Llgl 
house  In  Manhattan,  and  her  police  dog,  Daisy.    Daisy  is  one  of  t 
police  dogs  especially  educated   at  Vevey,  Switzerland,  for  work  wi 
blind  folk.    She  knows-  how  to  lead  her  mispress  up  and  down  staijs 
and  out  of  elevators  and,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  she  wisely  halts  at 
corners  when  traffic  is  on. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  Daisy  Is  that  .such  dogs  are  so  metlc 
trained  that  when  she  was  first  brought  over  here  she  could  not  w 
stand  commands  in  English. 

Mrs.  Patchen  spoke  yesterday  over  X^TOX,  during  the  dog  1 
hour,  in  the  interest  of  the  forthcoming  Brooklyn  Week  for  the 
and  described  Daisy's  education  in  detail. 


iSlind  Givefrogram 


SqMBa,  feei-keley's  "Seeing  Eye"  dog, 
and  Tier  m&treas,  Miss  Ethyl  Roiijer 
of  thl|  city,  Vere  featured  in  a  pro- 
ja»m  m  tile  main  pavilion  at,  the  Sev- 
enth |)ay  Adventist  camp  grounds  in 
El  Cerrito  today.  Llewellyn  Wilcox, 
national  field  lecturer  for  the  National 
Transcribers  Society,  an  organization 
giving  home  employment,  to  the  blind, 
•described  the  manner  in  which  the 
"Seeing  Eye"  dog  is  rais;;d.  There  are 
only  thirty-nine  of  these  h;ghly- train- ! 
ed  animals  in  the  United  States,  he  I 
said.  j 

Miss  Roikjer  gave  a  violin  soro,  and 
Miss  Opal  Weller,  graduate  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  played 
two  piano  solos.  Miss  Weller  is  an 
accomplished  musician,  playing  the 
piano,  pipe  organ,  and  violin.  She  was 
recently  graduated  with  high  honors 
from  her  school. 

Miss  Melva  Leonard  of  Santa  Cruz, 
assistant  secretary  to  the  National 
Transcribers  Society,  Is  a  trained  vo- 
calist, and  sang  several  numbers. 

According  to  Mrs.  Elsie  Cooper,  ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer  of  the  or- 
ganization, this  society  is  the  only  or- 
ganization of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  Founded  in  1920  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  home  employment  to 
the  blind  by  the  transcribing  of  liter- 
ature into  Revised  BraiUe,  the  society 
now  gives  employment  to  seventy-one 
bund  transcribers  in  twelve  states.  The 
books  thus  transcribed  are  donated  to 
libraries  and  State  schools  for  the 
blind. 

"We  have  supplied  twenty-one  libra- 
ries and  State  schools  with  more  than 
500  bound  volumes,"  says  Mrs.  Cooper, 
"and  thi'ough  the  medium  of  our  free 
circulating  literature  is  going  into  the 
hands  of  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  scores  of  Braille  Bibles  that  have 
been  given  to  libraries  and  worthy 
Individuals." 

Even  the  islands  of  the  seas  have 
j  profited  by  the  activities  of  the  society, 
jwhen  Braille  books  were  recently  fur- 
nished by  request  to  blind  lepers  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Hospitals  for 
tuberculosis  patients  In  the  United 
States  have  also  been  fxirnlshed  with 
free  literature.  The  society  is  sup*' 
ported  by.  free  will  gifts.  ^y^ 
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Reginald  D  ^yhite,  bHnd  uar  voieran,  and  his  faitliCul  German  police 
dog,  Wicker.  A\hite  has  fW-arde.d  his  "eyes,"  as  he  calls  him  with  four 
boots  for  his  blistered  feet  that  he  may  guide  his  master  about  San  Fran- 
cisco streets  on  his  daily  duties.  Wicker  made  his  wants  known  to  his  char-e 
by  putting  a  hot  blistered  foot  in  the  liand  of  White  the  other  day  wlien'the 
mercury  soared  tp  nearly  the  hundred  mark. 

Cannot  Get  Guide  ^ 
Dog  Until  November 

Miss  Anne  Connelly  of  14  Bradley 
street  has  received  a  letter  from  the 
"Seeing  Eye,"  Inc.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  her 
to  have  her  new  guide  dog  before 
November  first.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  her  to  take  a  course  of  training 
at  Morrisville,  N.  J.,  the  American 
training  headquarters,  so  that  the 
dog  and  her  mistress  may  have  a 
mutual  understanding  and  work  as  a 
team. 

The  dog  Queenie,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Blind  People's  Quaint 
Shop  at  233  Pearl  street,  was  first 
offered  by  its  owner  to  Miss  Con- 
nelly. Miss  Connelly  found  that  she 
could  not  use  Queenie  as  she  was  not 
trained  to  act  as  a  guide  and  pos- 
,^ibly  might  not  be  eligible  with  train- 
ing to  do  this  work.  She  realized 
that  the  Blind  People's  Quaint  Shop 
wanted  a  dog  as  a  companion,  and 
told  the  girls  about  the  offer. 


''■■I 


Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Mills,  j 
the  •  girls  had  an  opportunity  to  see  i 
the  dog,  and  she  is  now  occupying 
her  new  home  at  the  Quaint  Shop,     i 

When  choosing  a  guide  dog  for  a' 
blind  person,  many  qualities  have  to 
fie'~Tonsidered.      The    dog    must    not 
only  be  very  intelligent,  but  she  must 
have  a  very  good  disposition.    Miss  A. 
W.  Clifford  says  that  she  was  given 
a   choice  of  ten  good   dogs   for   this 
work   on   one   occasion.     Out   of  the 
ten,    she   found   she    could    use    only  j 
three.    One  very  intelligent  dog  could, 
not  be  used  because  she  objected  serl-  I 
ously   to  having  people   step   on   her ' 
tail.     She  was  discarded  for  this  one 
reason.    Every  dog  must  be  two  years 
old    before    the    training    for    guide 
work  begins,  and  Queenie  has  not  yet 
reached  this  age. 
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^^^  Cy««  for  the  Blind 

Jl^  ever  liurt'iisiwi^^llP^W**  ("Sor 
^iiau  sliejthord  iIors.  Iiotter  known  In 
this  ciMjotry  as  |io!loe  dogs,  are  be- 
ing eiiiployeil  as  Rviltles  for  the  blind. 
Tlie  jK'St  u.>-A<J*rt>  ;:tMorall.v  fcmaU's. 
for  t£#ffire  lyK  eiisilv  distract t-d  than 
males.  I  Tliojr  nsiuire  only  three  or 
fuar  iiiunths  of  iralniu?  to  lend  a 
liliiid  niau  safely  throujih  crowded 
streets  and  dangerous  constrnotlon 
\vt>rk.  The  conunand.*.  "right. "  "left," 
and  "forwanl"  are  known  and  obeyed 
by  the  dogs  luit  also  thoy  are  trained 
to  disobey  if  carrying  out  the  order 
involves  danger.  The  Intelligence  of 
these  dog.s  is  beyond  belief  unles.* 
i>ne  sees  them   In   netion. 
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BLIND  MAN  AND 
DOG  MAKE  VISIT 
LIONS  DEN 


A.^hristiansen,  fouuder  of  th« 
N'fAional  Eye  Dog  Association,  Inc., 
and  his  faithful  dog,  Almo  Von 
Elckenwielder.  were  gTiests  at  the 
LioDs  Club  last  Friday  noon.  Mr. 
Thristianseu  has  been  blind  for  tbe 
last  fourteen  years  and  depends  en- 
lirely  upon  Almo,  a  German  sheij- 
ird,  to  lead  him  through  tratfic. 
icross  streets  and  in  and  out  of 
auildings.  Fully  realizing  the  nvortli 
3f  such  dogs  as  his  to  men  afQlcted 
18  he  is,  Mr.  Christiansen  founded 
:he  Eye  I>og  Association  where  dogs 
ire  trained  to  care  for  *^lind  persons. 
Almo  has  many  trophies  for  brav- 
jry  and  service.  He  rescued  his  mas- 
.er  and  mistress  from  a  burning 
auilding  in  Oakland  last  year.  The 
•>cal  i.ion.'i  Club  is  much  interested 
in  aiding  the  blind  and  Mr.  Chris- 
tiansen commended  the  members  on 
[ttiey  have  done.  ^ 


EYES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Loyal    and    Wise,    They    Aie 

Trained     to     Lead     Sightless 

Through  Heavy  Traffic. 


Gfcrmfln  shepherd  dogs— brtt^r 
known  In  thi.s  country  a.^  pollcp  dogs 
— are  being  used  more  and  move  fre- 
quently In  America  as  guides  for  the 
blind. '  With  th-^  aid  of  the?e  dogs  j 
tha  aljt^tle&s  are  able  to  travel  about 

with  a  new  freedom.  They  are  no 
longer  dependent  upon  relatives  and 
friends  to  lake  them  to  their  work, 
to  guidj  them  across  crowded  city 
streets  or  even  to  piclc  up  thuiRS 
pwMch  have  been  accidentally 
dropped.  AH  these  sen-lces  the  dogs 
do  for  them,  and  so  German  shep- 
herd dogs  that  have  been  trained 
for  the  work  are  commonly  spoken 
of  as  "eyes  for  the  blind." 

A  suitable  German  shepherd  dog  I 
— usually  a  female,  because  females 
are  less  easily  distracted  than  maVas  I 
requires  only  three  or  four  monihs 
of  training  to  lead  a  blind  man  safely 
along  the  most  crowded  streets.  She 
guides  him  through  crowds  and 
around  dangeroua  construction  work, 
holes  in  the  pavement,  open  cellar 
doors  or  any  other  obstacle. 

When    to   Obey 

When  £h3  comes  to  a  curb  she 
stops.  She  understands  the  com- 
mands "right,"  "left"  and  "forward," 
but  she  knows  not  only  when  to  obey 
them,  but,  which  is  more  important, 
wheij.  to  disobey.  Nothing  but  a 
physical  force  greater  than  her  own 
can  make  her  cross  a  street  at  the 
given  order  if  she  sees  a  nearby  auto- 
mobile advancing  toward  her.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  needs  no  com- 
mand to  make  her  quicken  her  par3 
or  pull  her  master  to  safety  if  danger 
is  approaching.  Thus  she  not  only 
serves  a*  eyes  for  her  blind  owner, 
warning  him  of  tbs  appearance  of 
trouble,  but,  also  contributes ,  her  in- 
telligence to  assist  him  in  meeting 
the  difSculty. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  three  years 
or  £0  that  American  organizations 
have  assumed  the  task  of  training 
German  shepherd  dogs  on  a  large 
scale  to  guide  the  blind,  but  already 
four  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  work. 
They  are  The  Seeing  Eye,  located  in 
Tennessee:  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  with  offices  in  New 
York  and  kennels  for  training  the 
dogs  in  Princeton,  N  .J.;  the  LaSallc 
KenncLs  in  Minnesota,  and  the  Wil- 
son Kennels  in  Mi'^higan.  The  Shep- 
herd Dog  Club  of  America  recently 
sent  out  a  request  that  breeders  and 
fanciers  donate  suitable  dogs.  Up  to 


now,  the  chief  handicap  In  supplying 
doss  for  the  blind  bBS  been  l.ick  of 
fund.*;,  since  most  Wind  people  are 
themselves  unable  to  pay  the  cost  of 
training,  which  is  about  $300. 

A  Gorman  organization  known  aS 
the  Ausblklungstelle  fur  Bllnden 
Puhrhundc,  located  nt  Potsdam,  wa.s 
the  first  to  train  dogs  on  a  large  scale 
to  lead  the  blind.  It  began  its  work 
after  the  World  War.  which  had  in- 
creased the  number  of  blind  so 
markedly  that  it  focused  att/'ntlon  on 
their  problem.  Dog.s  had  plways  been 
u.sed  by  the  blind,  but  their  full  capa- 
bilities were  perhaps  never  realized 
before  the  war.  The  intelligence,  loy- 
alty and  courage  of  dogs,  particularly 
the  German  shepherd  dog,  were  shown 
time  and  time  again  during  the  ycarsi 
of  conflict  when  they  served  as  cour-l 
iers  and  as  assistants  to  the  Red  Cross. 
They  have  proved  equally  capable  ini 
the  peaceful  work  which  they  are  now' 
performing. 

The  New  York  Association  for  ihe 
Blind  recently  imported  from  Pots- 
dam three  German  shepherd  dogs  that 
were  trained  to  obey  commands  in 
English.  Only  a  few  weeks  are  re-, 
quired  to  teach  such  imported  dogs 
how  to  act  under  conditions  in  New 
York  City.  They  are  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  Josef  Weber,  who  trains 
dogs  for  the  association  free  of  charge 
at  his  kennels  in  Princeton,  and  he 
tests  and  prepares  them  there  and  in 
the  streets  of  nearby  cities  before 
bringing  thein  .to  NeavVtwk  for  a  final ' 


Arc   Well   Learned. 

When  the  dog  is  ready  his  future 
master  also  goes  through  a  process  of 
training  which  usually  lasts  to:  about 
three  weeks.  To  be  successful  he  must 
like  dogs  and  understand  them.  lie 
must  have  good  ears  so  that  he  can 
hear  changes  in  traffic  directions  and 
tell  the  dog  when  to  go  forward,  for  a 
dog  cannot  differentiate  traffic  lights. 
The  blind  person's  sense  of  smell  must 
be  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  him 
to  detect  a  restaurant  or  a  barber 
shop,  for  e:;ample,  when  he  pastes  by. 
The  re.-i  i.<i  merely  a  matter  of  devel- 
oping confidence  in  the  intelligence  of 
the  dog.  It  does  not  take  long  to  ac- 
QUirg  this  confidence.  Beginning 
on  quiet  streets,  an  instruct,or  con- 
stantly at  his  side,  the  blind  man 
stops  occasionally  to  feel  obstacles 
around  which  the  dog  has  led  him. 
Soon  he  in  taken  to  busier  neighbor- 
hoods, still  accompanied  by  his  In- 
structor. The  ease  with  which  he 
crosses  streets  that  he  once  thought 
of  with  fear  arouses  in  him  real  love 
and  confidence  in  the  dog.  Finally 
he  goes  alone,  his  only  companion  the 
dog  at  his  side— his  "eyes"  walking 
protectively  a  foot  or  two  in  front  of 
him.  The  streets  once  fearsome  to 
him  have  now  become  a  thing  of  joy 
and  friendship. 
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Germany  has  given  "ey---"  ^-^  tV"? 
blind  people.  .5f.  ..the  world,  W.  A. 
Christensen,  blind  managing-,, u..--- 
tor  oflHe  I^ational  Eye  Dog  Associ- 
ation, declared  today  at  the  Pasa- 
dena Lions  Club  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Constance. 

Discovery  by  a  German  soon  aftrr 
the  war  that  dogs  can  be  trained 
to  lead  blind  has  given  those  peo- 
ple eyes,  the  speaker  said.  He  de- 
scribed the  methods  of  training  both 
the  dog  and  the  blind  person  to 
.work  together.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  dog  Almo,  giant  German 
shepherd,  who  instantly  obeyed  his 
every  command. 

Mrs.  Christensen  was  also  present. 

Jack  Laxineta,  baritone,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  lone  Gilbert  Klenke, 
pianist,  sang.  W.  Parker  Lyons, 
owner  of  the  Pony  Express,  invited 
the  club  to  hold  next  week's  meet- 
ing at  his  museum.  Benjamin  F. 
DeLanty,  president,  presided.     ...<*ra 
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Dog  Attends  Columbia,  Aiding  Blind  Master; 
Nebraska  Student  Guided  by  Familiar  Collie 


When  the  Summer  session  closed 
yesterday  at  Columbia  University,  It 
brought  to  an  end  for  another  year 
the  "education"  of  Scottie,  a  well- 
trained  Scotch  collie  who  has  been 
guiding  his  blind  master  to  and  from 
classes  all  Summer.  Owned  by  W. 
R.  Duckett  of  Franklin,  Neb.,  the 
do.g'  acta  as  a  constant  guide  and 
guardian,  supplying  "eyes"  lor  his 
sightless  master. 

Mr.  Duckett  obtained  A  special  per- 
mit from  the  director  of  admissions 
at  Columbia  University,  giving  his 
dog  free  run  of  the  campus.  Each 
morning  Scottie  and  Mr.  Duckett 
would  start  making  the  rounds  of 
their  classes,  and  in  spite  of  the 
thousands  of  students  on  the  cam- 
pus, the  collie  would  lead  his  master 
unerringly  along  the  college  paths, 
avoiding  all  unnecessary  traffic. 

"Scottie  knows  and  leads  the  way 
about  the  campus  and  has  never 
failed  me  in  any  kind  of  weather," 
Mr.  Duckett  sa'id.  "I  beheve  that 
more  than  half  the  students  who  at- 
tended the  University  this  Summer 
made  his  acquaintance.  They  all 
pet  him. 

"We  stop  in  Fort  Lee  and  commute 
to  the  city.  The  police  at  Fort  Lee 
know  Scottie  and  know  his  mission, 
allowing  him  to  run  at  large  during 
the  night.    Scottie  has  traveled  more 
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than  75,000  miles  by  automobile.  In 
addition  he  has  traveled  by  every 
means  of  transportation,  except  the 
submarine  and  airplane.  He  haiS  rid- 
den on  the  New  York  subway.  He 
is  as  much  at  home  In  Nebraska  on 
our  ranch  as  on  the  busy  streets  of 
this  city." 

Scottie  attended  every  session  of 
Dr.  William  C.  Bagley's  class  In 
education,  and  when  the  students 
applauded  at  the  close  of  his  last 
lecture,  the  collie  joined  the  ap- 
plause with  prolonged  cheerful  bark- 
ii-ig. 

"This  was  the  only  time  he  recited 
during  the  entire  six  weeks,"  Mr. 
Duckett  observed.  "But  he  has  at- 
tended classes  so  diligently  and  regu- 
larly that  I'm  going  to  try  to  get 
Columbia  University  to  give  him  an 
LL.  D.    He  deserves  it."  i 

Besides    attending    Columbia    Uni- ! 
versity,  Scottie  has  gone  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  Kansas  Uni- 1 
versity.     When   riding   in   the   auto-  ! 
mobile    with    which    he    and    Mrs. 
Duckett  motor  across  the  continent,  I 
Scottie  lies  in  a  specially  constructed 
box  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  Duckett  employs  a  reader  to 
aid  him  in  his  studies,  although  he 
is  able  to  typewrite.  He  expects  to 
complete  the  requirements  for  his 
Master  of  Arts  degree  next  Summer. 


Tells  How 

Trained  Dogs  Serve 
[sXxtddes  to. Blind 

j?hfillul|ratea  address  by  W.  A.  \ 
Chrioiian3&,  Los  Angeles,  a  blind 
msLTX  second  vice-president  of  the 
Eyf  Dog  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  featured  last  night's  .  meeting 
at  the  tent  on  Park  near  Holt  ave- 
nue, under  auspices  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  church.  There  will 
be  no  service  tonight  but  Tuesday 
evening  Pastor  E.  W.  Parmele  will 
speak  on  the  question,  "Where  is 
the  Ark?"  He  believes  it  is  still 
on  earth,  and  expects  to  prove  its 
general  location. 

Mr.  Christiansen  was  accompan- 
ied here  last  evening  by  his  wife, 
who  gave  a  short  talk  while  mov- 
ing pictures  were  being  shown, 
illustrating  the  training  of  dogs  as 
guides  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Christian- 
sen was  led  to  the  rostrum  by  his 
canine  &ulde,  a  big  German  shep- 
herd dog.  Mr.  Christia,nsen  spoke 
pathetically  of  the  114,000  blind  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States  who  must 
endure  perpetual  night.  With  well 
trained  dogs  to  guide  them,  they 
are  able  to  go  about  much  as  other 
people.  The  speaker  said  he  has 
been  blind  for  only  15  years,  and 
had  to  begin  life  all  over  again 
when  he  lost  his  sight,  learning  to 
live  his  ne'-.v   i'f°    rmi^h    •'s    "    '^hVd 
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leams^the  .^\Kays  of  life. 

He  spoTse  of  the  work  being  don© 
by  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  in 
publishing  the  Christian  Record, 
fo  ir  tons  of  which  are  sent  out  free 
ev9ry  month  to  the  blind.  This 
periodical  also  maintains  a  free  cir- 
culating library  providing  books  for 
the  blind  in  either  Braillo  or  New 
York  Point.  Mr.  Christiansen  told 
of  the  work  of  his  own  organization 
to  establish  a  school  for  training  of 
blind  people  to  the  uso  of  dogs  as 
gaides,  and  In  training  dogs  for 
thAir  use.  He  said  several  such 
schools  in  Germany  are  operated 
by  the  government.  His  own  guide 
was  trained  in  one  of  these,  but  as 
a  rule  the  blind  are  financially  un- 
able to  secure  an  Imported,  trained 
dog.  His  organization,  with  head- 
qua  i-ters  at  939  W.  ISth  street,  Los 
Angeles,  is  a  non-profit  association 
to  provide  "eyes"  for  the  blind_,"-  ■ 

The  speaker  dlsplayg^i«*'^everal 
cups  and  medals  tj^wrhad  been 
presented  to  his  cmn  dog  for  brav- 
ery and  loyalty,  with  suitable 
inscriptions. 
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BLIND  MAN  AND 
DOG  FEATURES 
CLUB  MEETING 


Jnt^i' 


ce   of   Canine 
Guides  Described 
by  Lecturer 

W.  A.  Christensen,  a  blind  maj 
from  Los  Angeles,  and  Mli.  llUll!l?f 
shepherd  dog,  Almo,  featured  th 
noon  meeting  of  the  Lions  Club  U. 
day  at  the  William  Penn  Hot€ 
Mr.  Christensen  told  of  the  trair 
ing  of  dogs  to  lead  the  blind. 

Almo  von  Eckenweiler  is  the  dog 
complete  name  and  he  was  trail 
ed  in  Germany  by  Herr  Lambe: 
Kreimer  to  lead  the  blind  safe 
j>ro:.-h  traffic,  up  and  down  step 
,  out  of  buildings,  and  acra 
He  is  one  of  five  dogs  i 
his  kind  brought  to  America  tv 
years  ago  by  Herr  Kreimer,  tl 
world's  greatest  trainer  of  eye  dog 
Kreimer  entered  this  country  I 
special  arrangement  between  tl 
j  United  States  government  and  tl 
I  German  government  to  establiJ 
the  work  of  training  eye  dogs  fi 
the  blind  of  America  at  the  La  Sal 
Kennels  Training  School  in  Mil 
neapolis,  tlie  first  school  of  i 
kind  to  be  established  in  this  coui 
try.  Mr.  Kreimer  was  the  orig 
nator  of  the  method  used  in  trait 
Ing  these  animals  to  serve  as  tt 
eyes  of  their  blind  masters. 

The  dogs  m\ist  be  of  the  highei 
canine  intelligence,  courage  an 
fidelity  and  two  years  of  age  be 
fore  being  trained  for  the  eye  do 
service.  It  requires  six  months  o 
longer  to  train  them  and  from  tw 
weeks  to  thirty  days  to  train  a  bllm 
person  to  use  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Christensen,  who  had  beer 
blind  for  fourteen  years,  found  in 
Almo  a  faithful  friend  and  guide 
and  protector,  always  ready  at  his 
call,  day  or  night,  to  take  him  any- 
where he  directed  the  dog  to  lead 
him.  Realizing  the  value  of  these 
dogs  to  the  sightless,  Mr.  Christen- 
sen founded  the  National  Eye  Dog 
Association,  Inc.,  under  the  laws  of 
California  as  a  non  profit  corpor- , 

Ion  for  the  purpose  of  assisting! 
blind  of  America  (of  which  i 
are  now  114,000)  to  finance 
getting  of  reliably  trained  lead- 
er dogs.  The  Association  is  sup- 
iported  by  memberships  and  contri- 
butions from  people  who  are  in 
lympathy  with  thase  who  have  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  compelled 
to  face  life's  problems  in  darkness. 
The  Association's  headquarters  are 
at  939  W'cit  18  Street.  Los  Angeles. 


or  itiPtr 

welfare  \voik 
Tlstcnsen  p;ild 
tribute  to  the  wonderful  work  the 
Lions  Clubs  are  doing  Uu-oughout 
this  coimtry  and  other  countries, 
nnd  Hkencd  them  to  big  brothers; 
;;  the  blind  can  turn  for  en- 
:::ent  and  practical  help  ini 
jiu'UKius  of  need  and  distress. 

The  Lions  had  many  of  tlieir 
sons  and  daughters  at  the  meeting 
to  see  the  dog  and  to  hear  Mr. 
Christensen's  story. 

Marlon  Hammersley,  who  was  re- 
cently married,  was  presented  with 
an  electric  clock  by  the  club  mem- 
bers with  the  presentation  speech 
being  made  by  Secretary  Fi-ed  Neu- 
shutz.  Mr.  Hammersley  was  also 
the  recipient  of  a  sliower  of  groc- 
eries and  many  other  household 
articles,  not  expensive  but  extreme- 
ly useful. 

The  speaker  at  the  noon  meet- 
ing next  week  will  be  Chief  New- 
man, member  of  the  club  and 
coach  of  Whittier  College  football 
team,  who  will  tell  the  Lions  some- 
thing of  the  prospects  for  a  wi: 
ning  team  this  year. 


r 

Council  to  Train 

Dogs  for  Blind 

Harrisburg,  Pa.— (UP)— The  StaTe 
Council  for  the  Blind  in  Pennsyl- 
vania plans  to  train  600  police  do^rs 
to  "act  as  eyes"  for  a«  many  blind 
persons  in  the  State. 


At  present  there  are  only  14  dogs 
so  trained  guiding  blind  persons 
under  the  council's  sponsorship. 

A  national  organization  provides 
the  dogs,  already  trained  for  the 
work.  A  three-week  period  of  fur- 
ther training  to  adapt  the  dog's 
habits  to  the  new  owner  is  required. 


Railroad  Will  Pasg 
Do 


s  Guiding  Blind 
Free  of  Charges 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  In 
the  future  will  extend  free  ac- 
commodations to  dogrs  which 
serve  as  (fuldes  to  blind  passen- 
gers. This  provision,  it  was  an- 
nounced, extends  only  to  dogs 
RCcrcdltcrt  by  the  Anirricnn 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
which  ip.<:uP3  travel  permits  after 
it  hns  been  estr>bli?hed  that  the 
dog  is  a  rciiiiKtrnt  guide.  • 
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Blind  Student  Finds  Eyes 
In  Faithful  Dog's  Vision 


iVATCHFUL— As  blind  Carl  Weiss  gets  ready  to  use  his 
■ypewriter,  Zenita  watches,  as  if  to  say,  "I've  got  to  keep 
ny  eyes  on  you  always."  Sightless  Carl  is  escorted  wher- 
Iver  he  goes  by  this  German  police  dog,  and  they  have 
lever  had  _  a  mishap.  n.t.  American  staff  Phoror 


A    light-haired,    fine    looking 
^nd  boy  with  sightless  eyes,  and 

German  police  dog  named 
nita  are  going  through  Rutgers 
;;ether,  and  it. is  a  saje  bet  one 

both  will  make  Phi  Beta 
ippa. 

Carl  Weiss,  of  177  Howe  ave., 
ssaic,  is  the  student,  and  Zenita 
his  guide  and  friend,  given  to 
n  by  the  New  York  Lighthouse 
sociation,  which  aids  the  blind. 
ATeiss,  who  is  a  sophomore,  has 
ense  of  humor  and  a  philosophy 
ich   somehow   makes   light   of 

affliction  and  gives  the  boy  a 
nity  not  attained  by  many 
n  with  two  eyes.    Of  Zenita  he 


"She  learns  just  as  much  as  I 
do  —  from  some  professors!' 
Which  is  no  reflection  on  the 
faculty,  because  Zenita  can  do 
everythingr  but  talk,  and  talk- 
ing doesn't  give  you  knowledge 
or  wisdom." 

Young  Weiss  has  had  the  dog 
for  only  17  weeks,  and  he  says  it 
makes  all  the  difference  in  life  to 
him.  In  freshman  year  he  could 
not  go  out  for  a  walk  without  de- 
pending on  some  fellow  student. 
Now  he  goes  where  he  pleases, 
with  Zenita  leading  him,  and  he 
is  a  changed  man  "physically, 
mentaljy  and  spiritually,"  to  us^ 
I  his  own  words.  " 


'  Prized^ t.  Paul  Dog  Becomes 

J^yes'^  lor  Blind^ichigan  Girl 


Ruth  lloefpr,  T 
br'^been     bJmd 

ves   St,    Paul    toc!a.>-  i'ov   'i':m 

A,nn    Arbor,    M.ich.,    a.    per-; 

'ud  pair  of  eyes  will  go  withj 

her  I 

Til"  "rljnd  g:irl,  who  for  most  of  her! 

Ul'o  has  s'ot,  a.bout  by  clinging  to  tlici 

'■)bow    of    a    friend,    will    now    walk  | 

alon.g'  freely  for  the  first   time  since] 

a  childhood  accident  deprived  her  ofl 

ner  sight,  I 

For  Junker,   a  huge  Gcr.man  shep-{ 

herd  dog  witli  keen  brown  eyes,   will 

-^^ear  his   blind  lead  harne.ss  and  the 

slight,   dark-iiaired  girl  will  grip  the 

stiff     leather     handle;        This       dog, 

trained  amt  raised  by  J.  L.  Sinykin, 

2106  Sunirait  avenue,   is   well  known 

to  St.  Paul  dop;  fanciers. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life  Junker  will 
be  the  "eyes"  for  Mr,  young  mistress, 
who  despite  hei  handicap  has  fin- 
ished high  school  and  one  year  of 
college. 

It  was  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Sinykin  that  the  blind  girl  now  has 
i  the  use  of  Junker's   eyes.     The   dog 
i  is  valued  at  -$500  and  for  three  years 
;  has  been  one  of  the  peta  at  the  Siny- 
kin kennel. 

Because  she  had  no  ru/pw^y  Miss 
Hoefcr  believed  that  jjjww.as  bound 
(for  the  rest  of  her  J^le  to  depend  en 


'V':  "«.r(l  ^ 

:■!-".  Mgsj 

!lif:t     cuuii,-     ik;     i  i,.-.  i  i /<-:n.  the  i 

I'linfL     Ruth  was  told  »  '"''ogs; 

;iiid  when  she  ^earned  ■  oiny-! 

kin,  had  Pi.'ch  dogs  in  his  Iiennei  here! 
.she  wroti',.!iira  to  find  out  wha.t  a  dogj 
wou'd   cos*,       ,  ,  I 

Mr.  Sinyl'in  had  only  one  dog  suit- 
able and  iliat  one  had  bf;en  sold  as! 
a  pet  to  a  Iumberma,n  for  $500. 

"I  got  to  thinking  about  the  blind 
gii'l,"  Mr,  Sraykin  said,  "and  then] 
about  Junker.  He  was  too  smart  a, 
dog  to  be  a  p"'..  He  was  good  enough, 
to  be  that  girl's  eyes — and  $500  isn't 
a  very  great  price  for  a  pair  of  eyes; 
for  life.  Well,  1  wrote  to  the  girl 
and  told  her  the  price  of  a  dog-  would 
be  .$300.  I  knev.-,  though,  that  she 
couldn't  get  that  much  money. 

"Her  mother  was  a  widow  with 
three  other  children  so  I  knew  that 
unless  I  figur,3d  o'at  a  way  for  heri 
to  have  Junker  she  would  never  get 
her  trained  dog.  I  Awote  a  second 
letter  and  invited  her  to  come  to  my 
kennel." 

Two  weeks  ago  the  h'ind  girl  step- 
ped  Into  the     Sinykin     kennels    and 
1  Junker,  one  of  the  pri?Q,ni(Cl'Og's  in  the 
kennel,  jumped  at  ^jjirt*"  He  liked  the 
I  blind    girl    from    the   beginning.      So' 
the  lumberman  gave  up  his   claim  to 
Junker  and  Mr.  Sinykin  gave  the  dog 
1  to  Ruth  Hoefer. 


The  dog  was  trained  for  thje 
work  in  the  Weber  Tralnirig 
School,  at  Princeton,  where  Wei.^s 
himself  spent  several  weeks  iln 
learning  to  work  as  a  "team"  witlh 
the  animal.  ' 

Zenita  warns  him  of  all  dangeifs, 
stops  at  any  obstruction  where  ^e 
might  stumble,  takes  him  to  cla^s, 
goes  walking  with  him,  waits  for 
traffic  lights  and  guides  'him 
safely  across  streets. 

When  Weiss  takes  her  by  the 
leash,  the  dog  knows  he  is  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  his  move- 
ments; but  when  he  grasps  the 
animal  by  her  harness,  Zenita 
takes  full  command  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  dog  has  a  meal  ticket 
at  the  cafeteria,  and  spends  24 
hours  a  day  with  her  master. 
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DOG  GIVES  EYES 
TO  HIS  MASTER 

r    

Millie,    German    Shepherd, 

Produces  Radical  Change 

For  Blind  Man 

LOS   ANGELES — How   a    dog   served 


I 


'«  ihe  eyes  and  gave  freedom  to  a  blind; 
man.  -^  told  by  Gordon  Laihrop.  who,  in  I 
an  arg-.iiuent  with  Ernst  Elmo  Calkins, 
m  deaf  man  and  internationally  known 
adTenising  executive  and  writer  on  I 
business  sub.iects.  contended  that  there 
was  less  hardship  in  being  blind  than 
in  being  deal.  When  he  wrote  the  first 
draft  of  his  bnef,  Lathrop  did  not  have 
a  dog  and  he  had  only  half  con\Tnc€d 
him^?'  ■-'•    -■"  --T"-~r.:  was  right. 

■"F  he  writes  in 

the    :  .        -.    'Mr.   Calkins 

:    uui   lime  and  delayed 

-lis  part  of  the  article. 

r.time  I  had  spent  three 

rristown.  N.  J.,  and  had 

.■nia.     The  three  months 

:r«:own  headquarters  of  the 

;  _;e    organization,    administra- 

ti.e    .i'ciQquarters   at    Nashville,    Tenn., 

bad  brought  about  a  radical  change  in 

the  status  of  my  blindness.     I  tore  up 

my  cKlginal   article    on    bUndness   and 

wrote  anotJier.    This  time  I  could  write 

that  r  :         ■   :^d  freedom  to  a  degree- 

I  the    -  .-  again  would  be  within 

my  e::. 

"A  dug  did  it.  Her  name  is  Millie. 
It  is  an  inconsequential  name  to  give 
to  a  dog  who  represents  to  one  the  dif- 
ference between  slavery  and  freedom. 
I  She  should  be  given  a  dignified  name. 
no  doubt,  but  she  is  not  that  kind  of  a 
dog.    Millie  fits  her. 

"She  IS  a  modem  canine  flapper,  yet, 
as  so  many  flappers  surprisingly  reveal, 
she  possesses  fundamental  virtues  un- 
dHueath  her  flippancy.  She  is  highly 
efficient  when  efficiency  is  needed.  She 
possesses  loyalty,  fearlessness  and  a 
high  spirit  coupled  with  alert  intelli- 
gence. She  is  the  latest  model  of  a  dog 
and  the  best  model  yet  turned  out 

"The  name  Millie  really  suits  her 
temperament.  On  rare  occasions  I  call 
her  Millicent  but  to  this  name  she  re- 
sponds not  nearly  so  well  as  when  the 
soaniier  two-syllable  name  is  enun- 
ciated in  her  direction.    She  likes  being 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  I  did  not  name 
her.  The  head  trainer  or  the  executives 
of  the  Seeii.^  Eye  organizanon  do  that 
to  tehir  early  puppyhood.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  dogs  have  German  or  French 
names. 

"Millie  herself  Is  a  lingTilst  of  a  sort 

""""  ^J^  ^^         •     -:  I  hurl  at  her 

.:*ed  sour  Ge.-man  word 

meaning  :  ..;  understands 

Wr^a  I  arop  my  cane  or 

•er  the  Frer^h  word  'aporte' 

a^^  .=...  ^^i^hes  the  dropped  article.    On 

aU  o«her  occasion*  we  converse  in  Eng- 

mb  and  American. 

■"When  I  wa.nt  her  to  keep  on  the  job 

at  a  moment  I  sense  by  the  tension  or 

^rK  r,\   ■■    .    ...p  :"?me£«  handle  that 

by  the  presence  of 

I  s-'.^z'\  her  ears 

WTUt  Uie   CI    r',-  .    .    .     - 


roa:  of  ai,  tneniy 
::*lade'  in  a   psr- 

dcUfciit  wiit: 
good  and  a  . 
these   name*    i  .Nm:;c   .i.-a    <.ie    urdci- 

■Her  breed  is  German  shepherd  com- 
monly called  pcUce  dog.  Policing  Is 
«hat  these  dogs  frequenUy  do,  not  what 

t^I  *^i!;  12J?  ^^^  ^  ™*"y  genera- 
tions  old.  They  have  herded  animals 
in  Europe  for  hundreds  of  vears.  Now 
through  the  splendid  and  devoted 
actmtjes  of  the  Seeing  E>-e  group  and 
theu-  affiliated  organizations  these 
courageous  and  highly  intelligent  ani- 
mals are  hering  men  and  women,  blind 
men  and  women,  giving  them  freedom 
such  as  they  never  had  during  their 
years  of  blindness. 

•?^^^5.°^  *"^  ^^  ^^d  master  are  a 
unit.  Where  the  dog  goes  the  master 
must  go  also.  The  efficient  guide  dog 
does  not  take  the  master  where  he  can- 
not go  with  perfect  safety. 
,,'if  *?  frequently  asked:  'How  does 
Millie  know  where  you  want  to  go'' 

"She  doesn't  She  will  stop  or  hesi- 
Ute  at  places  along  a  familiar  route 
where  she  and  her  master  have  stopped 
before,  as  if  to  ask:  'Do  you  want  to 
go  here  today?'  but  one  cannot  of 
course,  tell  her,  'Millie,  go  to  the  'los 
Angeles  Times  building.'  if  one  does 
not  know  ahe  way  there  oneself. 

'She  will  go  straight  ahead  until  ord- 
ered to  turn  left,  right  or  to  go  ahead 
At  each  curb  she  will  stop.  Upon  one's 
order  she  will  cross  the  street  provided 
—and  upon  this  point  is  based  the  con- 
tention that  these  animals  are  more 
than  trained;  they  are  educated — pro- 
vided it  is  safe  to  cross  the  street  ati 
that  moment.  I 

"In  other  words,  Millie  will  obev  when ' 
it  is  safe  to  obey;  disobev  when  to  obey 
would  bring  about  disaster.  I  have 
crossed  New  York's  busiest  streets  with 
her.  Often  I  have  heard  a  car  whizz 
by  me  so  close  as  to  blow  my  coat  tail, 
but  never  have  I  suffered  a  scratch  as 
the  result  of  her  guidance. 

"A  splendidly  practical  American 
woman  of  philanthropic  heart  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  beginning  and  carry- 
ing on  of  the  work  in  providing  blind 
men  and  women  with  these  canine 
agencies  of  freedom.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Harrison  Eustis,  who  has  lived  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Switzerland,  is  the  name 
of  this  woman. 

"A  young  American  blind  man,  Morris 
L.  Frank  of  Nashville.  Tenn..  is  presi- 
dent of  the  organization.  He  was  the 
first  American  to  go  to  Mrs.  Eustis' 
kennels  in  Europe  and  bring  back  a 
guide  dog.  He  wanted  to  give  freedom 
to  other  American  blind  as  it  had  been 
given  to  him  and  with  the  aid  of  Mrs. 
Eustis  formed  the  Seeing  Eye  organiza-  ' 
tion. 

"Dogs    are    furnished    the    blind    in , 
accordance    with   their   ability   to   pay, . 
but   in    no   case  is   there   profit   made. ' 
The  highest  fee  merely  covers  cost  of 
training  and  training  headquarters  ex- 
pence.  The  head  trainer,  Elliot  S.  Hum- 
phrey, is  one  of  the  best  known  animal 
trainers  in  the  country  and  under  him 
are  being  trained  young  men  of  Amer- 
ica,   Germany    annd    Switzerland    for 
ser^'ice  in  the  United  States. 

"The  greatest  difSculty  of  the  organ- 
ization is  the  obtaining  of  trainers,  men 
who  can  train  both  the  dogs  and  the 
blind,  for  it  is  the  latter  who  must  be 
adapted  to  the  trained  dog,  not  so  much 
the  dog  to  the  man. 

"It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  leam  to 

I  walk  smoothly  with  the  guide  dog.  Much 

[courage,    patience   and    faith    must   be 

I  exercised  before  the  faltering  step  of  the 

bUnd  human  keeps  rhythmic  pace  with 

the  swiftly  walking  dog.  j 

"Put  the  reward  is  freedom."  I 


-^  ^   /f  -^r 


DOGS  THAT  LEAD  BLIND  ADMITTKl) 
TO  TR.4IXS 

I  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  an 
.nounced  that  hereafter  dogs  trained  tn 
Mead  blind  persons  and  aofoVpTnS  by 
the.r  owners  will  be  permitted  to  ride  In 
I  Its  passenger  coaches.  " 

Ln'o'^Kf  ''''^'^  *^  anxious  to  extend  every 
possible  courtesy  and  aid  to  blind  travS^ 
ere.  said  an  announcement.  "In  recent 
years,  specially  trained  dogs  have^rn 
acquired,  by  many  persons  without  sight 

;^o^Te.^- t-r  ?heToUr,r^i^3 

;;^23,r^--^-e    passed    n^ 

ted  to  pa.ssenger  accommodations." 

The    road   will    not   chare^*  „,t^    t 
for  the  dogs.     [Chiclg'o  Newa""^  '"*' 
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THOSE  WHO  WALK  IN  DARKNESS 


ionei  Morris  Frank,  of  Naslniiie.  Tenn..  director  of  the  "Seeing 
'  is  shown  with  Buddy,  his  German  shepherd  dog,  wlilcb  was  edu- 
led  to  act  as  his  master's  "eyes." 


Explains  Training 
Of  Dogs  as  'Seeing 
Eyes'  for  the  Blind 


who   grope   in    the    darkness  i 
siglitless    eyes    may    now    sign 
own   Declaration     of    Indepen- 


longer  need  they  be  dependant 
-,  the  ministrations  of  others.  Now  P 
may  cast  ofif  their  shackles  and 
i|.  ;^me  among  the  peoples  of  the 
i  I  'th,  "the  separate  and  equal  sta- 
1 1  n  to  which  the  laws  of  nature 
I   1  of  natjrfe's  God  entitle  them." 


And  the  open  .sesame  lies  In  the 
eyes,  the  brain  and  the  devotion  of 
a  dog. 

It  is  Ck>loneI  Morris  Frank,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn..  who  has  led  the  crusade 
to  emancipate  the  blind  of  America 
from   the   throes    of   helplessnes. 

Himself  a  blind  man.  he  has  trav- 
eled throughout  Europe  and  in  the 
metropolitan  cities  of  this  country. 
with  perfect  freedom  and  safety,  un- 
der the'  careful  guidance  of  Buddy. 
his  German  shepherd  dog,  for  the  past 
thre  and  a  half  years. 


Series  of  Lectures   Herp. 

The  master,  with  his  dog.  is  here  in 
Philadelphia  now.  conducting  a  series 
of  lectures  to  educate  the  American 
public  in  the  treatment  of  the  dogs 
that  are  increasingly  becoming  an 
integral  part  in  the  work  of  rehabili- 
tating handicapped  people. 

Colonel  Frank  has  been  the  pio- 
neer In  this  country  In  establishing 
an  American  branch  of  "The  Seeing 
Eye."  to  educate  dogs  and  masters 
to  work  together  in  perfect  accord. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject since  the  experiment  became  a 
reality  in  Switzerland  several  years 
ago.  It  was  at  Vevey  in  that  coun- 
try that  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis.  a  PnUa- 
delphla  woman,  established  the  Fort- 
unate Fields  School  and  made  the 
first  attempt  to  spread  the  word  in 
this  country. 

A  magazine   article   written   by  her 
attracted    the    attention    of    Colonel 
Frank,  then   a  senior  at  school,  •x\\r, 
was  totally  blind      After  an  exchange 
of    correspondence,    he    journeyed    to 
Europe  with  a  paid  guide  and  under- 
went the  course  of  instruction. 
Walker  Foreign  Cities. 
After  three  weeks,  he  was  no  longer 
a  blind  man;    For  the  first  time  since 
'  he  had  lost  his  sight  and  essayed  the 
streets    of    a    strange    city   without    a 
gtilding  band   at  his  elbow. 

But  close  at  his  knee  his  body 
wrapped  with  a  leather  harness, 
walked  Buddy — the  "seeing  eye."  A 
handle  is  attached  to  two  leather- 
wrapped  sticks,  which  the  master 
holds.  He  must  know  the  techoical 
directions — left  and  right — and  the 
master  mixst  count  off  the  necessary 
number  of  blocks  in  a  given  direc- 
tion, but  the   dog   does  the  rest. 

The  dog  Is  educated  to  obey  only 
when  such  orders  are  safe  to  obey, 
and  if  his  sightless  master  gives  an 
unsafe  command  the  dog  must  of 
his   own    violition    disobey. 

The  "Seeing  Eye"  will  open  its 
American  training  school  at  Morris-- 
town,  N.  J.,  in  February.  There  wUI 
be  shipped  from  .Germany  this  month 
eight  educated  dogs  who  will  work- 
with  their  new  masters  during  a 
training  period  at  the  school. 

The  object  of  Colonel  Frank  'n 
the  present  tour  is  to  acquaint  the 
seeing  public  with  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  the  dogs.  They  are- 
not  pets,  according  to  Colonel  Frank, 
neither  are  they  trick  dogs,  and 
should  not  be  distracted  by  passersby. 
They  are  actually  working  and  doing 
their  jobs  and  should  not  be  molested. 
"In  Germany,"  Colonel  ?rank  de- 
clared, "there  are  more  than  4000  dogs 
who  are  the  eyes  of  their  masters.  In 
America,  we  now  have  61.  The  work 
here  has  been  hampered  by  the  In-  - 
ability  to  supply  dogs  of  the  highest : 
intelligence  and-' instructors  -  --^ 
of  educating  them." 


\      i 


Mr».  Anna  Patchln  and  the  dor  who  piides  her  through  the  heaviest 
trafflo  In  the  world. 
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Kfind  Mistress  Is 
GuiHed  by  Dog  in 
Heaviest  Traffic 

"Daisy"    Goes    Regularlj^ 

To  Church  and  Also     J 

Attends  Theater 


By  JULIA  BLANSHARD 

NEW  YORK  —  Dalisy,  or  Declre* 
•■  ihe  waa  christened,  la  the  only 
&og  In  Ootb&m  who  goes  to  churcii 
regularly. 

Daisy  alw  attends  the  theater.  Ij 
•Iiowed  in  ica  ro<^)ms  and  restaurant.", 
and  rntirrh^  rir  u  n  »h»  alslc  most  de- 
cor unless  thry  a 


violin  concerts.  Bhe  never  attends 
these  because  the  violin  hurts  her 
ears  and  she  is  lil:ely  to  cry  a  little! 

AS  you  see,  Daisy  is  no  ordinary 
dog.  Educated  abroad,  she  under- 
stands French,  German  and  English 
and  has  more  responsibility  than  any 
dog  in  the  city.  For  Daisy  is  the  only 
German  shepherd  dog  in  Manhattan 
educated  to  lead  a  blind  woman.  She 
takes  her  mistress,  Mrs.  Anna  Patchin, 
through  the  heaviest  traffic  in  the 
world.  Bo  Intelligent  Is  this  dog  that 
her  mistress  can  all  but  say,  "Home, 
Daisy,"  and  be  taken  there! 

"Educated,"  Not  "Trained" 

"It  Is  right  to  call  Daisy  an  'edu- 
cated* dog.  not  Just  a  'trained'  one," 
Mrs.  Patchln  told  me.  "Last  year  she 
got  a  medal  for  Intelligence.  She  not 
only  helps  n»e  in  traffic.  Here  at  the 
office  she  picks  up  everything  that 
goes  on  the  floor.  She  gets  up  to 
greet  every  newcomer  and  stands  by 
to  bo  of  service  at  all  times." 

Mrs.  Patchln  Is  publi.-^her,  printer 
circulation  and  distribution  manager 
of  the  Searchlight,  a  juvenile  maga- 
zine   for    the    blind,    and    Gleams     a 


Braille  newspaper.  She  sets  all  the 
Brnlllo  typi'.  pioofreads,  prints,  binds 
fcndxcovrr.s  the  ma(;nzlne. 

Besides  Inking  hor  mistress  to  wbrk 
f   -  ■  (l^y  at  the  Lighthouse,  as  the  I 
icm    for    the    blind    la    called, 
1  uikos  her  to  the  American  Red 

Crobs  hcadquarlcrs  for  evening  work 
and  then  escorts  her  home  to  85th 
Street,  across  many  dangerous  cross- 
ings. 

According  to  Mrs.  Patchin,  this 
eklU  certain  German  shepherd  dogs 
have  Is  a  kind  of  diverted  mother  in- 
stinct. 

"They  never  train  male  dogs  to 
lead  the  blind,"  Mrs.  Patchln  ex- 
plained to  me.  "They  are  too  frivol- 
ous, too  easily  diverted  and  do  not 
take  to  responsibility  the  way  female 
dogs  do.  Moreover,  they  only  train 
mother  dogs,  usually  after  she  has  fl 
litter  of  puppies.  They  take  her  babies 
away  from  her  and  begin  immediately 
to  train  her. 

Cooperation  Needed 

"Some  blind  people  cannot  use  dogs. 
The  relationship  between  dog  and  per- 
son must  be  perfect  or  a  dog  won't 
work  for  you.  Before  I  got  Daisy,  I 
had  to  train  with  her  for  three  weeks 
out  in  Morrlstown,  N.  J.  The  police 
force  of  the  town  cooperated  with  the 
trainers. 

"Once  Daisy  sat  down  and  refused 
to  budge.  I  asked  if  It  was  possible 
to  pass.  A  man's  frightened  voice  an- 
swered. They  had  dug  a  huge  hole  In 
the  sidewalk  and  we  had  to  go  clear 
Into  the  street  to  pass.  Daisy  kept  me 
from  walking  into  It.  She  always  sits 
down  at  curblngs  so  I  will  know  when 
to  step  up  or  down.  Once  she  pushed 
me  ofi  the  sidewalk  In  the  park  and 
ahncst  immediately  a  little  police  car 
came  by  that  I  hadn't  heard,  for  I 
wasn't  looking  for  automobiles  on  the 
sidewalk." 


Sy-uX£^^^  A^  ^Xt^/yXt^ 
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Guide  Dogs  Permitted  in 
Railway  Coaches 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
recently  announced  that  it  will  per- 
mit blind  persons  to  travel  in  the 
regular  day  coaches  accompanied 
by  their  guide  dogs  without  any 
extra  charge.  The  passenger  travel- 
ing with  such  a  dog  must  present 
an  identification  certificate  issued  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  which  will  certify  the  dog  as 
having  been  trained  by  a  recognized 
training  agency. 

Any  person  wishing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  special  arrangement 
should  make  application  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York. 
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Acme   Newspictures   Inc. 


Dog  Leads  Blind  Man  from  Fire 

Their  labors  interrupted  by  fire,  100  men  and  women, 
75  of  them  blind,  formed  a  human  chain  and  fled  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  in  Pittsburgh 
last  October.  Clouds  of  smoke  from  burning  broom  straw 
billowed  through  the  building  as  the  75  blind  people  and 
25  girl  stenographers  and  secretaries  placed  their  hands 
on  each  other's  shoulder  and  marched  out  of  the  build- 
ing. The  picture  shows  one  of  the  blind  inmates  with  his 
dog  which  led  him  from  the  burning  building  to  safety. 


z 
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The  Dog  Becomes  a  Railroad 
Passenger 

LEO      I.      MOONEY 

THOSE  remarkably  intelligent  dogs 
which  we  have  all  seen  guiding  their 
blind  masters  and  mistresses  through  traf- 
fic in  large  and  small  cities  have  come  in 
for  just  recognition  as  passengers  to  be 
accorded  the  same  privilege  as  their  own- 
ers on  the  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  for  General  W.  W.  Atter- 
bury,  president  of  the  company,  recently 
issued  a  decree  that  henceforth  such  dogs 
may  share  the  accommodations  of  their 
masters  or  mistresses,  when  proper  creden- 
tials are  presented,  and  without  charge. 
General  Atterbury  feels,  and  very  proper- 
ly, that  blind  persons  traveling  on  rail- 
roads should  not  be  without  the  service  and 
companionship  of  their  faithful  dogs.  He 
says: 

"Only  dogs  which  have  passed  the  rigid 
tests  and  for  which  traveling  permits  have 
been  issued  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  will  be  admitted  to  pas- 
senger accommodations.  These  dogs  have 
become  invaluable  aides  to  their  masters, 
as  well  as  inseparable  companions,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  feels  that  its  blind 
passengers  should  not  be  deprived  of  their 
constant  guardianship." 

Truly,  a  remarkable  and  well  deserved 
tribute  to  dogs  which  have  well  earned  the 
privilege. 
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Eyes"  x\re  Saved  toBli»^1— - 
laii  '\^  lien  Doo  L  Returned 
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V^  ompn  ^"ho  Tamed  Dog-Wolf  Pet  Yields  to 
Newspaper  Vendor  in  Controversy 
\  

Tt  is  iwuliarly  fitting  that  a  seriec       Both   the    woman    and    the    blind  | 

s  that,  as  a  whole,  com-   man  love  the  dog.  Both  waaitcd  him 

i;y  of  unusual  human  in-    Christmas    day.    Both    insisted    on 

saiould  have  as  the  principal    their  rights  to  have  the  dog  at  their 

:  the  chain  a  dog,  a  blind  man    side— the  former  at  her  home,  the 

blind  man  at  his  street  corner  stand. 
The  controversy  became  very  real. 

Chri.«;tmas  eve  the  dog  paid  his 
customary  visit  to  the  woman's 
home.  On  tbe  premise  that  "posses- 
sion is  nine  points  of  the  law,"  she 
decided  to  keep  him  over  Christmas. 
It  seemed  as  though  their  wish,  ex- 
pressed so  often  in  arg-ument  with 
the  blind  man,  was  to  be  realized. 
But  the  aged  newspaper  vendor 
went  to  an  attorney,  to  Robert  N. 
Ogden,  to  see  if  the  law  might  grant 
him  a  right  in  the  matter.  "Dog 
law,"  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phases  of  legal  jurispru- 
dence. 

Mr.  Ogden  was  then  preparing  to 
leave  for  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
his  father  and  mother,  and  had  not 
sufficient  time  In  which  to  give  the 
case  attention.  He  asked  Mr.  Combs 
if  he  would  concern  himself  in  the 
case. 

A  long  time  friend  of  the  owner's 
family,  as  well  as  having  an  inter- 
est in  dogs,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
Mr.   Combs   readily   agreed.   He   ef- 


,  ana  Christmas  day 

The  dog.     mans  best  friend."  is 
sj-mboUcal  of  the  fealty,  the  com- 
panion .up  and  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
lark  Uie  best  of  human  rela- 
ps  as  exemplified  by  Chi-lst- 
he  day  on  which  especial  wor- 
paid  Him  who  loved  His  fel- 
..j«   ii.on  and  all  dumb  beasts 

The  facts  as  herewith  described 
were  secured  principally  from  S.  S. 
Combs,  city  attorney,  himself  a  dog 
lover. 

The   dog   was   the   property   of   a 
Casper  woman,  wife  of  one  of  Cas- 
per's   pioneer    citizens.    She    caught 
the   animal  on  her   homestead,  six 
miles  from  Casper,  several  months 
ago.  To  coax  the  dog,  evidently  a 
mixed  breed  of  German  police  and ; 
wolf  or  coyote — and  as  wild  as  either  i 
of  the  latter,  into  captivity  required 
many  weeks  of  patience  and  perser-  i 
verance  on  her  part.  The  task  final-  j 
ly  was  accomplished  and  the  crea-  ; 
ture  became  accustomed  to  domestic 
ways.   He  is  now  about  18  months 
old.  Although  an  ordinary  dog  In 


appearance,  the  streak  of  wild  blood   ^^^^^  ^  compromise 
in  his  veins  is  apparent  in  his  some-       ^^  ^^^^  ^g  she  hated  to  give  the 
times   wolf-like   actions   and  in  his    ^^^  ^p    gj.jg   ^qj^  t^e  attorney  she 
fierce  eyes.  finally  had  decided  that  probably. the  ] 

Sometime  ago  the  dog-wolf  made    ^jj^^^j   .^^^j^   neeaed   its   companion-! 
friends  with  a  blind  man  who  ped-    ^^^-     ^^^^^.^   ^^an   did   she.   She   re- 
dles  the  Tribune-Herald  at  a  corner  j  ^^^^.^^  j^^^  ^^^^^j.  ^^d  chain. 
of   Second   and   Center  streets.   He:     ..qq   to   vour   master,"   she   com- 
is  a  familiar  "landmark"  at  this  lo- !  j^^a^^j^je^  him. 

cation,  with  the  dog  invariably  »tj  ^^.^e  dog  gaeed  at  her  a  moment.] 
his  side.  In  this  animal  the  blind  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  seemed  to  soften.  He 
man  finds  a  new  pair  o^  eyes-hls ,  j^^^^^j  j^^^.  j^g^d  and  T\-ith  a  wag  of 
faithful  dumb  friend  leads  him  to  I  ^^^^  ^^^^  disappeared  through  the 
work  m  the  morning  guides  his  ^^^^  .^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^t. 
fteps  homowaid  at  night,  aids  him 
in  cro"^:ir.8  .streets  or  wherever  else 
he  may  go   The  dog  shows  an  un- 


Christmas  morning  the  blind  man 
vas  .';«en  to  pick  his  halting  way  to 
his  customary  corner.  Trotting  be 


canny  astuteness  in  oen.sing  danger  ^^^.^  ^.^^^   j^^^  j^^^^j  poised  and  eyes 

■■■-err.    the   P^'*ing   ^'■""'^  _^\'^?p!^!  alert,  was  the  doe.  Tliroughout  the 

^^^  -^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^^  papers. 

the  dog  remained  at  his  .side,  a  pic- 
ture of  content  and  loyalty. 
The  woman  told  Mr.  Combs  that 


rU  of  hi."!  master  and  halting 
■'ps  when  he  sees  an  approach- 
'  ing  automobile. 

H«»re  Is  one  of  the  odd  quirks  of 


the   whole   thing.   When   the   day's  ,^^j.  ^^^..^  sincere  wish  is  that  the 


work  it  done  and  the  day's  papers 


will    take    the 


It 


.u       u      T  i.'""  "7,    "*'\^'',  dog's   blind   master 
V.d:  when  he  has  safely  guided  ^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^    g^g  voiced  the 

;.nd  man  to  hi<=  home,  the  dog  jg^r-and  betrayed  her  reason  for 
.no-. .s  up  at  the  owner  s  residence.  ^^  ^.jphinK  the  dog  with  her,  that 
There  he  often;,  finds  some  choice  ^^^^^^^  qj  nis  blind  condition  that 


alierat. 


vh  nieat  or  some  ^^^   ^g^^,   ^.^^^^j.  ,^,j   ^e  unable  to 
ng  him   He  18  a         jj,^  proper  care  and  would  be  In 
..jgh  60  frequent-  \^^  pogitfon  to  defend  the  doi  p^rK 
daniir.  -^ 


iCanine  Guide  ^^f 
^BUnd  Physician 
Is  Decorated 


I  Blind   Dr.   Raymond  V.   Harris .  •   •  . 
and  his  medal-winning  dog,  "Tartar." 

By  NEA  Service 

SAVANNAH,  Ga.— "Tartar",  the 
German  shepherd  dog  of  Dr-  Raymond 
V.  Harns  a  blind  Savannah  physlcla.n, 
has  been  honored  by  the  National 
Anti-'Vivisectiooi  Society  and  decorated 
wth  a  bronze  medal.  Dog  and  master 
axe  familiar  figures  on  the  streets  of 
the  city. 

Dr.  HaiTis  lost  his  e.yesig'ht  several 
years  ago  when  engaged  in  laboratory 
work.  Acid  fell  in  them  as  he  at- 
tempted to  take  a  bottle  from  a  high 
shelf. 

Shortly  after  he  became  blind,  Dr. 
Harris  secured  Tartar  from  a  trainer. 
She  is  4  j'ears  old  and  comes  from 
Switzerland.  Equipped  with  a  har- 
ness with  a  handle  extending  about 
two  feet  above  her  back  for  her 
master  to  gi'asp,  Tartar  leads  him 
through  the  most  crowded  thorough- 
fares. The  doctor  trusts  her  implicit- 
ly and  she  has  never  faltered  nor 
caused  him  to  make  a  misstep. 
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Acme    News    Picture 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  OP  THE  GERMAN  S.  P.  C.  A.  DISTRIBUTING  CHRIST- 
MAS GIFTS  TO   THE   DOGS   OF   THE   BLIND  IN   BERLIN.    THIS   UNUSUAL 
FESTIVAL  TOOK  PLACE  IN  THE  CIRCUS  BUSCH  LAST  DECEMBER 


^^  Self  for  blh^bt" 


TKAlXlflD  police  dogs  that  lead 
blind  persons  through  city  traflQc 
were  exhibited,  and  the  work  ex- 
plained in  an  address,  by  S.  Mer- 
vyn  Sinclair,  director  of  state 
council  for  blind,  in  connection 
with  program  of  work  for  blind 
staged  by  Gimbel's  store. 
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Seeiug-Eye"  of  the  Blind 


1  '^dcpr  Photo 

Above  is  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council 

'—  "•     Blind.  Ktrollin?  on  9th  street  near  Chestnut  led  by  Cara, 

in  police  dog,  which  is  trained  to  be  the  "eyes"  for  his 

,    :  m£«t«r.     Dofr   was  alert  to  all  traffic  difficulties  and  led 

binciair  safely   through   crowded   streets.     The  demonstration  was 

a  part  of  Kducational  Week  for  the  Blind 


IS  DEHTRAIED 

Animal  Trained  to  Be  "Eyes" 

of  Master  Picks  Way  Along 

Chestnut  Street 


SIGHTLESS   PIANIST   PLAYS 


Shoppers  paused  to  look  as  a  man 
and  a  dog  strolled  up  Chestnut  street 
yesterday. 

The  man  was  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair, 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blhid.  The  animal  was 
Cara,  a  German  police  dog  trained 
to  be  the  "eyes"  for  its  sightless 
master. 

Leaving  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  at  9th  and  Chestnut"  streets, 
Mr.  Sinclair  and  his  dog  walked  to 
13th  and  Chestnut  streets.  Guiding 
Its  master  through  the  maze  of  pe- 
destrians, the  animal  halted  at  each 
corner. 

The  dog  looked  around,  saw  that 
all  was  clear  and  proceeded.  Then 
they  retraced  their  steps  to  the  Gim- 
bel  Store. 

The  demonstration  of  the  dog's 
ability  to  conduct  its  master  through 
city  streets  was  part  of  yesterday's 
program  of  the  Fifth  Educational 
Week  for  the  Blind,  held  in  the 
Gimbel  Store  auditorium. 

Mr.  Sinclair  gave  a  short  talk  on 
the  work  of  training  the  dogs.  He 
said  there  are  seventy  animals  so . 
trained  in  this  country,  and  twenty 
of  them  are  in  this  State.  He  praised 
the  work  of  Philadelphia's  institu- 
tions for  the  blind. 

A  demonstration  by  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  kindergarten  class  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  featured  the 
program.  Miss  Anita  Gane,  soprano,, 
and  Miss  Bessie  Kulp,  pianist,  both 
students  at  the  Institute,  gave  selec- 
tions. 
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HOW,  A   TRAINED    GERMAN    SHEPHERD    DOG   CAN  SERVE  AS   A   BLIND  MAN'S 
'  /'?/i  "EYES"    IN    STREET    TRAFFIC. 


!    I 
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At  the  left,  Morris  S.  Prank,  blind 
manager  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc., 
waits  at  a  busy  corner  for  his  dog. 
Buddy,  to  signal  when  it  is  safe  to 
start  across  the  street.  Buddy  is 
watching  the  traffic  and  not  the  sig- 
nal lights.  In  the  right  hand  picture, 
the  lights  have  changed,  traffic  has 


started  in  the  other  directions  and 
the  dog  unhesitatingly  signals  her 
mgster  to  start.  By  means  of  the 
"handle"  on  the  dog's  harness  the 
blind  man  can  readily  perceive  any 
movement  of  the  animal  in  any  di- 
rection. 


When  these  pictures  were  taken 
Buddy  started  from  the  curb  with  her 
master  just  as  the  lights  changed  and 
set  [against  her.  She  at  once  backed 
up  and  remained  as  shown  in  the  left 
haid  picture  until  traffic  moved  in 
her  direction. 


Dogs  Will  Serve  as  "Eyes" 

Of  Kansas  City  Blind  Men 


[An  Anonymous  Benefactor  Has  Financed  the  Purchase  of  Eight 
German  Shepherds  From  an  Eastern  Institution,  Where 

I  They  Are  Given  Special  Course  of  Instructions  as  Guides 
to  the  Sightless — Several  Have  Been  Undergoing  Training 

i  With  Their  New  Masters  Here— The  Director  of  the 
"School"  Demonstrates  the  Efficiency  of  His  Canine  Com- 
panion. 


AYOUTHFDL-LCXJKINO      man 
stroUeA  )ilong  Grand  avenue 
,    the    other    noon   during    the 
« raffle  rusJv    At  Ills  left  was; 
'«    bra  :*:fi;i    Orrmnn    shepherd    dog, 
•    him.      At- 
.  >rnrss  was  • 

12-11,  ii  1.  it'i.-r  "handle"  which  the 
man  Kitppfd  lightly, 
it  In  and  out  of  the  throng  on  the 
.ilk  the  two  advanced. 
'  rU  the  curbing  at 
Tuelfih  sticti,  the  dop  came  to  a  sud- 
den  halt  and  the  master  stopped  too. 
The  traffic  signal  was  red.  When  the 
green  light  came  on,  the  two  con- 
tinued across  the  street 

"Why,  that  man  is  blind,"  remarked 
a  pedestrian.  "How  did  that  dog 
know  when  to  cross  the  street?" 

The  strange  combination,  a  man 
with  a  dog  as  his  eyes,  attracted  at- 
tention as  they  continued  on  their 
way.  Their  progress  was  as  rapid  as 
that  of  others  and  as  long  as  his  dog 
was  with  him  the  man  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  handicapped  in  the  least. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  cautious- 
ness, nothing  in  his  manner  to  indi- 
cate he  was  totally  blind. 

Eight  Dogs  Cominfj  Here. 

The  man  was  Morris  S.  Frank,  di- 
rector of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  train- 
ers of  dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind. 

The  interest  of  a  wealthy  Kansas 
Citian  in  dogs  and  his  sympathy  for 
persons  handicapi>ed  by  total  blind- 
ness has  caused  him  to  finance  and 
sponsor  the  purchase  and  training  of 
eight  of  these  German  shepherd  dogs 
for  worthy  blind  persons  here,  and 
within  a  few  months  these  persons 
will  be  seen  on  the  streets,  going 
about  without  difficulty  despite  their 
affliction  by  employing  the  trained 
dogs  as  their  "eyes." 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  Kansas 
Citian,  who  prefers  to  remain  an- 
onymous, became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Frank,  who  had  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  a  school  of  instruction  for  dogs 
as  guides  for  the  blind.  The  youth- 
ful director,  himself  totally  blind,  was 
here  last  week  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  the  persons  who  will  re- 
ceive the  dogs  that  have  been  un- 
dergoing Intensive  training  in  out- 
lying business  districts  since  Janu- 
ary 1. 

With  Mr.  Frank,  who  Incidentally 
*as  given  the  title  of  colonel  by  the 
or  of  Tennessee  for  his  ac- 
.  -hmenf^  in  that  state,  is  his 
coii-stanf.  ronipanion  "Buddy,"  his 
German  .'hrphTd  dog  whose  remark- 
able guidance  in  the  busy  downtown 
district    has   been    an    attraction    the 

n  few  day*. 


l.lke  Crutches  to  n  Crlpi'i 
The  Seeing  Ej-c,  since  it  was  i,.i  lin- 
ed, has  placed  eighty-five  o(  the 
trained  dogs  In  the  hands  of  bUnd 
persons  to  .serve  as  their  eyes,  and 
in  so  doing  has  removed  mnny  frdm 
the  dependence  of  charity  by  mak- 
ing ii  possible  for  them  to  support 
themselves  and  families. 

"One  of  our  first  difficulties,"  Mr. 
Frank  explained  yesterday,  "is  the 
objections  of  some  per-^ons  to  the 
presence  of  dogs  on  street  cars, 
trains,  other  pulalic  carriers,  or  in 
hotels  and  theaters.  But  when  these 
docs  are  the  eves  of  the  person  being 
led,  it  is  different.  In  all  of  the 
cities  where  our  dogs  are  working, 
permits  are  issued  granting  the  per- 
son being  led  the  privilege  of  taking 
the  dog  anywhere  the  public  is  al- 
lowed. 

"If  I  should  walk  into  the  lobby 
of  my  hotel  carrying  two  large  pieces 
of  lumber,  the  proprietor  would  im- 
mediately object,  but  if  those  two 
pieces  were  made  Into  crutches  he 
would  no  doubt  assist  me  when  I 
came  in.  These  dogs  provide  a  simi- 
lar situation.  They  are  just  as  neces- 
sary to  us  as  the  crutches  are  to  a 
crippled  person,  and  should  not  be 
barred." 

Train    the   Dogs    Here. 

All  of  the  dogs  used  are  imported 
and  start  their  training  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  months.  Perhaps  many 
have  seen  the  trainer,  William 
Debetaz,  as  he  worked  the  last  few 
months  at  some  bu.sy  intersection  in 
the  outlying  business  districts,  teach- 
ing a  dog  to  cross  the  street  with  the 
green  traffic  light,  notifying  its 
master  he  is  approaching  a  curbing, 
nearing  an  object  on  the  sidewalk 
and  dodging  in  and  out  between 
pedestrians.  It  was  not  with  the 
trainer's  knowledge  that  you  watched 
him,  as  the  training  is  better  accom- 
plished  without   curious   onlookers. 

Three  of  the  persons  who  will  re- 
ceive the  dogs  here  have  been  selected 
by  Mr.  Frank.  They  will  start  their 
training  with  the  dogs  they  receive 
next  month.  The  others  will  be 
selected  within  the  next  few  days. 

One  of  the  blind  persons  selected 
by  Mr.  Fi-ank,  providing  preliminary 
tests  are  passed,  is  a  man  almost  60 
years  old,  once  prominent  in  profes- 
sional life  here.  He  plans  to  resume 
his  profession  when  he  completes  his ' 
training  and  becomes  accustomed  to 
his  new  "eyes." 

Increases  Karniiig  Capacities. 

Another    has    been    earning    $4    a  I 
week  at  the  shop  of  the  Kansas  Cityj 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  charit- 
able institutions  have  added  about  $5 ; 
weekly    to   his    income    towards   the  I 
support  of  his  family.    Before  he  lost  I 
his  sight  several  years  ago,  this  man 
was  earning  $70  a  week  as  a  sales- 
man. 


"If  I  could  just  get  around  town  I 
could  earn  a  bettor  wage  by  .selling 
again,"  he  told  Mr.  Prank. 

One  of  the  dogs  will  go  to  a  worker 
in  the  shop  at  the  blind  association 
to  lead  him  back  and  forth  from 
home,  allowing  him  more  time  in  the 
shop  and  thereby  enabling  him  to 
earn  more  money.  Two  of  the  dogs 
will  be  taken  to  other  cities  at  the 
completion  of  their  training.  One 
will  go  to  a  blind  youth  in  St.  Louis, 
while  the  other  will  be  used  by  the 
foreman  of  the  shop  of  the  Spring- 
field School  for  the  Blind. 

Buddy,  the  "eyes"  of  Mr.  Frank,  is 
not  a  trick  dog  but  a  working  dog 
of  the  first  class.  She  is  5  years 
old  and  during  the  four  years  she  has 
served  her  master  they  have  traveled 
more  than  50,000  miles.  Intelligent, 
quick  to  comply  with  her  master's 
orders,  she  is  a  mo.st  interesting  dog 
to  watch  at  work,  displaying  almost 
human  intelligence  at  times. 

Mr.  Frank,  who  takes  a  philosophi- 
cal slant  at  life,  jokes  of  the  numer- 
ous incidents  that  have  occurred  with 
Buddy  in  their  travels  from  coast  to 
coast.  Recently  he  had  occasion  to  I 
visit  President  Hoover  in  Washington 
and  decided  to  take  an  airplane  from 
Newark,  N.  J.  Buddy  led  her  master 
to  the  entrance  of  the  plane  and,! 
although  it  was  the  first  time  she 
ever  had  been  near  one,  signaled  her 
master  to  step  up. 

"She  jumped  into  the  cabin,  peace- 
fully sat  in  a  seat  opposite  me  and 
of  course  enjoyed  the  trip  more  than 
I  did,  as  she  peered  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  scenery  below,"  he  related. 

When  Mr.  Frank  was  visited  in  his 
hotel  room  the  other  day,  Buddy  was 
peacefully  sleeping  on  the  bed.  To 
the  suggestion  of  an  outing  Mr.  Frank 
readily  agreed,  but  first  quietly  laid 
his  billfold  on  the  floor.  When  he 
called  the  dog's  name,  her  first  act 
was  to  pick  up  the  billfold  and  hand 
it  to  her  master.  When  her  harness 
was  taken  from  a  closet  she  immedi- 
ately expres.sed  her  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  going  out  and  insisted  on 
kissing  her  master  and  the  visitor, 

Mr.  Frank  said  a  stranger  recently 
knocked  at  the  door  of  his  hotel  room 
and  asked  to  visit  for  a  while. 
Whether  the  visitor  had  intentions  of 
stealing  from  Mr.  Frank,  the  director 
didn't  know,  but  Buddy  kept  up  a 
continuous  growl  and  at  no  time  per- 
mitted the  stranger  to  get  close  to 
her  master. 
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TliroHgli  a  Eevdlving  Door. 

Down  the  hall  the  dog  led  Mr. 
Frank  to  the  elevator  and  stopped 
benrath  the  signal  button.  When  the 
elevator  arrived,  the  dog  led  her  mas- 
ter to  the  rear  of  the  car  and  stood 
behind  him  to  prevent  being  stepped 
on  by  other  passengers.  After  lead-^ 
ing  him  to  the  desk,  then  throiigti 
the  lobby,  and  down  two  steps,  thej; 
came  to  the  revolving  door.  Then 
the  dog  stopped,  changed  from  its 
regular  working  position  on  the  left 
side  of  her  master,  to  the  right  side, 
her  signal  for  the  revolving  d^cr, 
Mr.  Frank  stepped  into  the  quarter 
section  and  Buddy  followed.  Outside 
Mr.  Frank  asked  the  doorman  the 
direction  of  the  Kansas  City  Athletic 
Club. 

"Three  blocks  to  the  right  and  then 
across  Baltimore  avenue  to  the  left," 
the  doorman  directed. 

"Go,"  commanded  Mr.  Fi'ank,  and 
at  a  rapid  gait  the  dog  led  her  master 
north  on  Baltimore  avenue. 

"Why  go  so  fast?"  his  companion 
inquired.  "I  have  to  almost  trot  to 
keep  up  with  you." 

"I  might  as  well  get  there  as  soon 
as  possible.  Can't  see  anything  on 
the  way,"  was  the  blind  man's  reply. 

Watches  Traffic,  Not  the  Lights. 

At  Twelfth  street  the  traffic  Ught 
[was  green  for  east  and  west  traffic. 
iBuddy  sat  down  and  viewed  the  sur- 
roundings. The  light  changed  for 
the  Baltimore  traffic  to  move  north 
and  south.  The  dog  looked  at  the 
light,  then  at  the  cars  stopped  on 
Twelfth  street  and  joined  the  pedes- 
trians crossing  Twelfth  street  to  the 
north. 

Mr.  Fraiik  says  the  dog  does  not 
act  on  the  traffic  lights  but  on  the 
movement  of  persons  and  motor  traf- 
fic. 

After  delivering  an  address  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Frank 
went  to  the  Muehlebach  hotel.  As 
they  started  in  the  entrance  the  door- 
man placed  his  hand  on  Mr.  Prank's 
arm,  as  if  to  help  guide  him.  Appar- 
ently misunderstanding  the  move- 
ment, Buddy  stopped. 

"Go,"   commanded  Mr.  Prank,   but 

ithe  dog  failed  to  move  while  the  door- 

'man  touched  the  master.    "Just  take 

your  hand  away,  please,"  Mr.  Frank 

asked,  and  Buddy  led  her  master  on 

up  the  steps  into  the  lobby  and  lay 

peacefully  at  his  feet  while  the  direc- 

j  tor  visited  with  friends. 


Blind  Leademio 
Hold  Reunion  Here 


forty  men  and  women  and 
fiftefeiijGrerman  shepherd  dogs  trained 
to  lead  blind  masters  and  mistresses  j 
will  meet  in  the  banquet  room  of 
the  Hotel  Whltecotton  in  Berkeley  i 
Saturday  evening  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  reunions  ever  held.  j 

The  owners  of  the  dogs,  all  blind,  I 
and   men    and   women   interested    m 
welfare  work  for  the  blind,  will  cele- 
brate the   second  year  of  "freedom" 
for  those   wh.o  were   trained  to   fol-  ^ 
low   these   dogs   in   classes   conducted  > 
in  Berkeley  and  in  San  Francisco  two  j 
years  ago.  ' 

The  dogs  were  brought  here  from  j 
New  Jersey  by  trainers  sent  out  by ; 
the  Seeing  Eye,  a  non-profit  organ- 
ization, and  were  turned  over  to  their 
masters    and    mistresses    after    three 
weeks'  training. 

A  reunion  of  the  Seeing  Eye  dogs 
and  their  owners  was  held  in  the  j 
Hotel  William  Taylor  in  San  Fran-  | 
Cisco  a  year  ago  when  Reginald 
White,  blind  World  War  veteran  and 
master  of  Wickee,  played  the  host. 
The  host  at  the  coming  reunion  will' 
be  Ernest  Blumenthal,  president  of 
the  Western  Seeing  Eye  Owners'  As- 
sociation. 

The  speakers  will  include  Mrs.  Her- 
vey  Hoskins,  president  of  the  East 
Bay  Club  of  Blind  Women;  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Usinger,  president  of  the  Alameda 
County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
and  Mrs.  William  Mullins,  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  provided 
transportation  for  the  pupils  during 
the  training  period  in  Berkeley  two 
years  ago. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Eddy,  1419  Edith 
Street,  first  blind  woman  to  obtain 
a  Seeing  Eye  dog,  will  tell  of  the 
next  classes  to  be  held  here  and  of 
the  new  fellowship  plan  of  the  See- 
ing Eye  organization.  This  requires 
that  blind  persons  unabltf  to  buy 
leaders  outright  shall  make  small 
monthly  payments,  the.  money  to  h6 
placed  in  a  revolving  fund  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  other  dogs  for  sub- 
sequent classes. 


^ft|}»n  dogs  will  sit,  tails  wagging 
I  inrapproval,  beneath  a  banquet  table 
I  at  Hotel  Whitecotton,  Berkeley,  Sat- 
I  urday  evening  and  listen  to  their 
masters  and  mistresses  discuss  them. 

The  dogs,  all  German  police  dogs, 
are  trained  to  lead  their  blind  mas- 
ters   and    mistresses    through    the 
j  devious  maze  s>i  traffic. 

The  dogs  have  been  trained  by  the 
Seeing  Eye  organization. 

This  will  be  the  second  reunion 
of  the  blind  persons  of  the  bay  dis- 
trict who  have  dogs  trained  by  the 
Seeing  Eye  organization. 

Reginald  White,  blind  World  War 
veteran,  inaugurated  the  annual 
banquet  and  reunion  idea  last  year. 

Ernest  Blumenthal,  president  of 
the  Western  Seeing  Eye  Owners' 
Association,  is  to  preside. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Mrs. 
Hervey  Heskins,  president  of  the 
East  Bay  Club  of  Blind  Women; 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Unsinger,  president  of  the 
Alameda  County  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  Mrs.  William 
Mullins,  friend  of  blind  children. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Eddy,  Berkeley,  first 
blind  woman  In  the  world  to  obtain 
a  Seeing  Eye  trained  dog,  will  tell 
of  the  next  classes  to  be  held  here 
and  explain  how  the  blind  may  ob 
tain  these  dogs. 
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Aiid  devfiop- 


•"      V  35      put 

,-.    . .    ....    reunion.  A 

y     sroup      mat     "Quaiiante     et 
'    :r~e" 

Seeing    Eje    plan    k    a    per- 

and  was  so  outlined  at  tho 

:.    Mrs.    Blanche    Eddv,  1419 

;     '.    street,     Berkeley,     the   first 

o.ii-id   woman    to     obtain  a  Seeing 

Eve  doe.  spoke  on  the  formation  of 

tlie  next  class    and    the    feUouvship 

plan  under  wiiich  persons  unable  to 

buy  dog.?  at  once,  may  obtain  them 

for  small  monthly  payments. 

The  dogs.  smiUng.  friendlv.  v^ere 
the  guests  of  honor.  They,  and  not 
the  organization,  are  the  real  per- 
petuities. 

It  was  explained  that  out  of  the 
monthly  payments  for  the  dogs  was 
developed  a  revolving  fund  to  pur-  ' 
'•-^ase    additional     dogs     for    other- 
-d    persons. 


Miss  Or.ie  Gish  and  her  faithful  **Seeing-Eye."  "Tippy."  at 
the  bar.-uet  for  the  "Eyes  of  the  Blind"  in  Berkeley  last  night 
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Faithful  Dogs  Honor  Guests 
AtS.  F.  Reunion  of  'Seeing  Eye 


£9be   "Lesion    of    the   Brave    and 
ful"  niet  again,  last  night. 
••Quarante  et  Quinze" — Forty 
i  nr.ee::.    Fo.'-tv  men  and  women 
of    life    and 
"   memory  or 
n  faith- 
trained 
reaves:     of     ail    service — 

year     this    little    group 

a  banquet  table  to 

a  movement  destined  to 

and  on.  that  countless  others 

,  enjoy  the  aid  they  themselvps 

fcmnd.  .  and  wom<  .n 

■on  irkness.    i.:.l 


;n  Berkclej- 
and  happi- 


LE.\DERS    AT    MEETING 

Civic  worker-    -"""   ^r ".'-rc---^--.--'<-  = 
of  welfare  c 
in  aiding    th 

valiant  "forty  and  fifteen '  in  an 
e\'ening  of  gladness.  Ernest  Blum- 
enthal,  president  of  the  We.stem 
Seeing  Eye  Owners'  As.sociation,  the 
nonprofit  body  which  trains  Ger- 
man Shepherd  dogs  for  their  work, 
was  the  official  host.  .. 

The  speakers  included  Mt^.^slt- 

■  vey  Hoskins.  president  of  the  Eas 
Bay  Clob  of  Blind  Women;  Mrs 
H.  C.  Dsinger.  president  of  the  Ala- 
meda county  Federation  of  Women's 
?s,  and  Mrs.  William  Mullini 
.rman  of  a  special  training  com- 
outtee. 


Dog  School  Graduates 
1,000th  Guide  for  Blind 

German  Shepherds  Go  Through 
Long  Course  for  Diploma 

POTSD.\M.  April  3  (UP).— The  Ger- 
man Shepherd  Dog  Society  recently 
graduated  its  1.000th  pupil  here  and 
I  sent  him  out  as  guide  for  his  war- 
j  blinded  master.  Tell,  a  stalwart,  oUve- 
drab  two-year-old  student,  received  his 
diploma  in  the  form  of  a  laurel -wieatb 
collar  and.  amid  the  yelps  and  barks  of 
his  comrades,  led  fils  new  master,  Wal- 
demar  Otto,  off  to  their  home  In  Alten- 
burf,  Thurtngia. 

The  society's  course  Is  a  strict  one.    A 
mailbox  clamped  to  the  wall,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  a  moet  dangerous  thir^^- 
the^uttire  gldes  learn.    If  they  pass  too 
close  to  them,  a  sandbag  may  spring  out 
on  their  back.    So  they  learn  to  moke  » 
slight    detour   for   these    and,    withoi: 
fully  understanding  the  full  reason,  pr^  - 
pare  to  guide  their  future  masters  safe. 
I  past   such  obstacles.     But   before  th: 
!  lesson  they  mus'  learn  one  Invarlsbit 
;  rule— obedience.    So,  the  slightest  whls- 
;  per  of  the  command   "Speak!"  Is  an- 
1  swered   immediately  by  a  sharp  bark, 
I  which  will  serve  to  remind  fellow  pas- 
I  sengers  In  the  streetcar  or  subway  to  pay 
'  attention  to  his  blind  companion. 
i      Every  three  or  four  days  now  a  war- 
I  blinded    veteran    leaves    th«    society's 
school  with  his  guide.     The  two  have 
,  passed  from  two  to  three  creeks  together. 
j  the  dog  sleeping  at  his  master's  bedside. 
In  order  that  they  may  become  better 
acquainted. 
Strangers  to  Potsdam  who  are  ready 
I  to  leave  the  society's  home  usually  do 
so   alone   except   for   their   four-footed  > 
guide,   in   ori^er  to   become   acquainted 
with  his  method  of  work  before  leaving 
tbe  city.     A  map  of  Potsdam,  with  the 
main  traffic  arteries,  streetcar  and  bus 
lines  iu  relief,  stands  at  the  gate  of  tbe 
society'.s  home,  and  the  blind  veterans 
orient   themselves  from  this,  checking 
tbelr  dog's   capabilities   before   leaving 
Potsdam.  i 
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jRevoIving  I^und  to 
Yf^t  Dogs  for  Blind 

t^L^°J^!^^  ^^^^^  ^"^d  is  to  be  es-  j 

!  he  S?  rlgion' ??  ^»mm^  l 
rjr.  -i  ^^8'°"  to  ger  ''seeing  eye"| 
aogs,  It  was  announced  today 

«ans  for  the  fund  were  explained 
Ust  night  by  Mrs.  Elford  Eddy  at  a  ^ 
meeting  at  the  Whltecotton  Hotel  in  ,' 
Berkeley  held  by  the  Western  Seeing 
Eye  Owners  Association  i 

r.inh^?''  f  P"''"^  Officials,  civic  and  ' 

SS£MT   P'"'^'"*   P^^^S^d    sup- 
port  to  the  movement,  ' 
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Ass*n.  for  the  Blind 

To  Meet  Wednesday 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridge 
Association  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Cantabrigia  club  on  next  Wednes- 
d,ay,  April  2  7th,  at  eight  o'clock, 
Mrs.  Harrison  Bustis,  president 
of  the  Seeing  Bye  Inc.,  and  Col- 
onel Morris  Frank  Avill  speak  on 
the  use  and  training  of  police 
dogs  as  guides  for  the  blind.  An 
interesting  moving  picture  show- 
ing these  dogs  leading  blind  per- 
sons through  traffic  will  be 
shown.  ',_.     ,     ... 

The  Seeing.  'Ey'e 
brought  into  being 
through  the  desire 
Frank  to  help  other 
sons  to  the  same  liberation  he 
had  experienced  through  his  dog 
"Buddy- Fortunate  Fields."  .  This 
organization  began  to  train  dogs 
■to  lead  the  blind  and  immediate- 
ly there  Avas  demand  for  them. 
The  goal  is  not  the  placing  of 
a  dog  Avith  a  blind  person,  but 
the  reihabilitation  of  that  person, 
physically,  mentally  and  socially. 

Demand  for  these  trained  dogs 
has  increased,  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  school  has  been  opened  in 
pose  of  informing  instructors  in' 
Vevey,  Switzerland,  for  the  pur- 
the  technique  .  of,  educating  dogs 
as  guides  for  .the  blind  and  to^  ex- 
tend its  service  to  "European  coun^ 
tries  as   well  as   American. 

Mrs.  Ai-thur  Beane  will  preside. 
The  meeting  will  be  opened  to  the 
public.  - 


Inc.,  was 
in  1929 
of    Morris 

blind    per- 
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Events  of  Interest 

Women's  City  Club  Jf  Boston 

"The  Intimate  Gaijden"  will  be  the 
title  of  a  lecture  by  Mrs.  Henrietta  Mar- 
quis Pope,  landscape  architect,  for  mem- 
bers and  guests  of  the  Women's  City 
Club  next  Tuesday  ^fternoon  at  two- 
thirty  o'clock  at  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club.  The  work  which  is  being  carried 
on  at  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.  school  for 
the  blind  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where 
shepherd  dogs  are  trained  as  leaders  for 
the  blind,  will  be  described  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis,  as  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  by  the 
club  next  Thursday  evening  at  six- 
thirtvn"rlnr,]^  "-Llhe  clubh.P-U.Sfi.,,._ „ 

Women's  City  Club  of  Boston        ' 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Marquis  Pope,  land- 
scape architect,  will  g-ive  a  lecture  on 
"The  Intimate  Garden"  on  Tuesday  at 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club.  The  work 
which  Is  being  carried  on  at  "The  .See- 
ing Eye,  Inc.,  school  for  the  blind  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  shepherd  dogs 
are  trained  as  leaders  for  the  blind,  will 
be  described  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison 
Eustis,  as  guest  o£  honor  at  a  dinner  on 
Thursday  in  the  clubhouse.  Mrs.  Eus- 
tis, who  has  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting this  kind  of  work  in  America, 
will  show  a  motion  picture  illustrating 
the  type  of  training  given  to  the  dogs 
and  their  masters  at  Nashville  and  at 
her   school   in  Switzerland; 
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I  Cambridge  Committee  for 
«-      Blind  to  Meet  Tomorrow 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Com- 
mittee for  the  Blind  to  be  held  at  the 
Cantabrigia  Club  tomororw  evening  at 
eight  o'clock,  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustic,  pres- 
ident of  the  Seeing  Bye,;  Inc.,  and  Colo- 
nel JVforris  Frank  will  speak  on  the  use 
and  training  of  police  dogs  as  guides  for  ,' 
the  blind.  Moving  pictures  showing  the  ' 
dogs  leading  blind  persons  through 
traffic  will  be  shown. 

I     The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  was  brought  into 

toeing  m  1929  through  the  desire  of  Mor-  ' 

Hs  Frank  to  help  other  blind  persons  to  ! 

the   same  liberation   he  had  experienced  I 

through  his  dog  Buddy  Fortunte  Fields.  I 

fThls  organization  began  to  traJn  dogs  to 

lead  the  blind  and  immediately  there  'wkS 

demand  for  them.     The  goal  Is  hot  the 

placing  of  a  dag  with  a  blind  person,  bUt 

the  rehabilitation  of  that  peraon,  physi. 

cally,  mentally  and  socially. 

Demand  for  the  trainned  dogs  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  a  school 
has  been  opened  in  Vevey,  Switzerland, 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  instructors 
m  the  technique  of  educating  dogs  as 
guides  for  the  blind  and  to  extend  its 
service  to  European  countries  as  well  as 
America.  Mrs.  Arthur  Beane  will  pre- 
side. The  meeting  will  be  open  to  the 
public. 


Shepherd  Dog  Club 
to  Hear  Col.  Frank 

ThQ  Shepherd  Dog  Club  of  New  Eng- 
land will  hold  an  open  meeting  tomorrow 
evening  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  C.  J.  Con- 
mck  Stained  Glass  Studios,  9  Harcourt 
street.  Back  Bay,  in  the  interest  of  "The 
Seeing  Eye,"  an  organization  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  training  of  German  shep- 
herds as  guides  to  the  blind. 

The  meeting  will  be  addressed  by  Col- 
onel Morris  S.  Frank  of  Nashville,  Tenn 
managing  director   of  ,this  humanitarian 
organization,   and   who   is   blind   himself. 
Colonel  Frank  went  to  Fortunate  Fields, 
In  Mt    Pelerin,  Switzerland,  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  formerly  of  Phila- 
delphia,  who   is   sponsoring    this    work 
where  he  trained  with  the  dog  which  was 
to   become   his   constant    companion   and! 
guide.  I 

Upon  his  return  to  this  countrv  with  i 
the  aid  of  Mrs.  Eustis,  he  proceeded  im-  : 
mediately  to  organize  "The  Seeing  Eye  "  ' 
'lyhich  now  has  its  headquarters  at  Mo'r-  ! 
ristown,  N.  J.  i 

Colonel  Frank  will  illustrate  his  lec- 
ture jvith  moving  pictures  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done  to  assist  the  blind  to 
see  through  the  eyes  of  their  faithful 
German  shepherd  dog  guides. 

Mr.  Connick,  at  whose  studios  the  lec- 
ture will  be  held,  is  interested  in  aiding 
any    humanitarian    cause,     and     he     has 

liTmeetinr^^"'  "^^  ^^"^^-  ^-  '^^  P-^- 

Speaker  Tells  Club 
How  Dm 


J  -ill''*  White  spoke  before  the, 
O^imlgl  Club  at  its  luncheon  meet-i 
I ng  today.  He  was  accompanied  by  i 
his  dog  Wickee.  | 

The  blind  speaker  was  introduced! 
by  Chester  Eccles,  program  chair-ij 
man.  Fred  Fernando,  president.! 
presided  over  the  business  meeting. 

White  outlined  the  work  of  the 
All-Seeing-Bye  Association  which 
provides  dogs  trained  to  work  for 
the  blind.  He  also  told  of  many 
instances  in  which  these  dogs  have 
saved  the  lives  of  their  masters. 

The  club's  quartet  sang. 
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An  unusual  ta&  is  scheduled  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Women's  Republi- 
can Club  of  Massachusetts  next  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  two-thirty  o'clock, 
when  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  president 
of  the  first  school  in  this  country  for 
the  instruction  of  dogs  as  guides  for 
the  Wind^  and  Colonel  Morris  Frank 
will  teuof  the  work  of  the  institution. 
They  will  have  with  them  the  first  dog 
ever  trained  to  lead  the  blind. 


\    % 
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BLIND  GIRL'S  FRIEND  AND  GUIDE:— Blind  since   birth,   five-year-old   Hannah   t»  iu(,n,   oi   ihc   Iscw 

York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  blind,  sees  life  throngh  the  eyes  of  her  faithful  friend  and  guide,  Rolfe,  her 

"~~"  pet  dog. ~ 
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FAMOUS  DOt  COMING 
^«  CITY  TO  AID  BLIND 

XnTJouncement     was     made     this  i 
morning  that  an  unusual  attraction 
b«    one     of     the     features     (.f 
:;es-Barre       First       Educational 
V.    .k  for  the  Blind  to  be  held  May 
22  to  2i.     This  ^iU  be-th^-iuresonce 
of  Co!.  Morris  Frank  and  his  won- 
der dog.  Buddy.    Col.  Frank  is  head 
of   the   Seeing   Eye   training   school 
for   dogs   where   German   shepherds 
,  are  trained   to  lead   the  blind. 
I     These    dogs    are    little    less    than 
human    in    intelligence    and   trained 
to    lead   and    protect    their   masters 
In   every    emergency      Experiments 
have  proven  them  to  be  masters  of 
every   situation.      They   have   taken 
their     owners     through     traffic     at 
Forty-second  street  and   Broadway, 
X        York  City,  the  world's  busiest 
--  r. 
:.-cently,  a  fire  broke  out  In  one 
of   the   workshops  for   the  blind   in 
•  Pennsylvania   and   here   one   of   the 
'dogs  led  her  master  through  dense 
smoke  and  flames  to  safety  outside 
of  tht  building. 

Col.    Frank    and    Buddy    will    be 
but  one  of  the  many  attractions  to 
L^«     featured      durlri?      Educational 
PWeek.      Demonstrations    and    exhl- 
..  .-   ->   -■-      ; -indlcraft   of   the  blind 
:ian  inter«jting.  Plan.-J 
■  It.-   furthered   and   ad- 
vance  tii<iic<itlons   point  to  a  week 
of   un'j'iual    interest    In    every    way. 
■     of   prominent    women   of 
y  win  have  an  active  part 
if  fall     under    the    iceneral 
rnanahip    of    Mrs.    Charlen    H  I 


Acme   I'hoto 

HAROLD  JENSEN,  BLIND  AUTHOR,  HIS  SEC- 
RETARY, AND  "SCABOOCH,"  DOG  HE  IS  STUDY- 
ING "BY  TOUCH"  FOR  SUBJECT  MATTER  FOR 
STORY  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  NERVOUS 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  HIGHLY  STRUNG 
POLICE  DOG 
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The  aid  that  German  lead  dogs, 
specially  bred  and  trained  for  the 
purpose,  may  give  m  guiding  the 
blind  through  crowded  city  traffic 
and  to  any  named  destination  was 
demonstrated  this  morning:  by  Miss 
Ruth  Hoefer,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and 
her  dog,  "Junger." 

Miss  Hoefer,  escorted  to  the  ros- 
trum by  the  dog  told  how  "Junker" 
took    her   safely     through      Detroit  | 
traffic.     When  she  is  through  with  | 
her    business,    she      declared,      she] 
says,  "Now  we'll  go  home,  Junker,'  | 
and  he  leads  her  to  her  home.  He  ■ 
has   already    learned    to   guide   her  j 
to    her   room    at    the    Blind    school, 
and  when  he  arrives  there,  he  rat- 
tles the  doorknob  with  his  nose. 

On  request  from  the  audience, 
"Junker"  also  made  a  "speech." 

The  demonstration  was  one  of  the 
number  on  the  program  this  morn- 
ing of  the  seventeenth  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  Michigan  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the^  Blind  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind.' 
Helpers  in  Traffic 
Commenting  on  the  talk,  James 
Bowen  of  Grand  Rapids,  president 
of  the  association,  said  that  mod- 
ern traffic  conditions  have  made 
the  blind  helpless  on  city  streets, 
and  even  on  sidewlaks.  Although 
he  once  had  a  state-wide  reputation 
for  ability  in  safely  navigating 
traffic,  he  said,  he  is  now  afraid  to 
go  out  alone.  Blind  workers  are 
trying  to  have  more  dogs  trained 
and  brought  to  this  country  at 
lower  prices. 

Other  speakers  this  morning  were 
Carlton  Eldridge,  of  East  Lansing,  j 
on       "Athletics     for     the      Blind," ! 
Gladys    Dunlop,      of     Detroit,      on' 
"What  Detroit  Daily  Schools  Offer 
the   Blind,"     and     Supt.     Eric      S. 
Wessborg,    of   the    state    blind    em- 
ployment agency   in   Saginaw,      on 
"Employment    Institution    for    the 
Blind." 

Yesterday's  program  was  occu- 
pied principally  with  addresses  of 
welcome,  talks  by  John  Lee,  state 
supervisor  of  rehabilitation,  and 
W.  S.  Carpenter,  state  welfare  di- 
rector, and  opening  of  business  dis- 
cussions. 

Tonight  will  be  the  occasion  of 
the  banquet,  at  which  James  B. 
Hasselman,  professor  of  journal- 
ism at  M.  S.  C.  will  be  the  speaker. 
The  convention  will  close  tomor- 
row afternoon.  About  100  blind 
persons  have  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  to  attend  the  meeting. 
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Dance  to  Raise  Funds  for 
ihilTrained  Dog  tojLid  Blind 


Funds  for  the  pui-chase  of  the 
sixth  "seeing  dog"  to  complete  the 
training  class  for  Eastbay  .blind 
people  will  be  raised  by  a  dance 
sponsored  by  Miss  Ruth  Sweetland 
at  her  home,  11  Glen  Alpine  road, 
Piedmont,  June  24,  under  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  auspices. 

Each    of    these    dogs    costs    $425 


^lind  Work 
elb  Wms  ^ 
i^h  Praise 


W^njtlrs.  J.  F.  Sipple,  presi- 
dentjjof  Ipe  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  gave  her  annual 
report  over  the  radio  during  the 
recent  convention  at  Seattle,  Ala- 
i  me,da      county  .    clubwomen      were 

hono-.-ed  for  sponsoring  a  work, 
which  in  Mr.=.  Sipple'.s  estimation 
was  the  outstnnrlins'  accomplish- 
ment in  C.-^Iifoinia  clubs  during  her 
term   of  office. 

The  Eastliay  Club  for  Blind 
Wom^'n  was  the  organization  cited 
by  Mrs.  Sipple  .as  beinjr  particu- 
larly noteworthy.  The  class  for 
traininsr  of  "Seeing  Eye"  rlo,s:s  and 
the  White  Cane  movement  were 
included  in  Mrs.  Sipple's  commen- 
dation. 

Training:  of  "Seeing  Eye"  dogs 
and  the  White  Cane  movement  are 
both  carried  on  by  the  Eastbay 
Club  for  Blind  Women  of  which 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Hoskins  is  president. 

Mrs.  Elford  Eddy  was  the  first 
president  of  the  club  and  the  first 
person  in  the  West  to  own  a  "See- 
ing Eye"  dog.  It  is  Mrs.  Eddy'.s 
plan  to  have  another  training  class 
for  dogs  early  this  fall,  in  order 
that  more  blind  persons  may  have 
these  canine  friends  of  safety  and 
comfort. 

The  clubs  recently  went  as  a 
grotip  to  the  Livermore  Veterans' 
j  hospital  where  a  program  was  pre- 
}  sented  by  members  and  their  Ger- 
I  man  shepherd  dogs.  Those  at  the 
i  hospital  were  so  delighted  Avith 
[  the  entertainment  that  a  request 
has  '-  -"n  made  for  its  repetition. 


when  brought  from  the  kennels 
at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  to  California 
points,  and  a  class  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  dogs  with  their  future 
owners  can  only  be  established 
when  six  dogs  are  purchased  at 
once. 

The    reason    for    this    is    that    a 
trainer    must   accompany    the    dogs 
]  to  give  the  prospective  owner  and 
the    dog   itself    individual    training. 
I      Classes    will    commence    here    in 
j  September.      The      local      training 
ijbrings    dog    and    blind    owner    to- 
gether  in   a   partnership   that   only 
death  will  dissolve,  since  the  dog's 
jvalue     to     its     owner    grows    more 
pronounced   as  their   mutual   com- 
panionship  progresses. 

The  dog  learns  the  accustomed 
lines  of  travel  of  its  owner — from 
home  to  store,  to  church,  to  post 
office,  library  and  other  places.  It 
grows  into  Itnowledge  of  its  own- 
jer's  friends  and  how  to  reach  the 
[home   of  each. 

The    dogs,     all    female    German 
shepherd    dogs,    are   taught   at   the 
kennels    in    Morristown    the    com- 
mands "right,   left,   forward,   stop" 
I  and   similar   instructions. 
j      They  are  taught  to   pull   a  little 
!  on   the   leash   when    they    come  to 
a    curb,    so    that   the    blind    owner 
may  be  prepared  to  step  down  or 
j  step  up.  They  learn  to  sit  on  their 
haunches  at  crossings  until  traffic 
permits  of  a  safe  crossing. 


BANir  ACCOUNT 

OPENED  FOR  DOG 


Blind     Vermont     Mistress 
rnmira   she   Could   Not  In- 
sure Her  Faithful  Guide 


[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Heraldl 

.  BURLINGTON,  Vt.,  July  5— Every 
dog  has  his  day,  according  to  the  old 
proverb,  and  Pelerine,  a  Belgian  police 
dog  of  this  city,  also  has  his  bank  ac- 
count, in  case  his  dog-day  is  rainy. 

Pelerine's  job  is  to  guide  his  blind 
mistress,  Miss  Anne  Connelly,  about  the 
city  as  she  peddles  various  articles. 
When  Mi.ss  Connelly  inquired  about  in- 
surance on  Pelerine  she  found  the  rates 
too  high.  She  decided  to  open  a  bank 
account  in  the  dog's  name,  so  that  she 
will  be  reimbursed  when  she  loses  her 
faithful  guide  and  is  forced  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  to  buy  an  equally  well 
trained  dog. 

Pelerine  seemed  keenly  interested  to- 
day when  he  witnessed  his  bank  ac- 
count being  opened,  an  event  which 
made  him  the  only  dog  with  a  bank 
account  in  the  entire  state  of  Vermont. 
When  interviewed  tonight  he  merely 
said:  "Don't  hoard.  Spend  or  put  your 
money  in  the  bank." 
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Eggertsville  Blind  Man    ^ 
To  Get  'Seeing  Eye'  Dog 

TraiiuA    German    Shepherds    Lead    Sightless    Through 

Traffic 


■     Edgar  Goehle.  Eggertsville.  is  going  to  Morristown,  N.  J.,  July 

20.  to  ge:  a  dog  that  is  to  be  his  ayes. 
More  than  a  year  ago.  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  founder  of  the 

Seeing  Ej'e  schools  in  which  German  sheperd  dogs  are  trained 

to  be  guides  for  the  blind  and  the  blind  are  trained  to  follow  the 

dogs,  ckme  ttr  spend  a  day  in 

blind,"  he  thinks.  "When  I  bump  into 
anything,  I  know  what  It  is.  and  I  can 
remember  how  things  used  to  look." 

Goehle  can    get  all  over    Eggerts 
ville  and  Williamsville  by  himself.  He 
come  to  work  alone  every  day.    But 
a  dog  guide  will  make  his  way  murh 
easier,  he  hopes, 

He  intends  to  make  the  trip  to  New 
Jersey  by  himself  with  the  help  of 
Travelers'  Aid  workers  to  whom  Miss 
Edna  Stainton.  secretary  of  the  local 
Association  for  the  Blind  will  write. 
He  will  go  by  the  Nickel  Plate  which 
will  take  him  to  his  destination  with- 
out changing  trains,  but  will  return 
by  the  Pennsylvania  which  has  passed 
a  ruling  permitting  the  blind  to  take 
their  Seeing  Eye  German  shepherds 
on  the  coaches  with  them.  V 


Buffalo.  With  her  was  Morris 
Frank,  a  young  Southerner  who 
had  :ost  his  eyes,  and  almost  found 
them  again  through  a  wonderful  dog. 
This  dog  guided  Frank  through 
Main  street  mid-day  traffic.  They 
gave  demonstrations  for  the  blind  and 
at  different  schools  and  the  Museum 
of  Science.  Ever  since,  the  local  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  has  been 
making  efforts  to  send  one  of  its 
workers  to  take  the  course. 

Fello^-ship  Offered 

A    fellowship    from    an    unknown 
donor  has  just  been  offered  the  Buf- 
falo association  by  the  school.  It  was 
;  awarded  to  Goehle.  It  will  pay  half 
j  the  expense.  He  will  take  care  of  the 
other  half  himself.      / 

"The  course  lasts  three  and  a  half 
to  five  weeks."  he  said  yesterday  as 
he  stitched  away  on  a  mattress  he 
was  making  in  the  workshop  of  the 
Association  for  the  Blind,  180  Goodell 
I  street.  "Im  hoping  I  can  get  through 
!  in  the  shorter  time,  being  used  to  ani- 
'mals. 

"I  have  a  dog  now.  a  cross  between 
a  beagle  hound  and  a  fox  terrier.  I've 
been  worrying  some  about  how  the 
two  of  them  will  get  on.  This  one's 
xuun«  is  Bones.  He's  some  dog.  I 
had  a  French  poodle  for  17  years  and 
an  Airdale  for  12.  There  are  thase 
who  will  tell  you  that  an  Airdale's 
savage,  but  I  don't  think  so. 

"Anyhow,  you  see,  I've  had  quite  a 
bit  of  experience  with  dogs  and  I 
think  I'll  be  able  to  get  along  fine 
with  the  new  one.  Nobody  from  Buf- 
falo's ever  had  a  seeing  eye  dog  yet. 
I  hope  I  can  find  out  if  they're  all 
as  wonderful  as  that  one  Frank  had 
up  here  last  summer." 

Threads  N'eedle 

Goehle  threaded  his  needle  with 
the  help  of  a  wire. 

He  returned  unwounded  from  ser- 
vice in  France  during  the  war  to  lose 
hiB  eyes  in  an  accident  afterwards.  He 
la  a  past  commander  of  the  George  F. 
Lamb  American  Legion  post  in  Wil- 
liamsville. / 

"But  it  im't  as  hard  to  have  tpd 
your  eyet  and  loec  them  as  to  be  ^6rn 
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DOG  HAS 
OWN  BANK 
ACCOUNT 


Guide  for  Blind  Girl 
Only  Rich  Vermont 


C 
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BURLINGTON,  Vt-.,  July  8— | 
"Pcrcline,"  Belgian  police  dog  that  is 
the  blind  Anne  Connelly's  companion 
and  guide  has  the  distinction  of  hav-i 
ing  an  account  opened  for  her  at  thei 
Chittenden  County  Trust  Company] 
bank.  Pereline  is  the  only  dog  in  the ' 
State  to  have  a  private  account. 


BOUGHT  AFTER  BETTY  DIED 

This  afternoon,  "Pereline,"  guided  her 
mistress.  Miss  Connelly,  into  the  Chit- 
tenden County  Bank  and  the  necessarj' 
formalities  were   gone   through. 

"Pereline."  whose  name  means 
"Shields,"  name  for  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Hustis  of  .Switzerland,  interna- 
tional president  of  the  Seeing  JEye.,  Inc., 
is  stiil  a  young  dog.  She  guard.s  Miss 
Connelly  from  the  dangers  begetting  the 
blind  woman  on  busy  traffic-thronged 
streets,  and  Miss  Connelly  in  turn 
guards  "Peereline's"  money.  "the 
foundation  of  the  bank  account  of 
"Pereline"  is  some  money  left  over 
from  the  sum  raised  by  the  i>eopIe  of 
Burlington  for  her  purchase  after  the 
death  of  "Betty,"  Miss  Connelly's  first 
police  dog  feuide.  It  was  intended  to  in- i 
sure  "Pereline,"  but  the  premium  was 
so  high,  it  was  decided  to  open  her  own 
account. 

Miss  Connelly  and  "Perelin'S"  have  a 
little  savings  bank  and  into  it  go  the 
pennies,  nickels  and  dimes  that  come  to 
them  in -the  course  of  the  day's  work. 
When  the  bank  is  full  it  Is  added  to 
the   account. 
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Dogs  Trained  to  Lead  Blind 
\^}  Find  Pleasure  in  Their  Task 


The  CHKisTiftN  Science  Monitor 


New  Jersey  Institution,  First  of  Its  Kind  in  the 

United  States,  Graduates  the  Animals  Ready 

to  Take  Charge  of  Their  Wards 


Special  to  The  Chris. 

MORRISTOWN,  N.  J.— Rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind  man  and  woman 
is  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Incorporated,  a  non- 
profit school  which  educates  dogs  as 
guides  for  the  sightless.  In  less  than 
three  years,  more  than  80  dogs  have 
been  educated  only  three  of  which 
have  failed.  Such  is  the  record  of 
the  organization,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  America. 

Buddy  Fortunate  Fields,  the  first 
educated  dog  to  lead  a-  blind  man  in 
this  country,   is   the   guide   of  Col. 
Morris    Frank,    himself    blind    and 
head  of  the  blind  division  of  The 
Seeing    Eye.    It    was    through     his 
efforts  to  prove  that  a  dog  could  be 
used   in   America   for   this   purpose 
that  the  school  was  established— this, 
coupled     with     the     interest     and  i 
activity  of  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis,  - 
president    of    The    Seeing    Eye    of 
America  and  L'Oeil  Qui  Volt,  a  simi-  i 
lar  organization  in  Switzerland.         i 

To   show  the   joy  of  the   dog  in  j 
serving  its  master.    Colonel    Frank' 
called  Buddy,  who  at  once  ran  to  ; 
him.   With   tail   wagging,  she   per-  ' 
mitted   the   leading  harness   to   be ! 
placed   on   her   and   was   ready   to 
demonstrate   her   abilities.   On   the  I 
command,    "forward,"    she    led    her 
master  to  the  door,  where  she  placed 
him  in  the  proper  position  to  reach 
the    handle.   On   returning    to    his 
chair  and  unharnessing  Buddy,  he 
said,  "You  see  how  willingly  she  did 
her  job?  That's  because  she  is  happy 
m  her  work  and  always  eager  to  be 
of  service." 


tian  Science  Monitor 

Trained  Three  Months 

The  education  of  a*dog  guide — 
females  are  used  exclusively  at 
present — takes  about  three  months. 
After  learning  obedience,  the  ani- 
mal's own  abilities  are  developed 
until  it  has  arrived  at  the  point 
where  it  can  be  trusted  with  its  new 
master.  Then  a  period  of  three  to 
four  weeks  follows  during  which 
they  work  together  under  an  in- 
structor. 

A  class  consisting  of  four  dogs  and 
new  masters  was  being  held,  and  at 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  Willi  Ebeling, 
treasurer  and  supervising  instructor 
of  The  Seeing  Eye,  the  correspond- 
ent followed  it.  The  lesson  began 
In  a  quiet  city  street  and  ran  its 
course  through  various  highways,  up 
and  down  stairs,  and  finally  across 
heavily  traveled  roads. 

A  remark  was  made  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  dogs  kept 
their  masters  to  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  pavement.  Mr.  Ebeling  smiled. 

"Just  wait  a  minute,"  he  said, 
and  soon  when  an  open  space  ap- 
peared on  the  left  of  the  sidewalk, 
the  dogs  led  their  masters  along  it. 
"You  see,"  explained  Mr.  Ebeling, ' 
"the  dogs  are  taught  to  avoid  ob- 
stacles. So  instead  of  making  work 
for  themselves  by  dodging  pedes-' 
trians,  they'choose  the  clearer  path."' 

At  each  curbing  the  dogs  sat  to 
indicate  that  there  was  a  step  down 
or  up  to  be  made.  When  tke  stu- 
dent had  found  the  edge  with  his 
stick,  he  gave  the  command,  "for- 


ward," and  the  course  was  resumed. 
Guides  are  taught  to  obey  the  words, 
"forward,"  "left,"  and  "right,"  but  m 
overcoming    obstacles    the    animals , 
must  rely  on  their  own  initiative.       j 
The  Dog  Knew  Best 
At  one  point,  the  instructor  caused 
a  stop  to  be  made  at  a  "no  parking" 
sign.  When  the  command  "forward" 
was  given,  the  dog  pulled  sideways  at 
I  its  master  in   order   to   make  him 
I  avoid  the  obstacle.  The  student  was 
-not  quite  certain  of  his  guide's  in- 
tentions and  at  first  refused  to  be 
jJulled  away.  But  the  animal  disre- 
garded its  master's  indecision  drag- 
ging him  by   sheer  strength  away 
from  the  obstruction  and  then  went 
forward  again. 

The  course  of  training  including 
the  price  of  the  dog  costs  $300.  In 
order,  however,  to  give  as  many  de- 
serving blind  as  possible  the  privi- 
lege of  owning  a  guide,  fellowships 
have  been  established.  These  are  re- 
paid in  some  cases  when  rehabilita- 
tion enables  the  sightless  owner  to 
earn  money. 
"No   deserving   blind  person   has 

ever  been  turned  away  because  of  his 
inability  to  pay,"  Mr,  Ebeling  ex- 
plained. 

According  to  Mr.  Ebeling.  part  of 
the  public  has  two  unfounded  ob- 
jections to  the  idea.  They  think  it 
unfair  to  the  dog,  do  not  realize  the 
rehabilitation  which  results  when  a 
blind  person  finds  that  he  is  free  to 
move  about  as  he  pleases. 

"The  dogs,"  Mr.  Ebeling  stated, 
"are  eager  to  look  after  their  mas- 
ters. The  blind  men  are  their  flock 
and  they  want  to  take  care  of  them. 
As  for  cruelty,  to  use  rough  methods 
with  our  animals  would  be  to  defeat 
our  own  ends.  It  is  the  inherent  will- 
ingness to  work  which  must  be  cul- 
tivated and  furthered  through 
understanding  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  dog  and  his  master." 
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A  LEGION  OF  HERO  DOG 


For  three  stammers.  'Scottie"  led  his  blind  master,  a  fur  dealer  of  ?"rank- 
liu.  Neb.,  to  classes  in  Columbia,  New  York.  Recognizing  his  service,  the 
New  York  Anti-Vivisection  Society  gave  him  a  medal  and  membership  in 
the  Legion  of  Hero  Dogs.  "Scottic"  is  seen  above  with  his  master,  rc- 
^  ceiving  the    medal. 
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SCOTTIE 

By  Albert  Payson  Terhune 

Tales  of  Real  Dogs  i 


E\V  Yorkers,  passing  along 
the  streets  which  bound  Col- 
umbia University's  campus, 
ased  to  stop  and  watch  a 
brownish  collie,  strolling 
*-ith  an  air  of  entire  confidence  across 
that  sacredly  scholastic  enclosure 
j»here  no  dogs  were  allowed  at  large. 
The  collie  was  there,  not  as  an 
unauthorized  intruder,  but  by  virtue 
of  a  special  permit  from  Columbia's 
authorities.  He  had  the  run  of  the 
campus  and  of  the  college  buildings — 
even  of  the  solemn  library — as  fully 
^  ^i^  -.r,v.  ,.f  the  students  or  profe»- 
•or-. 


He  belonged.  He  was  a  recog- 
nized part  of  the  University's  life, 
especially  that  of  the  Summer  School. 
Nor  did  he  abuse  his  rare  privileges. 
:  He  behaved  with  a  grave,  friendly 
dignity,  which  many  a  human  student 
might  well  have  envied. 

The  dog  was  Scottie;  known  by 
name  and  by  sight  to  thousands  of 
people,   not   only  in  and  c?>«sind   the 


colKnf  but  cUewhcrc.     li  ,'», 

(or  instance,  used  to  >top  and  pet 
him,  and  they  would  sec  he  had  a 
clear  track  across  the  most  crowded 
streets.  Ferryboat  employees  and 
railroaders  and  subway  guards  knew 
him,  and  treated  him  with  unfailing 
kindness. 

Few  dogs  have  had  the  run  of  so 
\  many,  places  as  had  Scottie,  and  few 
dogs  have  done  so  much  travelling 
and  in  so  many  ways.  It  was  esti- 
;  mated,  some  time  ago,  that  he  had 
travelled  more  than  75,000  miles,  by 
motor  cars,  to  say  nothing  of  his  long 
journeys  by  train  and  otherwise. 

On  subways  and  on  elevated  trains, 
no  dog  is  allowed  to  ride.  But  Scot- 
tie  rode  often  on  both.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  Scottie  used  every  form  of  trans- 
portation except  airship  and  subma- 
rine. 

All  these  strange  privileges  were 
not  accorded  to  Scottie  on  his  own 
account,  although  he  proved  his  ' 
ability  to  make  calmly  sensible  use  ol 
them.  They  were  granted  to  him  for 
his  master's  sake  and  because  of  the 
affliction  which  made  his  master  an 
object  of  consideration  to  everyone 
who  met  him. 

This  master  was  W.  R.  Duckett 
of  Franklin,  Nebraska.  Duckett  is 
blind. 

Like  many  another  blind  man,  he 

craved  a  high  education.    By  dint  of 

brain   and   perseverance   he   achieved 

such  an  education.     This  in  part  by 

,  the  aid  of  another  man  who  used  to 

'  read  and  reread  the  required  lessons 

land  lectures  aloud  to  him  until  they 

I  were     thoroughly    absorbed     in     the 

I  blind  youth's   keen   memory  and  in- 

j  tellect. 

But,  even  more  than  the  reader 
whom  he  employed,  Duckett  owed  his 
success  in  education  to  his  collie  dog, 
Scottie.  For  Scottie  served  him  as 
guide  at  every  step  the  scholar  took. 
The  dog  was  an  inspired  leader. 
I  Never  once  did  he  make  a  mistake 
in  guidance. 

For  instance  :  During  his  course  at 
'Columbia,  Duckett  boarded  in  Fort 
Lee,  New  Jersey,  across  the  Hudson 
river  from  the  university.  That 
meant  he  had  to  go  to  the  ferry 
every  morning  from  his  lodgings, 
cross  to  New  York,  and  then  travel 
for  some  distance  to  his  classes. 

It  meant  a  trip  of  an  hour  or  so, 

throtigh  Fort  Lee  and  over  the  ferry 

and    then    through    traffic-congested 

streets  in  New  York.     After  that  it 

meant  going  from  one  classroonf  to 

another,  at  Columbia,  and  from  one 

building  to  another  and  out  to  lunch 

I  and  back,  and  the  same  route  in  re- 

j  turning    at     night     to    his     boarding 

I  house  in  Fort  Lee. 
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IjFIND  blind  BOY'S  DO 


A  Dorchester  blind  boy  is  happier  today.  His  dog  which  was 
lost  is  found  and  is  back  home  again.  Here  you  see  Samuel 
Pearlman  with  "Samson,"  The  dog  is  a  guide  to  Samuel's  steps 
as  he  walks  about  the  streets  of  Dorchester,  West  Quincy  po- 
lice Jfound  the  missing  animal.  They  knew  that  the  blind  boy's 
dog  was  missing.  All  is  well  now.  They  posed  together  at  1253 
Blue  Hill  ave.     (Staff  Photo.) 
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His  sightless  eyes  diihriied  with  teai:s, 
a  blind  youth  prayed  in  his  Mattapan 
home  last  night  for  the  return  of  his 
pet  police  dog-,  trained  to  lead  him 
throug-h  the  streets,  which  was  stolen 
or  disappeared  yesterday. 

"Samson,"  pet  of  Morris  Perlman,  Jr., 
20,  of  1253  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Mattapan, 
disappeared  a  short  time  after  he  had 
been  loosed  in  the  yard  beside  the 
house.  The  <3og,  exceptionally  gentle 
and  well  trained,  was  presented  to  Perl- 
man  by  Phil  Baker,  raii.sifal  comedy 
performer.  With  a  short  leash  attached 


to  his  collar,  he  led  his  sightless  mas- 
ter about  his  home  or  through  the 
streets  of  the  neighborhood. 

"You  can't  realize  what  a  friend 
Samson  was  to  me,"  said  Perlman.  "He 
"was  my  eyes,  he  guided  raa  where  oth- 
.  ers  walk  with  ease,  but  I  can  only  feel 
rny  way. 

-  "My  only  fear  is  that  anyone  who 
finds  Samson  will  realize  what  a  friend- 
ly, gentle  well  trained  dog  he  is,  and 
'refuse  to  part  with  him,  I  feel  that  if 
his  finder  knows  how  much  I  need  him, 
though,  he  will  return  Sampson  to  me." 
;  Samson  is  three  jears  old,  has  a  black 
back  and  tan  legs,  weighs  70  pounds, 
and  when  la.st  seen  was  Wearing  a  blue 
tin  cross  attached  to  his  collar.  The 
dog  is  very  friendly  and  answers  to  his 
name. 


KECCWD  STORY 
p:STORESBLIND 
\J5  YOUTH'S  dog 

Fritz,  the  imported  canine  guide 
for  blind  Morris  Perlman,  10,  of 
1253  Blue  Hill  ave.,  Mattapan,  was 
found  in  West  Quincy  and  was  re- 
stored to  his  young  master  yes- 
terday. 

Disappearance  of  Fritz,  trained 
German  police  dog,  was  first  an- 
nounced in  the  Daily  Recotd.  De- 
scription of  the  dog  in  the  story 
led  to  his  identification  and  re- 
storation. 

Edgar  Deschenes,  19,  of  22  Rog- 
ers St.,  West  Quincy,  spied  the  dog 
limping  out  of  a  quarry  back  of  the 
Deschenes  home.  One  of  the  pads 
on  one  of  his  hind  feet  was  blist 
i  ered. 
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Col.  Morris  S.  Frank 
and  Buddy  Fortunate  Fields 
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Buddy    Fortunate    Fields 


This  book  has  been  prepared  in  answer  to  the 
many  demands  for  information  about  Dogs  as  Guides 
for  the  Bhnd  and  their  instruction  at  »  The  Seeing  Eye  «, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.  and  »  I'Oeil  qui 
Voit,  «  Vevey,  Switzerland,  the  schools  using  the 
Fortunate  Fields  methods. 

COPYRIGHT,    1932 
THE    SEEING    EYE.    INC 
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DOG  AND  MAN 


BUDDY  has  signed  my  Declaration  of  Independence,"  exclaimed 
Col.  Morris  Frank,  joyfully,  as  he  landed  in  New  York  one 
June  day  in  1928  from  Fortunate  Fields,  above  Vevey,  Switzerland. 
Blind  for  four  years,  he  had  gone  from  his  home  in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, to  Fortunate  Fields  to  study  the  question  of  the  dogs  that 
guide  the  blind  and  to  be  trained  with  one.  Since  then  he  and  his 
dog  guide  Buddy  have  been  inseparable  companions.  Gone  is 
the  feeling  of  isolation  now  that  Buddy  is  always  beside  him  because 
she  wants  to  be,  not  because  she  has  to  be.  She  has  banished  his 
sense  of  dependence  on  others  because,  with  her  at  his  side,  he  can 
go  wherever  he  wants.  Gone  is  the  feeling  of  loneliness  because 
with  Buddy  he  need  only  be  alone  when  he  wants  to  be  alone,- 
there  is  no  more  enforced  loneliness. 

Six  months  previously  a  friend  of  Col.  Frank  had  read  to  him  an 
article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  entitled  "The  Seeing  Eye"  by 
Dorothy  FHarrison  Eustis  which  told  of  the  work  being  done  in 
Germany  by  the  dogs  that  guide  the  blind  and  the  independence 
that  these  dogs  were  bringing  to  their  masters.  Immediately  there 
came  to  him  the  desire  to  study  this  work  and  to  prove  it  for  himself 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  other  blind  people  in  America  to 
have  dog  guides. 

hHe  set  to  work  at  once  and  put  his  desire  into  action  by  getting 
in  touch  with  Mrs.  Eustis.  hde  found  that  instead  of  being  a  writer 
of  magazine  articles  she  was  doing  the  work  of  which  she  wrote. 
With  his  mind  made  up  he  sailed  eastward  on  his  quest. 

It  needed  some  one  of  Col.  Frank's  pluck  and  spirit  to  make  that 
trip  to  Switzerland.  In  fulfillment  of  his  vision  he  stepped  off  the  boat 
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on  his  return  into  a  wholly  new  field  of  active  service — that  of  bring- 
ing Independence  to  thousands  of  blind  men  and  women  in  America. 
For  months  he  tested  out  his  dog  in  different  large  cities,  under 
varying  traffic  conditions,  controlled  and  uncontrolled,  on  highways 
and  country  roads,  in  trolley  cars  and  railway  trains.  It  was  an  acid  test 
for  both  dog  and  man  as,  since  his  blindness,  he  had  never  walked 
alone.  But  it  was  the  proof  he  wanted.  hHe  was  ready  to  speak 
from   experience. 

The  romance  of  this  young  man  seeking  his  freedom  through  the 
devotion  and  intelligence  of  a  dog  was  so  appealing  that  not  many 
months  had  passed  before  demands  began  coming  in  as  to  how  and 
where  such  dogs  could  be  had. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  turn  to  Fortunate  Fields  forthe  solution. 
Fortunate  Fields,  Inc.,  is  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis'  breeding  and  training 
station  where,  for  the  past  ten  years  she  has  been  carrying  on  the 
scientific  experiment  of  breeding  the  German  Shepherd  Dog  for 
intelligence  and  educating  this  intelligence.  She  says  "I  want  you 
to  see  the  Shepherd  as  I  see  him,-  as  a  Niagara  of  energy  going  to 
waste,  as  an  intelligence  waiting  to  be  used  intelligently,  as  a  public 
servant  and  a  useful  citizen."  To  illustrate  this  idea  Fortunate  Fields 
has  developed  the  patrol  dog  service  for  the  Swiss  State  Police,  the 
Swiss  Customs,  the  Italian  Metropolitan  Police  and  the  Peni- 
tentiaries of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  messenger  dog  service 
for  the  Swiss  Army  and  last,  but  most  important  of  all,  for  the  service 

of  guides  for  those  who  are  blind. 

At  Col.  Frank's  call  for  help  she  re- 
organized her  work  so  that  she  could 
give  all  her  time  to  this  last  service,  and 
in  1929  she  and  Col.  Frank  founded 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.  as  a  center  where 
dog  guides  could  be  formed  and  where 
questions  relating  to  the  blind  could  be 
studied. 

It  was  no  mean  task  that  these  two  set 
for  themselves.  Col.  Frank,  who  had  just 
finished  his  course  of  studies  at  Vander- 
bilt  University,  devoted  himself  to  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the   blind;  Mrs.   Eutis' 
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talents  lent  themselves  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  The  Seeing  Eye  and 
the  shaping  of  its  policy.   In   work  such 


as  this  there  can  be  no 


hit 


or  miss  basis. 


Each  dog  that  goes  out  from  The  Seeing 


Eye 


jst  b 
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Undaunted  by  the  lack  of  instructors  to 
do  this  careful  work,  she  founded  a 
school  for  instructors  in  Vevey,  Switzer- 
land, not  far  from  Fortunate  Fields,  where 
an  extraordinary  system  of  teaching  in- 
structors and  dogs  has  been  worked  out 
so  that  the  instruction   of  all  Seeing  Eye  E.  S.  Humphrey 

dogs  should  be  uniform.  She  raised  the  funds  necessary  to  open  the 
school  in  America.  An  inspiring  public  speaker,  she  spent  four 
months  of  each  year  giving  talks  illustrated  by  a  film  in  order  that  the 
public  should  know  the  dog  guides  and  their  field  of  service. 

For  five  years  Mrs.  Eustis  had  had  as  manager  of  all  breeding  and 
research  work,  Mr.  Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  an  expert  in  breeding  live- 
stock for  particular  qualities.  In  the  years  immediately  preceeding  his 
coming  to  Fortunate  Fields  he  was  best  known  as  a  horseman  with  the 
army  during  the  war  and  for  several  years  in  charge  of  the  U.  S. 
Remount  and  Jocky  Club  Stallion  Station  at  Avon,  Genesee  Valley, 
N.  y.  Three  times  he  rode  in  and  finished  the  Three  h^undred  Mile 
Army  Endurance  Test,  winning  it  once.  Before  these  years,  however, 
were  years  spent  in  the  best  schools  of  psychology  in  the  world, — 
cowpunching  in  the  western  States,-  sightseeing  guide  to  the  tourists 
flocking  to  the  wonders  of  California,-  trainer  of  wild  animals  for 
the  circus  acts  owned  by  "Diamond  Bill"  hiall,-  breaker  of  "outlaw" 
horses  at  the  Kansas  City  Stockyards.  From  the  time  he  asked  John 
Pierce,  manager  of  the  old  Diamond  Ranches  of  Wyoming  if  he  needed 
a  man  and  received  the  answer,  "Sure,  where's  the  man,"  his  work 
took  him  from  one  round-up  to  another  until  he  had  worked  cattle  and 
horses  in  most  of  the  western  states.  These  were  years  of  seeming 
wandering,  yet  years  which  taught  the  lesson  that  theories  are  no  good 
unless  they  can  be  backed  up  by  some  pretty  tangible  reasoning  and 
practical  results  or  the  theorist  won't  be  alive  to  enjoy  the  results  of  his 
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theories  about  either  animals  or  men.  It  often  happens  that  a  man  may 
learn  a  lot — but  that's  as  far  as  it  goes.  Fortunately  the  last  years  before 
the  war,  when  Mr.  hlumphrey  was  manager  of  the  Graham  Scientific 
Breeding  School,  showed  that  he  was  as  good  a  teacher  as  a  student, 
he  had  the  gift  of  being  able  to  impart  what  he  knew. 

After  the  war  he  applied  his  breeding  knowledge  to  dogs  and, 
coming  later  to  Fortunate  Fields,  he  began  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
German  Shepherd  dog  and  built  up  a  tabulation  of  bloodlines 
according  to  physical  and  mental  qualities  which  exists  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  for  any  breed.  This  made  it  possible  for  Fortunate 
Fields  to  develop  a  strain  of  Shepherds  whose  average  intelligence 
reaches  a  higher  level  than  heretofore  known.  When  the  call  came 
from  Col.  Frank  for  an  organization  to  carry  out  his  vision,  Mr. 
Humphrey  took  over,  in  addition  to  all  his  work  in  the  field  of 
breeding,  the  task  of  instructor-in-chief  of  the  training  department 
of  the  Seeing  Eye  and  developed  the  methods  used  there  not  only 
for  instructors  and  dogs,  but  for  the  blind  while  learning  to  use  their 
dogs.  Based  on  the  systems  in  use  at  the  German  schools,  it  has  been 
further  developed  to  meet  the  greater  demands  on  the  dog  in  America. 

The  next  man  in  the  organization  to  come  into  the  picture  was 
Mr.  Willi  Ebeling.  Retired  from  business,  he  was  for  years  a  student 
of  Mr.  hlumphrey  in  the  principles  of  breeding  and  carried  on  a 
breeding  experiment  with  German  Shepherds  at  his  place,  Lake 
Openaka,  near  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  Becoming  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  service  which  he  saw 
developing,  he  took  a  training  course 
under  Mr.  Humphrey  with  a  view  to 
having  general  supervision  of  the  work 
in  America,  including  the  "follow  up  ' 
of  the  men  and  dogs  after  they  have 
left  the  school.  He  made  it  possible 
in  those  early  days,  when  The  Seeing 
Eye  had  no  headquarters,  for  instruc- 
tors and  dogs  to  come  over  from  the 
school  in  Switzerland  as  he  housed  the 
instructors  on  his  property  and  the  dogs 
in  his  kennels.  From  then  on  all  train- 
ing  in   America   was   under  his  direction 
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in  Morristown.  As  President  of  the  German  Shepherd  Dog  Club 
of  New  England  and  Editor  of  its  magazine.  The  Shepherd  Dog 
Review,  he  was  able  to  put  before  a  large  public  the  aims  of  The 
Seeing  Eye  and  to  help  in  educating  breeders  of  Shepherds  and 
others  to  recognize  the  inherent  qualities  of  intelligence,  NA/illing- 
ness,  and  protection  which  go  to  make  up  the  Shepherd  Dog;  to 
advise  them  to  breed  for  these  rather  than  to  put  so  much  importance 
on  beauty  and  show  ring  standards  which,  when  adhered  to,  seem 
to  result  in  many  cases  in  the  degeneration  of  intelligence  and  stamina. 
Through  his  efforts  it  became  generally  known  that  the  German 
Shepherd  Dog  (known  as  the  Police  Dog  in  America)  carries  no 
wolf  blood,  but  instead  is  a  self-respecting  working  dog,  bred  for 
centuries  to  tend  sheep.  Only  the  criminals  of  the  breed  reach 
notoriety!  He  pointed  out  that  whereas  the  instinct  of  the  terriers 
and  the  sporting  dogs  is  to  hunt,  the  Shepherd's  desire  is  to  protect 
and  to  serve  man  and  his  possessions;  that  they  have  a  good  allweather 
coat,  that  they  are  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  do  their  work, 


Seeing  Eye  Headquarters  and  a  Group  of  Students  in  Training. 
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without  being  too  clumsy  or  costly  to  maintain.  It  is  because  of  these 
qualities,  he  explained,  that  the  sheep-herding  breeds,  of  which 
the  German  Shepherd  is  one,  have  proved  the  best  for  dog  guide 
purposes. 

While  today  Mr.  Ebeling  is  officially  Secretary-Treasurer  of  The 
Seeing  Eye  he  is,  because  of  his  long  experience  in  the  business 
world  and  his  thorough  understanding  and  keen  interest  in  the 
work,  the  hlub  of  hHeadquarters. 

From  the  small  beginning  in  1929  dreamed  by  Morris  Frank, 
created  by  Mrs.  Eustis,  made  possible  by  Mr.  FHumphrey,  and  shep- 
herded by  Mr.  Ebeling,  there  is  now  an  efficient  nucleus  of  in- 
structors at  FHeadquarters,  and,  in  the  field  over  a  hundred  dog  guides 
leading  an  equal  number  of  happy  and  contented  people. 


HEADQUARTERS 

In  the  autumn  of  1931,  The  Seeing  Eye's  three  years  of  service 
were  studied  with  the  leading  workers  for  the  blind  and  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  the  experimental  stage  in  America  was 
over,  that  the  dog  guides  formed  a  very  important  part  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  adult  blind  and  that  action  should  be  taken  to 
make  this  service  a  permanent  one.  To  this  end  the  first  step  has  been 
taken  and  an  ideally  suitable  property  has  been  acquired  near 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.  This  move  makes  three  things  possible. 
It  brings  the  administration  of  the  division  for  the  blind,  formerly 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  the  training  division,  always  in  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey,  together,-  it  makes  room  for  an  appreciable  in- 
crease in  the  staff  of  the  training  division  and  it  allows  the  housing 
of  the  blind  masters  during  their  period  of  instruction  in  the  use  of 
their  dogs.  Col.  Frank  has  moved  from  Nashville  and  makes  his  home 
at  FTeadquarters. 

THE  WORK 

In  its  simplest  form  the  work  may  be  considered  in  its  three  main 
subdivisions. 

1.  Selection  and  education  of  suitable  instructors.  2.  Selection 
and  education  of  suitable  dogs.  3.  Selection  and  education  of  those 
blind  persons  best  suited  physically  and  temperamentally  to  use  dog 
guides. 
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1.  The  selection  and  education  oF  the  instructors  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  whole  work.  They  must  have  the  necessary  mental 
equipment  to  assimilate  the  dog  psychology  which  they  are  to  be 
taught;  then  they  must  have  the  faculty  of  putting  what  they  learn 
into  practice  in  the  actual  instruction  of  the  dogs,  otherwise  the 
work  is  done  in  the  letter  rather  than  in  the  spirit.  To  these  qualities 
must  be  added  the  patience  and  ability  to  understand  the  blind, 
their  point  of  view,  and  their  limitations.  For  those  destined  to  be- 
come head  instructors  there  must  be  further  added  the  faculty  of 
being  able  to  teach  what  they  have  learned. 

It  takes  from  two  to  three  years  to  form  a  competent  instructor, 
only  about  one  out  of  ten  succeeding  and  another  two  years  to  make 
a  promising  instructor  into  a  head  instructor. 

2.  The  choice  of  the  dogs  for  this  work  must  be  made  carefully. 
Up  to  the  present  time  only  females  are  being  used  in  America  as 
they  are  kinder  by  nature,  more  eager  to  please  and  less  inclined 
to  be  quarrelsome  with  other  dogs  than  the  males.  They  must  be 
alert,  active,  interested  and  plucky.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  teach  a 
sluggishly  minded  dog  as  a  sluggishly  minded  person.  They  must  be 
what  is  called  "gun  sure," — in  other  words,  not  be  frightened  by 
the  crack  of  a  pistol.  This  test  is  not  made  because  the  dog  may  have 
to  face  a  gun,  but  because  the  back-fire  of  a  motor  in  the  street  will 
bring  about  the  same  effect.  The  dogs  drz  obtained  either  by  gifts 
from  Fortunate  Fields,  whose  dogs  through  years  of  selection  have 
reached  95%  of  "teachability"  or  training  temperament,  as  gifts 
from  breeders  of  Shepherds  in  this  country,  or  by  purchase. 

It  takes  about  three  months  to  form  the  dog  as  a  guide  and  each 
month  she  must  pass  an  examination  as  to  her  progress.  Besides  this 
the  instructor  must  undergo  what  is  called  the  "blindfold  test," 
that  is,  he  must,  while  blindfolded,  work  his  dog  through  city  traffic 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  the  blind  master  will  encounter. 
Two  or  three  blindfold  tests  are  given  during  each  dog's  training 
and  she  must  pass  her  final  examination  with  high  marks  before  she 
can  be  qualified  as  a  dog  guide. 

3.  The  blind  masters  must  also  be  carefully  chosen  as  experience 
has  shown  that  not  every  blind  person  can  adapt  himself  to  a  dog 
guide.  There  are  some  who  do  not  like  dogs,  others  whose  home 
conditions  cannot   include   a   dog,   others  whose  temperaments  do 
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not  lend  themselves  to  understanding  dogs.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
eight  percent  of  those  who  are  blind  can  use  dogs.  There  are  110,000 
blind  persons  in  the  U.  S.  Of  these,  10%  are  of  school  age  and  60% 
are  over  fifty.  Of  the  remaining  30%,  10%  have  additional  physical 
handicaps,  10%  fall  into  the  category  of  those  who  do  not  like  dogs, 
or  cannot  have  dogs,  leaving  10%  as  potential  masters  of  dogs,  or 
about  11,000! 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  every  master  be  taught  how  to  use 
his  dog.  To  this  end,  as  each  class  of  dogs  graduates,  a  class  for 
blind  masters  is  held.  These  classes  last  a  month  and  each  master  has 
the  personal  attention  of  the  instructor  who  educated  his  dog.  The 
masters  receive  full  instruction  in  the  use  of  their  dogs  under  practical 
conditions  in  the  streets  of  Morristown.  They  are  taught  how  to 
take  care  of  their  dogs,  how  to  brush  and  clean  them,-  what  and  when 
to  feed  them,  how  to  treat  minor  ailments  and  when  to  call  a  veteri- 
narian. 

THE  DOG  GUIDE 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  the  dog  guide  is  educated  to  become 
her  blind  master's  eyes.  She  does  it  by  a  system  of  signals  which  she 
is  taught  to  convey  to  her  master  through  the  handle  of  her  harness. 
Keeping  a  steady  pull  on  the  handle  held  in  her  master's  left  hand, 
she  guides  him  around  obstacles  on  the  sidewalk  such  as  barriers, 
manholes,  pedestrians,  etc.  For  curbs  and  steps  she  sits  down  close 
to  the  edge  so  that  they  can  be  found  with  the  cane  or  foot.  If  the 
street  is  clear,  she  leads  him  carefully  across,  if  not,  she  holds  him 
on  the  sidewalk  until  the  street  is  clear.  If,  while  she  is  crossing,  a 
motor  approaches,  she  slows  her  pace  to  let  it  pass  or  she  stops, 
only  going  on  her  way  when  it  is  safe.  She  knows  the  direction 
commands  of  "left,"  "right,"  and  "forward"  and  it  is  by  these  com- 
mands that  she  is  directed  by  her  master  to  take  him  where  he  wants 
to  go.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  a  blind  person  has  a  fairly 
adequate  mental  picture  of  his  own  town.  It  may  be  a  different 
picture  from  that  of  the  seeing  public  but  it  serves  him  for  his  purposes,- 
all  he  needs  to  make  him  independent  is  a  guide  to  lead  him  through 
and  about  his  picture. 

There  have  been  many  faithful  little  dogs  who  have  led  their 
masters  on  one  or  two  given  routes,  but  not  until  the  present  method 
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Mr.  D.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

of  instruction  was  evolved  has  it  been  possible  for  a  blind  man  to 
direct  his  dog  to  take  him  wherever  he  wants  to  go.  He  knows, 
for  instance,  that  in  order  to  get  to  a  given  destination  he  must, 
on  leaving  his  house,  turn  to  the  right,  go  four  or  five  blocks,  what- 
ever the  case  maybe,  then  turn  left  and  go  six  blocks  and  that  the 
entrance  he  seeks  is  thirty  paces  down  the  street  on  the  right  hand 
side.  By  the  direction  commands  of  "left,"  "right"  and  "forward" 
he  directs  his  dog  to  take  him  there. 

The  secret  of  why  the  dog  can  do  this  is  that  she  is  not  trained, 
she  is  educated.  The  dog  division  of  the  Seeing  Eye  is  really  a  Uni- 
versity for  dogs  where  they  specialize  in  learning  how  to  be  guides 
and  only  those  who  succeed  in  graduating  arz  entrusted  with  a 
blind  master.  The  education  is  based  on  the  knowledge  of  how  a 
dog  thinks,  or  animal  psychology,  and  through  this  knowledge  the 
dog  is  taught  to  draw  proper  conclusions  by  herself.  In  other  words, 
she  must  act  on  her  own  initiative. 
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Another  factor  that  lends  itself  to  success  is  that  the  Shepherd 
loves  to  work.  Reliable  and  willing,  to  her,  service  is  a  pleasure 
and  not  a  favor,  hier  master's  hours  are  her's.  \~\er  main  compensation 
is  her  master's  utter  reliance  on  her,  and  his  affection  for  her.  She  is 
also  an  economical  guide.  She  does  not  ask  forty  dollars  a  month 
plus  lunches  and  carfare  as  a  salary,-  it  does  not  come  within  her 
scheme  of  things.  Five  dollars  a  month  will  satisfy  her  material  wants 
and  this  is  often  less  because  of  the  butcher's  kindness! 

THE  WORK  YET  TO  BE  DONE 

With    the    experimental    years    behind    it,    The   Seeing    Eye    now 

belongs  to  America.  It  is  a  vision  realized  and  as  such  can  be  called 
a  service  station  where  those  persons  needing  dog  guides  can  get 
them  regardless  of  creed  or  race. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  outline  of  the  work  that  the  ex- 
pense of  running  such  a  philanthropic  enterprise  is  very  heavy. 
Mrs.  Eustis  remains  the  major  subscriber,  but  now  that  the  school  is 
growing  beyond  the  means  of  a  few  individuals,  it  must  go  before  the 
Country  for  added  support.  The  independence  being  achieved  for 
those  who  are  blind  is  far  beyond  anything  that  can  be  reckoned  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  unfortunately,  dollars  and  cents  must  be  talked 
before  the  independence  can  be  brought  about! 

Three  ways  have  been  devised  to  make  this  independence  possible. 
The  cost  of  the  graduate  dog  f.o.b.  hieadquarters  is  $300.00.  The 
master's  board,  lodging  and  tuition  while  learning  to  use  his  dog, 
come  to  $75.00.  He  who  can  afford  it  pays  for  his  own  dog,  he 
who  can  pay  only  part,  pays  as  much  as  he  can,  the  rest  being  made 
up  from  the  Fellowship  Fund,  to  him  who  needs  a  dog,  but  is  not 
at  the  moment  in  a  position  to  pay  anything,  a  full  Seeing  Eye  Fellow- 
ship is  offered.  These  Fellowships  are  for  the  full  cost  of  the  dog  and 
the  master's  maintenance  while  taking  training,  i.e.  $375.00  at 
F^eadqudrters. 

The  actual  cost  to  the  school  of  supplying  these  dogs  is  nearly  double 
the  amount  asked,  but  the  loss  to  the  school  acts  as  a  protection  to  the 
blind  as  it  eliminates  commercialism  and  the  establishment  of  schools 
organized  for  profit. 

That  the  dog  guides  graduated  from  The  Seeing  Eye  are  of  in- 
estimable value  is  beyond  dispute.  The  records  of  the  dogs  now  in 
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daily  use  speak  for  themselves.  An  example  of  this  is  eloquently  set 
forth  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Newell  printed  in  full  at  the  end 
of  this  book,  as  well  as  letters  from  well-known  workers  for  the 
blind  which  are  also  included. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  those  who  are  interested  can 
help.  For  instance,  men's  clubs  and  women's  clubs  could  in  recogni- 
tion of  a  member  or  as  a  memorial  subscribe  Fellowships  for  those 
blind  in  their  state  who  need  dogs.  Welfare  organizations  could 
vote  grants  towards  this  work  of  rehabilitation  as  they  do  for  other 
humanitarian  needs.  Boarding  schools  and  day  schools  could  include 
The  Seeing  Eye  as  one  of  their  philanthropic  projects.  Individuals  to 
whom  the  dog  and  his  master  make  a  special  appeal  can  and  do  con- 
tribute annual  support.  Fellowships  and  donations  toward  Fellow- 
ships. For  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  afford  contributions  of 
money  there  remains  the  contribution  of  dogs  of  suitable  age  and 
temperament  or  the  bringing  up  of  a  puppy  to  school  age  (14  months). 
The  Seeing  Eye  has  many  offers  of  puppies,  but  no  one  who  will  raise 
them  to  school  age  in  private  homes. 
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Mr.  F.  G.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Again  for  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  contribute  immediately 
there  lies  the  means  to  insure  the  permanency  of  the  work  through 
bequests  to  it's  Endowment  Fund  by  will  or  insurance  policy. 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.  is  in  a  position  to  receive  any  or  all  of  these 
means  of  support  as  it  is  a  chartered  organization  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  All  contributions  are  deductible  from 
the  income  tax. 

The  Seeing  Eye  has  come  into  being  through  the  qualities  of 
intelligence,  fidelity  and  love  which  are  the  dog's.  Without  them  it 
could  not  have  been  done,-  with  them  it  has  been  possible  to  bring 
new  horizons,  new  worlds  to  those  who  are  blind. 

For  centuries  the  blind  have  been  considered  as  a  people  apart. 
Today  it  is  becoming  better  understood  that  because  a  man's  physical 
world  is  darkness,  it  needn't  change  his  soul  or  his  individuality. 
To  these  fellow  countrymen,  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  sight,  comes 
the  dog  to  lift  this  handicap  in  so  far  as  she  is  able.  Quite  simply 
and  gladly  she  gives  of  what  she  has, —  her  sense  of  companionship 
in  work  and  play,  her  understanding  in  times  of  stress,  her  protection 
in  moments  of  danger,  her  guidance,  and  always  her  unqualified, 
undivided  devotion. 

Is  this  great  fund  of  happiness  and  health  not  to  reach  its  new  goal? 

FHere  we  have  three  pictures,  the  dog,-  those  who  are  blind,- 
independence.  Let  us  make  them  one.  With  the  heart,  intelligence  and 
devotion  of  the  dog  put  at  their  disposal,  the  blind  of  today  need  be 
no  longer  segregated,  no  longer  apart,  but  men  and  women 
seeking  to  be  themselves,  to  live  their  own  lives,  and  standing  ready 
for  this  step  to  independence. 

Please  join  with  us  in  making  this  step  possible. 

"And  feel,  who  have  laid  our  groping  hands  away 
And  see,  no  longer  blinded  by  our  eyes." 
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Mr.  A.   G.   and  Mr.   R.   B.,  Allentown,   Pa. 
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THE  LETTER  FROM  MR.  NEWELL 

Dear  Mr.  Ebeling: 

Your  welcome  letter  makes  me  think  of  the  return  of  the  Bible  prodigal,  so 
Hebe  and  I  have  killed  the  fatted  calf  and  are  ready  to  place  the  ring  on  your 
finger. 

Now  I  know  you  want  to  hear  about  my  dog,  Miss  Hebe.  Believe  me  there 
is  a  lot  that  could  be  said,  but  the  whole  story  could  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  The  Great  Creator  made  Hebe  and  then  the  mold  got  lost.  What  I  mean  is 
that  there  never  was  another  dog  like  her  and  I  seriously  doubt  if  there  ever 
will  be  another.  She  is  so  nearly  perfect  at  work  and  at  play  that  no  one  but  an 
utter  fool  could  find  fault  with  her.  Before  her  coming,  my  life  was  a  living  h — . 
By  her  devoted  service  she  has  more  than  made  life  worth  living  and  is  gradually 
making  my  life  vv'orth  while  from  the  standpoint  of  others.  We  are  both  so  content 
and  happy  that  it  does  others  good  to  see  us.  Especially  so  here,  where  all  know 
how  deep  in  despair  I  was  a  little  over  a  year  ago  and  also  three  years  ago. 

Now  here  are  some  absolutely  correct  figures  to  support  the  above  assertion 
On  the  twenty-second  of  last  month,  October,  I  had  been  in  G —  ten  months. 
For  the  ten  months  I  averaged  a  slight  fraction  over  four  miles  of  walking  with 
Hebe  every  day.  Counting  thirty  days  to  the  month  it  gives  us  a  grand  total  of 
TWELVE  HUNDRED  MILES.  Counting  an  average  of  ten  street  intersections  to 
the  mile,  we  made  TWELVE  THOUSAND  STREET  CROSSINGS  without  mishap 
or  hardly  a  misstep.  As  more  than  eighty-five  per  cent  of  our  walking  was  done 
in  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  down  tov/n  sections,  I  think  our  traveling  a  fine  record 
as  do  all  others  here  who  see  us  daily  making  our  way  about  the  streets.  Yes, 
and  here  are  some  more  facts  that  speak  for  themselves,-  During  the  entire  ten 
months  we  only  failed  to  go  walking  on  six  days.  Three  of  these  days  was  on 
account  of  bad  weather  and  the  other  three  can  be  charged  up  to  my  laziness. 
Hebe  has  not  had  one  single  day  of  sickness  since  I  have  had  her  and  neither 
had  I  up  until  about  ten  days  ago. 

From  the  time  I  took  Hebe  from  her  crate  here  at  home,  she  has  never  been 
away  from  my  side  except  for  two  hours  while  I  attended  a  funeral.  The  theater 
managers  here  v/on't  allow  Hebe  in  the  shows  so  I  haven't  been  to  a  theater 
in  nearly  a  year.  I  have  also  sacrificed  lots  of  other  things  to  always  have  her  with 
me,  but  her  devotion  and  service  make  up  for  it  all.  Anyway  I  find  Hebe  about 
the  best  company  possible  and  don't  care  to  go  places  where  she  is  not  welcome. 
All  in  all  this  pal   guide  of  mine  is  so  wonderful  that  I  sometimes  catch  myself 
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wondering  what  in  the  devil  I  ever  did  in  my  somewhat  checkered  career  of 
life  to  merit  such  compensation. 

Now  before  you  gather  the  idea  that  Miss  hiebe  and  I  are  a  couple  of  wingless 
angels  walking  around  in  heaven,  I  better  slip  you  the  news  that  we  have  our 
ups  and  downs,  but  so  far  no  downs  and  outs. 

First  I  want  to  get  you  told  that,  although  hIebe  is  naturally  a  healthy  animal, 
she  has  plenty  of  devoted  care  to  keep  her  at  her  best.  In  the  daytime,  she  is 
either  working  with  me  on  the  street  or  we  sit  in  our  large  back  lot  where  she 
can  romp  and  play  as  much  as  she  wants.  At  night  she  sleeps  by  my  bedside  and 
if  I  happen  to  turn  over  in  my  sleep  I  feel  her  big  head  peep  up  on  the  bed  to 
see  that  all  is  well.  I'm  told  that  Hebe's  teeth  are  as  white  as  ivory,  being  kept 
so  by  the  bones  I  give  her. 

I  curry  and  brush  her  twice  a  day  and  brush  her  again  at  bedtime.  She  has  on 
her  winter  coat  now  and  I  am  told  she  is  about  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  you 
could  ever  hope  to  see.  hler  hair  is  as  soft  as  velvet  and  shines  like  silk.  More 
than  once  I  have  been  asked  just  what  kind  of  preparation  I  use  to  keep  her  hair 
in  such  fine  shape,  but  the  truth  is  that  I  use  nothing  but  goodr  ood,  exercise  and 
hard  brushing. 

Just  take  it  from  me  that  It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  this  Hebe  girl 
in  action  now.  Lordy,  Lordy,  the  way  she  can  fly  down  the  street,  missing  pedes- 
trians, holes  in  the  street  and  all  that  makes  up  perfect  training.  Must  be  wonderful 
to  see  for  it's  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling  to  be  guided  by  her.  Every  day  it  be- 
comes more  pleasant  to  be  with  her  in  traffic,  for  it  is  there  she  shines  the  most. 
She  obeys  commands  as  naturally  as  though  she  had  already  read  my  mind  and 
sometimes  I  think  that  maybe  she  does  know  what  I  want  by  the  expression  of 
my  face  or  actions.  We  have  so  adjusted  our  step  that  it  is  almost  no  effort  to 
travel  long  distances  without  tiring.  We  travel  as  fast  now  as  we  did  at  Morris- 
town,  but  as  we  step  together,  it  lessens  the  strain.  My  nerves  are  as  steady  as 
a  good  clock,  so  Hebe  has  little  to  worry  about  in  that  way.  She  knows  that 
when  she  pulls  to  the  right  or  left  that  I'm  going  with  her  instantly. 

Well,  Mr.  Ebeling,  I  must  close  now.  I  have  tried  in  this  letter  to  tell  you 
what  a  wonderful  dog  Miss  Hebe  really  is,  but  I  know  words  can't  express  her 
real  self.  What  you  have  to  do  is  see  her  work  and  that's  what  you're  going  to 
do  some  of  these  days,  even  if  I  have  to  walk  a  thousand  miles  to  show  her  to  you. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

GILBERT. 


GUIDE  DOGS  IN  PLACEMENT 
By  G.  E.  Ward,  Supervisor,  Lehigh  County  Branch 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

As  we  review  the  entire  handicap  of  blindness,  and  endeavor  to  subdivide 
it  into  its  various  digits,  we  find  that  two  points  stand  out  phenomenally:  the 
inability  of  a  blind  person  to  read,  and  the  inability  of  a  blind  person  to  move 
about  with  sufficient  ease  and  safety  to  make  locomotion  practical.  From  entirely 
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an  economical  standpoint,  the  latter  of  these  two  phases  is  the  more  inconvenient. 
A  brief  study  of  successful  blind  people  will  show  that  those  who  have  acquired 
the  ability  to  move  from  place  to  place  6rz  more  lilcely  to  be  in  the  fore. 

When  we  were  first  approached  on  the  question  of  dogs  as  guides  for  blind 
people,  it  is  but  fair  to  own  that  we  were  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  abilities  of 
dogs,  and  were  just  a  little  skeptical.  The  question  seemed  to  hinge  largely 
around  the  possibility  of  the  dog  being  more  trouble  than  the  service  he  could 
render  would  be  worth.  On  December  nineteenth,  1931,  three  blind  men  ar- 
rived in  Allentown  from  Morristown,  N.  J.  with  trained  guide  dogs  and  for 
a  little  more  than  three  months  these  dogs  have  been  under  our  careful  and  in- 
terested observation.  In  two  of  the  three  instances  just  mentioned,  the  dogs 
have  acquitted  themselves  with  such  conclusive  satisfaction,  that  we  have  gone 
through  a  period  of  great  revelation.  In  the  third  case  we  know  that  there  was 
some  deep  seated  cause  which  has  rendered  the  guide  dog  not  as  useful  to  its 
master  as  it  is  in  the  other  two  cases,  but  we  hope  that  this  trouble  may  be  sifted 
out  and  corrected  shortly. 

It  takes  but  an  instant's  thought  to  bring  to  light  the  problems  of  a  totally  blind 
man  in  the  candy-vending  machine  business  which  we  have  in  Allentown,  or 
the  totally  blind  salesman.  There  was  a  day  when  we  had  such  a  salesman  in  this 
community,  and  doubtless  that  day  will  come  again.  Our  experience  proved 
conclusively  that  the  great  handicap  in  the  case  of  our  blind  salesman  was  guide. 
In  fifteen  months  of  ceaseless  effort,  this  problem  was  never  adequately  solved. 
The  Guide  Dog  would  have  been  the  answer.  It  is  a  fact  that  our  men  with  their 
dogs  6rz  able  to  cover  the  entire  city  at  a  pace  equivalent  to  an  average  sighted 
person's  speed. 

Only  today,  a  very  estimable  gentleman  remarked  to  me  that  the  dogs  must  be 
worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  their  sightless  owners.  The  dogs  cannot  possibly 
be  measured  with  the  financial  yard  stick.  To  say  that  a  guide  dog  is  worth  her 
weight  in  gold  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  one's  eyes  are  worth  their  weight 
in  gold. 

Two  of  our  men  possessing  dogs  have  no  homes  and  no  family  on  whom  to 
rely.  They  are,  therefore,  utterly  dependent  on  their  dog  guides.  One  of  these 
never  traveled  alone  in  the  city  until  he  procured  a  dog,  and  the  other  traveled 
short  distances  with  a  slowness  to  the  Nth  degree,  and  facing  hazards  of  the 
street  which  6rz  too  great  to  ask  any  man  to  face  save  in  cases  of  dire  necessity,- 
and,  it  is  to  be  noted  emphatically,  that  these  hazards  of  the  street  and  highways 
are  increasing  annually. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  guide  dogs  do  these  things  or  their  blind  masters:  it 
releases  them  from  a  sentence  of  confinement  which  circumstances  have  un- 
deservedly cast  as  their  lot,-  it  raises  them  tenfold  in  the  possibilities  of  a  successful 
economic  struggle  for  life;  and  it  does  yet  another  thing  which  many  have  over- 
looked. The  human  race  as  a  race  is  a  lover  of  dogs.  Dogs  possess  qualities  which 
many  of  their  masters  would  do  well  to  acquire.  Because  of  this  love  for  dogs, 
a  blind  person  with  a  guide  dog  is  given  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  make  con- 
tacts and  friends  which  he  could  not  have  made  without  the  interposition  of  his 
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Suide.  It  is  a  fact  that  our  candy-vending  maciiine  man,  time  and  time  again  since 
being  In  possession  of  his  Guide  Dog,  has  gone  back  to  prospective  location 
for  machines  who  have  turned  him  away,  and,  through  the  interest  and  good 
will  created  by  the  guide  dog  has  wedged  his  way  to  a  new  and  profitable 
location.  Two  hours  a  day  is  more  time  than  a  blind  person  would  need  to  give 
his  dog  the  attention  it  requires.  We  have  experienced  the  waiting  of  two  weeks 
for  a  human  guide. 
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COMMONWEALTH   OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE 

COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

HARRISBURG 

March  23,  1932 
Dear  Mr.  Ebeling: 

You  will  remember,  I  think,  that  I  first  became  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
guide  dogs  about  three  years  ago,  and  that  this  interest  culminated  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  a  training  class  in  Harrisburg  in  the  fall  of  1929  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  for  the  Blind.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  got  my  own  dog,  Kara. 

As  a  result  of  my  own  experience,  I  have  been  tremendously  interested  in 
seeing  that  every  possible  opportunity  should  be  given  to  suitable  blind  persons 
in  this  State  to  learn  about,  and  become  interested  for  themselves,  in  the  use  of 
one  of  these  guides. 

Through  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  "Seeing  Eye"  it  has  been 
possible  for  nineteen  Pennsylvanians  to  secure  nineteen  such  guides  during  the 
past  two  years.  I  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  work  done  by  each  of  the 
dogs,  and  in  every  single  instance  she  has  done  much  more  than  serve  as  a  pair 
of  eyes  for  her  master.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  in  which  the  faithful  use  of 
a  guide  dog  by  her  owner  has  not  resulted  in  certain  physical  changes,  changes 
of  attitude  and  improvement  of  morale,  which  are  striking. 

In  practically  all  cases  where  one  of  the  objectives  sought  was  the  economic 
advantage  of  the  owner,  this  has  followed  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  In 
most  cases,  too,  the  use  of  the  guide  dog  by  the  blind  member  of  the  family  has 
resulted  in  freeing  other  members  of  the  family  from  a  certain  anxiety  over  the 
safety  of  their  handicapped  relative.  The  independence  which  the  guide  dog 
assures  has  in  several  cases  been  the  deciding  factor  in  the  solution  of  difficult 
family  adjustments. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  properly  trained  guide  dog,  correctly 
adjusted  to  her  new  master  or  mistress,  has  gone  far  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
complicated  and  difficult  problems  of  the  blind, —  the  problem  of  going  from 
one  place  to  another  unaided  and  in  safety,  and  free  from  any  nerve  strain. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

S.  MERVYN  SINCLAIR, 

Executive  Director. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE 

AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

EDWARD  E.   ALLEN,  Director  Emeritus 

March  8    1932 
Dear  Mr.  Frank: 

The  account  of  the  dos  guidance  of  blind  individuals  in  Germany,  which  —  a 
few  years  ago  —  introduced  me  to  the  subject,  implanted  in  me  the  vision  of 
what  the  Seeing  Eye  movement  might  lead  to  in  America;  and  I  gave  it  my  interest 
from  the  first.  Then  when  I  saw  the  training  pictures  and  heard  Mrs.  Eustis  de- 
scribe it  all  I  was  convinced  that  here  was  not  only  a  good  but  also  a  much  needed 
service.  Finally  when  I  noted  how  you  and  others  went  about  fearlessly  and  in- 
dependently, accompanied  only  by  a  knowing  canine  friend  trained  to  be  your 
servant,  I  felt  that  a  new  instrumentality  had  come  into  the  lives  of  some  of  our 
people  that  would  relieve  them  from  many  an  embarrassment  commonly  going 
with  blindness,  the  embarrassment  of  dependence  upon  not  always  willing  human 
beings  for  many  of  the  little  movements  which  most  of  us  wish  to  make  and  need 
to  enjoy  without  the  feeling  of  having  to  ask  for  them. 

I  trust  that  The  Seeing  Eye  movement  will  continue  to  scatter  its  blessings  far 
and  near. 

Yours  very  truly, 
EDWARD  E.  ALLEN. 
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I  AM  A  GRADUATE  OF  THE  SEEING  EYE,  Inc. 

Over  one  hundred  of  us  have  signed  our  Masters'  Declaration  of  Independence 
I  and  my  education  cost  $300.00 

To  teach  my  master  how  to  use  me,  including  his  board  and  lodging  during  this 

period,  $75.00 

I  can  make  a  blind  man  self-supporting 
WHAT  PART  OF  ME  WILL  YOU  GIVE  TO  MAKE  THIS  POSSIBLE? 

Heart  and  Soul  $100.00         Security        $50.00         Understanding  $20.00 

Loyalty,  Fidelity      75.00         Courage         25.00         Ability  15.00 

Willingness     $10.00  The  Harness     $5.00 

WHY  NOT  GIVE  ALL  OF  ME  AS  A  FELLOWSHIP— $375.00 
Please  make  cheque  payable  to  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 
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For  the  average  blind  inan  this 
would  have  been  an  utter  impossibil- 
ity. He  could  not  possibly  have 
found  his  w^ay.  He  would  have  been 
run  down  by  any  of  a  thousand  mo- 
tor vehicles.  He  would  not  have 
known  how  to  get  from  one  part  of 
the  great,  rambling  college  buildings 
to  another. 

[  It  was  Scottie  that  made  all  this 
easy  for   Duckett. 

Thanks  to  the  clever  collie,  the 
blind  man  not  only  avoided  accidents, 
but  delays  as  well,  and  never  was  lost. 
He  went  as  surely  from  place  to  place 

,  as  if  he  were  steered  by  his  own  eyes 
instead  of  relying  on  the  deep-set, 
dark  eyes  of  his  dog. 

Several  newspapers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  told  the  story  of 
Scottie.  But  it  is  worth  retelling. 
Here  is  a  small  part  of  a  long  inter- 
view with  Duckett,  printed  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

"Scottie  knows  the  way  and  leads' 
me,"  said  Mr.  Duckett,  "and  has 
never  failed  me  in  any  kind  of 
weather.      I   believe   that   more   than 

jhalf  the  thousands  of  students  who 
attended  the  university  this  summer 
made  his  acquaintance.  They  all 
petted  him. 

"The  police  at  Fort  Lee  know 
Scottie  and  they  know  his  mission  as 
my  guide.     They  do  not  molest  him, 

]but  allow  him  to  run  loose  at  night. 

i      "Scottie  attended  every  one  of  Dr. 

!  William  C.  Bagley's  lectures  on  edu- 

>  cation.  When  the  students  applaud- 
ed at  the  close  of  Dr.  Eaglets  final 

lecture,  Scottie  joined  in  the  applause 
with  loud  and  cheerful  barking.  This 
is  the  only  time  he  barked  at  the  uni- 
jversity,  though  he  attended  all  my 
I  classes." 

When    the    collegiate    course    was 
finished,   Duckett   went   back  to   his 
'family's  Nebraska  ranch  for  vacation, 
He  went  back  by  motor,  one  of  his 
family  acting  as  chauffeur.     A  spe- 
I  cially-built  box  was  fastened  securely 
I  to  the  rear  of  the  car.     In  this  box 
'  proudly  rode  Scottie,  the  entire  dis- 
tance of  more  than  1500  miles. 

There  was  much  newspaper  notice, 
a  few  years  ago,  to  schools  at  which 
police  dogs  ("German  shepherd 
dogs"  is  now  their  technical  name  in 
America)  were  taught  to  lead  blind 
people  about  the  streets.  The  train- 
ing^ course  was  long  and  severe  and 
was  conducted  by  experts. 

For  several  weeks,  the  person  to 
whom  the  dog  was  henceforth  to  be- 
long was  obliged  to  stay  at  or  near 
the  "school"  in  order  to  accustom  his 
Inew  dog  to  him  and  to  teach  him 
jhow  to  obey  the  dog's  guidance. 
1  But  brown  Scottie,  the  dark-eyed 
:  collie,  went  to  no  such  school.     His 

own  native  wisdom  and  his  love  for 
his  blind  master  taught  him  how  to 
serve  as  guide  and  guard  for  Ducketl. 
Human  lessons  were  few.  His 
strangely  sensitive  collie  brain  taught 
him  most  of  his  duties. 


On  the  Duckett  ranch,  in  Nebras- 
ka, Scottie  was  as  much  at  home  as 
in  the  thronged  streets  of  New  York. 
He  led  Duckett  skillfully  past  in- 
equahties  in  the  ground,  and  made 
him  skirt  steep  hollows  or  hillocks 
during  their  cross-country  walks 
there,  and  was  forever  on  the  look- 
out to  avert  any  danger  of  stumbHng 
from  the  man  whose  eyes  he  was. 

The  rolling  miles  of  ranch  land 
were  there  for  Scottie  to  gallop 
through  or  to  chase  rabbits  in,  as  a 
recreation  after  the  cramped  life  and 
canyon-like. house-walls  of  New  York. 
It  was  an  ideal  place  for  a  collie  to 
wander  about  in,  after  the  months  of 
confinement  in  a  big  city  where  a  col- 
lie has  no  rightful  place. 

But  Scottie  turned  his  back  reso- 
lutely on  all  these  temptations.  Slow- 
ly and  carefully  he  adapted  his  pace 
to  Duckett's.  Being  only  a  dog,  he 
put  duty  ahead  of  selfish  inclination. 
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Samuel  Perlman,  blind  Dorches- 
ter youth,  whose  trained  police 
dogf,  Fritz,  imported  from  Ger- 
many "to  serve  as  eyes  for  the 
youth,  disappeared  from  the 
Perlman  home,  1253  Blue  Hill 
ave.,  Mattapan,  yesterday,  leav- 
ing    the     boy     inconsolable. 


Where  Dogs  Go  to  School! 

T   the  most  remarkable  school  in  the  world  dogs 
are  being  traine.d  to  lead  the  blind.     This  experi- 
ment in  the  interests  of  the  blind  was  started  a 
few    years    back    by   an  American   lady   named 
Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  and    has  met  with  much  success 

The  school  lies  near  Lausanne,  and  its  pupils  are  Ger- 
man sheepdogs,  because  this  breed  has  shown  a  remarkable 
capacity , for  "mothering"  blind  men.  To  be  led  by  one  of 
these  trained  dogs  is  almost  like  going  out  with  a  human 
companion. 

Holding  his  "lead,"  the  blind  man  can  feel  each  move- 
ment of  the  dog  ahead.  The  animal  has  learned  to  give  a 
number  of  signals.  She  will  pull  on  the  lead  to  guide  him 
round  lamp-posts,  pillar-boxes,  and  other  obstacles.  She 
will  not  take  him  under  a  low  obstruction  which  might 
catch  his  head. 

When  it  comes  to  crossing  a  road,  she  stands  still  until 
her  master  is  properly  balanced  to  step  off  the  qurb.  If 
steps  have  to  be  negotiated  she  signifies  their  presence  by 
sitting  dow'n 

These  dog-pupils  trom  L'OEil  qui  Voit  (The  Eye  That 

Sees),  as  the  school  is  called,  are  now  leading  thousands  of 

blind  men  about  in  Germany  and  Central  Europe.     The 

dogs  have  proved  themselves  very  lovable  animals. and   are 

I  highly  popular  with  all  who  know  them  in  those  countries. 

i        In  fact,  they  are  so  intelligent  and  well  behaved  that 

!  blind  men  are  permitted  to  take  them,  free  of  charge,  in 

j  trams  and  trains 

Of  course,  these  results  are  only  obtained  after  a  long 
spell  of  very  careful  training.  First,  the  dog  must  be  taught 
her  duties  then  the  man  and  dog  must  practise  together 
until  he  understands  her  methods.  Not  until  then  is  the 
good  work  complete. 
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Sitilulrss    Youth    Carries    on    Studies 


Blindness  is  not  going:  to  keep 
Charles  Brown.  21  years  of  age, 
6030  Fourth  avenue,  from  getting 
a  college  education.  Brown,  who 
lost  his  sight  when  he 'was  5  years 
of  age,  has  enrolled  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
as  a  junior  in  the  prelegal  course. 
He  graduated  from  Long  Beach 
Junior  College  last  June  with  an 
A  average  and  entered  the  local  uni- 
:  vcrsity  this  week  to  continue  his 
study  of  law. 

Brown's  constant  companion  and 
guide  is  Lady,  a  German  shepherd 
dog.  Lady  has  been  trained  to  obey 
her  master's  orders  and  leads  him 
around  the  campus  with  the  non- 
chalance of  a  senior.  Since  they 
are  new  to  the  Westwood  campus 
they  are  having  some  difficulty  in 
fLiding  their  classrooms,  but  have 
received  help  from  many  students 
and  undoubtedly  will  feel  quite  at 
home  within  a  few  weeks. 

Brown  pointed  out  that  some  dif- 
ficulty is  encountered  when  he  en- 
ters buildings  or  places  where  dogs 
are  barred.  He  has  obtained  spe- 
cial permits  to  take  Lady  on  busses 
and  in  street  cars.  In  the  class- 
room, Lady  curls  up  at  his  feet 
and  remains  quiet  even  when  the 
professor's  lecture  chances  to  be 
dull. 

Brown  takes  notes  of  the  various 
lectures  in  the  Braille  system  and 
then  "studies  them  occasionally." 
His  textbook  assignments  are  read 
to  him,  as  is  the  California  Daily 
Bruin  and  other  official  announce- 
ments from  the  faculty.  He  is  giv- 
en special  permission  to  take  exam- 
inations at  home  where  he  can  use 
a  typewriter  or  sometimes  is  given 
an  oral  examination  by  his  pro- 
fessors. 

His  first  knowledge  that  it  had 
rained  Thursday  night,  he  said,  was 
"^'hen  yesterday  morning  he  picked 
up  his  Los  Angeles  Times  at  home 
and  found  it  covered  with  water- 
proof paper. 

He  expects  to  attend  U.C.L.A.  for 
the  next  two  years  and  then  per- 
haps enroll  at  some  law  school,  al- 
though he  has  no  definite  plans 
for  the  future. 
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PERFEOTANT 

Senses    His    Every    Mood    Al- 
most Like  Human   Being, 
Cigar  Vender  Says 


Helga  is  more  than  the  "eyes"  of 
Eddie  Hoffman,  blind  proprietor  of 
a  cigar  and  candy  stand  in  the  east 
wing  of  City  Hall  courtyard. 

The  German  shepherd  dog  which 
guides  the  steps  of  her  master  dur- 
ing every  houi*  of  the  day,  is  almost 
human,  being  sensitive  to  his  every 
passing  mood  and  wish. 

"If  I  am  down  In  the  dumps,  she 
senses  it  immediately  and  leaves 
me  alone  until  I  snap  out  of  it," 
Eddie  said  today.  "If  I  happen  to 
be  feeling  particularly  good,  she 
senses  that,  too,  and  starts  cutting 
up  capers. 

"1  wouldn't  like  people  to  be 
around  when  I  talked  to  her — they'd 
think  I  was  crazy.  She  under- 
stands everything  I  say  to  her,  and 
answers,  in  her  language.  I  love 
her  better  than  ans^thing  else  in  the 
world. 

Most  Careful  Guide 

"She's  smarter  than  lots  of  hu- 
man beings— at  least  i  think  so. 
You  should  see  the  way  she  works 
when  she's  taking  me  to  and  from, 
home,  or  on  any  other  trip  we  make 
together.  She  goes  along  so  carefully, 
stopping  when  she  sees  an  automo- 
bile, sitting  down  for  a  minute  when 
we  reach  a  curb,  so  that  I'll  know 
I  have  to  step  down,  and  halting  a 
minute  when  we  reach  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  which  means  I 
must  step  up." 

Helga  has  been  trained  to  do  all 
those  things  by  the  Seeing  Eye  Or- 
ganization just  outside  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  which  trains  dogs  to  aid  the 
blind. 

Every  morning  she  guides  Hoff- 
man, a  World  War  veteran,  to  the 
trolley  car  from  his  home  at  2445 
South  Franklin  street,  where  he 
lives  with  his  parents.  She  sees 
that  he  is  safely  seated,  then  takes 
up  her  position  jwith  the  motorman 
until  they  arrive  at  their  destina- 
tion. 

The  same  routine  is  repeated  at 
night  and  on  the  Sunday  excursions 
they  take  into  the  country,  and 
Helga  never  loses  her  way. 

Hoffman  has  a  permit  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  take  the 
dog  aboard  its  coaches,  and  he  has 
had  her  as  far  as  Washington  and 
New  York. 

"If  I  didn't  know  myself,  I'd  know 
from  Helga's  actions  when  we'd 
reached  the  country,"  Hoffman  de- 
clared. "She's  much  happier  and 
freer  in  the  country.  Even  when  we 
go  to  one  of  the  city  parks,  she 
frisks  about." 


''KERENS  YOUR  HAT,  MASTER" 


Ledger  Photo 

Helga,  one  of  the  German  shepherd  dogs  trained  to  aid  the 
blind,  performs  one  of  her  daily  duties  for  her  master,  Eddie 
Hoffman,  blind  proprietor  of  a  cigar  and  candy  newsstand  in  the 
east  wing  of  the  City  Hall  courtyard.  Helga  is  Hoffman's  con- 
stant companion  and  guide 


He  dropped  his  handkerchief  just 
in  front  of  the  stand.  Almost  be- 
fore it  reached  the  groimd,  Helga 
pounced  on  it,  took  it  in  her  mouth 
and  handed  it  back  to  him. 

"She  does  that  with  anything 
that  I  happen  to  drop,  whether  it's 
a  handkerchief,  my  hat  or  money 
— thank  you,  Helga."  He  reached  out 
his  hand  and  Helga  gi'avely  gave 
him  her  paw. 

Helga  is  Hoffman's  night  watch- 
man, too,  always  sleeping  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed.  In  fact,  the  only 
time  she  can  be  persuaded  to  leave 
him  is  when  she  sees  a  cat. 

"I  never  let  her  go  out  alone  for 
that  reason,"  he  explained. 

"If  I  did,  there  wouldn't  be  a  cat 
or  kitten  left  in  the  neighborhood. 
But  chasing  cats  is  about  the  only 
fault  she  has,  and  I  guess  her  dis- 
like of.  them  is  only  natural." 


DOG  GUIDES 'for  BLIND 
DISCUSSED  AT  PARTY 

Nearly  100  blind  psrsons  of  Buffalo 
attendeci  a  HaT!5we*e'ii  party  Friday 
evening  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind,  52 
Maple  street. 

The    prokram;  consisted    of    games, 

dancing,  art  impromptu  entertainment, 
and  a  talk  by  Edgar  Goehle  on  the 
"Seeing  Eye"  camp  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  where  dogs  to  guide  blind  per- 
sons are  trained.  Doughiiutsi  and 
cider  were  served  during  the  evening. 
Miss  Edna  Stainton,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  asspciation,  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  party. 
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Broken-Hearted  Blind  Man  Rejoices 

When  One  Old  Friend  Returns 

and  Hopes  Other  Is  Found 


STRAYED   FROM    BLIND   MASTER 
Th:s  shows  Jack,  vhite  English  bull  terrier,  \»-ith  John  L.  Johnson,  his  mas- 
ter.    Johnson  -is  blind  and  is  mourningr  the  loss  of  Queenie,  Jack's  mate, 

who  is  Ttiissing. 

4-    — 

BEST  SURGICAL  CARE 


With  that  helpless  feeling  known 
ooly  to  the  blind  when  they  sufiEer  the 
loss  of  a  friend  and  guide,  John  L. 
Johnson,  54-year-old  blind  man  of  16 
Dartmouth  place.  South  End,  stood 
before  Sergeant  William  Donovan  in 
the  East  Dedham  street  station  yes- 


They  were  more  than  does  to  him, 
be  said,  heartbrokenly.  They  were  his 
trusted  fner.ds  and  guides  since  he 
lost  his  eyesight  several  years  ago. 
Both  were  English  bull  terriers,  one 
•  and  one  4  years  old.  Jack,  the  older 
4og,  had  been  struck  by  a  taxicab, 
■ome  years  back  and  in  spite  of  the 
pressure  of  hard  times  Johnson  spent 
terday  and  reported  the  loss  of  his  j  |»  to  have  his  broken  bones  reset  and 

to  give  him  the  best  of  medical  atten- 
tion. 


two  dogs. 
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l«a<l   h>m   about  on   a  leash.     So    well 
i41d   shr    respond    to    bis    teaching    that 

"ta   a   »' — ■"    'IP    was   able    to    take 

4«lly  w  ■    the  South  End,   tug- 

ging O!,  leash  for  a  left  turn 

•nd  twice  t.:  a  right.  Through  the 
mase  of  evenii.g  traffic  she  led  her 
Blaster  each  night  and  he  trusted  her 
JmpUi.  tly  to  get  him  safely  past 
dangerous   street   intersections. 

GeU  His  Old  Pal  Back  Again 

Yesterday,  the  rear  gate  Icad.ng  from 
the  yard  of  Johnson's  home  waa 
opened,  by  some  passing  children  he 
thinks,  and  the  two  dogs  scampered 
out   ar.d   disappeared. 

Before  Johnson  had  finished  telling 
Sergeant  Donovan  of  his  loss.  Patrol- 
man Louis  Neiderberger  arrived  lead- 
li)g  "Jack"'  who  had  been  found  on 
Beacon  street  and  turned  over  to  him 
t«  be  restored  to  the  owner.  Both  dog 
and  mafter  were  overjoyed  and  an  af- 
fectionate reunion  was  staged  before 
the  desk  in  the  station  house. 

J'hrough  a  Post  reporter  who  hap- 
pened in  at  this  time,  Johnson  made 
a  wistful  plea  for  Post  readers,  who 
have,  located  so  many  lost  dogs  in  the 
past,  to  be  on  the  watch  for  Queenie, 
a  white  English  bull  terrier  with  a 
black  mark  on  each  hip  who  is  dog 
and  pal  and  eyes  to  his  worried  mas- 
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DOG  GIVES  JOY 
TO  BLIND  MAN 

Lost   "Queenie"   Restored 
I  by  Taxi  Driver 


The  happiest  man  in  Boston  last 
night  was  the  claim  of  John  L.  John- 
son, 54-year-old  blind  man  of  16  Dart- 
mouth place.  South  End,  whose  pet 
dog  and  guide  after  a  night  of  wander- 
ing was  returned  to  him  by  Joseph 
Schlossberg.  taxicab  driver  of  1S3  Canal 
street.  North  End,  who  had  read  John- 
son's appeal  in  the  Post. 

With  both  "Queenie"  and  "Jack,"  his 
pals  and  eyes,  frisking  at  his  feet  in 
joy  at   the   reuni  n   expressed 

his    thanks    to    s  -      the    Post, 

and   Strptant   W  "van   of   the 

East  Dedham  street  ^laiion,  whom  he 
termed  the  most  sympathetic  officer  in 
Boston.  .V  Irt'k  will  be  made  for  tile 
gate,  he  said,  and  both  dogs  will  be 
forced  to  .'••••k  clo.se  home  in  the 
f'lture. 
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lind  WomsilJtP 
"Present  Trained 
o^  to  Sightless 


By  ALICE   RYAN   ROOD 

NEAEP  to^^Oie  hearts  of  the  twenty  members  of  the  East 
Bay  Club  of  Blind  Women  is  the  work  of  the  Interna- 
tional Seeing  Eye,  an  organization  training  police  dogs  to 
be  friends  and  leaders  of  those  deprived  of  sight. 

This  club  of  blind  women  in  the  past  three  weeks  has 
raised  $425  to  provide  a  dog  for  some  sightless  person  and 
formal  presentation  of  the  fund  will  be  made  December  17 
to  Mrs.  Blanche  Eddy,  trustee  of  the  Western  Seeing  Eye 
Fellowship,  at  a  meeting  of  the  East  Bay  Club  with  Mrs. 
Hervey  Hoskins,  president,  presiding. 

Mrs.  Eddy  has  recently  received  the  sum  of  $225  as  a  con- 
tribution from  the  Eastbav  Section,*  -—7"'       ,  . ,    „„^„  ~»> 

Fifteen  dogs  were  turned  over  tc 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  ^jj^a  naen  and  women  in  class« 
and  $50  from  the  Bi-Counties  Fed-     conducted    In     San    Franc3i>-^o     ..rk 

Berkeley  two  years  ago  and  t:ier< 
are  now  14  applications  on  file  foi 
dogs,  from  persors  living  as  faj 
south  as  Escondido  and  lo  Port- 
land In  the  north.  Many  live  ir 
the  bay  region. 

Mrs.  Edgar  N.  Pickering,  pas< 
president  of  Alameda  County  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  and  Mrs. 
A.  "W.  Cloud,  past  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Federation  are 
among  the  many  clubwomen  givin? 
their  assistance  In  raising  neede 
funds. 


eration  which  takes  in  federated 
clubs  of  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne 
Counties.  This  is  the  second  con- 
tribution to  the  fund  by  the  bi- 
counties  clubs. 

Mrs.  Eddy  is  a  past  presideiit  of 
the  East  Bay  Club  of  Blind  Women 
and  was  the  first  woman  to  obtain 
a  Seeing  Eye  dog  and  first  person 
west  of  the  Mississippi  to"  be 
led  by  one.  Her  dog  is  Beda, 
and  is  a  familiar  sight  on  streets 
here  and  at  the  many  club  meet- 
ings  attended    by    his    mistress. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Alameda 
District  and  Alameda  County  Fed- 
erations, of  which  the  East  Bay 
Club  of  Blind  Vfomen  is  a  member, 
Mrs.  Eddy  announced  the  arrival 
in  the  near  future  of  a  class  of 
eight  trained  German  Shepherd 
dogs.  These  are  now  en  route  from 
Mt.  Pellerin,  Switzerland,  from  the 
Fortunate  Fields  kennels  of  Mrs 
Dorothy  Harrison  Eiistis,  head  o\ 
the  international  Seeing  Eye.  Thej 
lare  being  shipped  to  Morristown 
New  Jersey,  American  headquar- 
ters, according  to  W.  H.  Ebeling 
head  of  the  Seeing  Eye  organiza- 
tion  for  the   entire  country. 

In  order  that  blind  persons  desir 
ous  of  obtaining  dog  leaders  bu 
unable  to  pay  the  price  outright 
Mrs.  Eddy  is  continuing  as  trustee 
of  a  "Fellowship  fund,"  maintained 
to  raise  money  to  provide  dogs  fo 
those  needing  them.  The  Seein; 
Eye,  a  non-profit  organizatior 
turns  a  dog  over  here  at  the  cos 
of  $425.  Each  blind  person  receiv 
ing  these  canine  friends  is  require 
to  make  a  down  payment  of  $2 
and  a  small  monthly  sum  until  th. 
entire  sum  is  repaid. 

The  shipment  of  dogs  is  expecte( 
to  arrive  here  early  in  Januar; 
and  Mrs.  Eddy  Is  devoting  her  tim< 
to  obtaining  as  large  a  fund  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  the  payment.  Mrs 
Eddy  has  set  a  goal  of  16  dogs 
for  the  Oalifornia  blind  next  year. 


BLIND  LECTURER-TO 

AlD.BRAiLLE  FUND 
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TEUS  BOW  DOGS 
ARE  TRAINED  TO 
ASSIS^-BIIND 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustes  and  Col. 
Morris  Frank,  of  Seeing 
Eye  Corp.,  Addresses  Stu- 
dents of  The  Hill  School. 


DICK     CADMUS     ATTENDS 


students  of  The  Hill  School  last 
night  were  told  what  the  Seeing  Eye 
Corporation  Is  doing  to  make  life 
easier  and  happier  for  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  founder  of . 
this  unique  business  which  deals  j 
with  highly  trained  dogs  and  who 
is  the  financial  backer  of  the  cor- 
poration, addressed  the  preparatory 
school  students,  telling  them  how 
the  dogs  are  raised  and  trained  for 
the  work. 

Colonel  Morris  Frank,  of  Mor- 
ristown, N.  J.,  who  is  Mrs.  Eustis' 
business  manager,  related  many  in- 
teresting stories  of  the  inteUigence 
of  the  dogs  and  showed  motion  pic- 
tures of  a  dog  in  training.  Colonel 
I  Prank,  who  is  blind,  had  his  own 
dog  with  him  and  demonstrated  to 
the  students  from  the  stage  just 
how  the  animal  works. 

Dick  Cadmus,  who  has  a  dog 
from  the  Seeing  Eye  Corporation 
was  in  the  audience  with  his  dog 
and  reference  was  made  to  Cadmus' 
animal. 

Mrs.  Eustis  breeds  the  German 
Shepherds  on  her  estate  at  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland,  and  supervises 
their  preliminary  training.  She 
then  ships  them  to  Morristown,  N. 
J.,  where  their  training  is  completed 
and  they  are  turned  over  to  their 
masters.  Thus  far  Mrs.  Eustis  had 
provided  100  dogs  to  blind  persons 
in  this  country. 


Col.  Frank  and  Trained  Guide  Dos 

to   Be   Here    Tuesday — Movies 

to  Be  Shown. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
educationally  valuable  lectures 
which  has  come  to  Bethlehem  for 
a  long  time  will  be  that  given  by 
Col.  Morris  S.  Prank  and  Mrs. 
Harrison  Eustis  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning at  8  o'clock  in  the  Moravian 

Semuiary  and  College  for  Women  ,  Colonel  Prank  fs '  vice~  presiaeni, 
Chanel.  The  lecture  Is  suonsored  !of  the  Seeing  Ej'e.  of  Morristown 
by  the  Junior  Woman's  Club  and  is  IN.  J.,  which  works     for     the     re- 


open to  all  ncople  interested  in 
woi'k  of  the  blind,  with  special  in- 
vitations to  members  of  Bethle- 
hem service  clubs. 

Colonel  Prank,  who  is  blind, 
speaks  from  experience  on  the  val- 
uable aid  which  the  trained  and 
educated  police  dog  provides  to  the 
unfortunate  citizens' Who  have  lost 
their  sight.  He  will  be  accom- 
panied by  his  dog.  Buddy,  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  German  Shepherd. 
Who  guides  him.  warning  him 
impending  danger  or  pitfalls. 


habilitation  of  the  blind  through 
the  use  of  dog  guides  and  through 
scientific    research    approaches. 

Mrs.    Harrison    Eustis,    president  | 
of  the  Seeing  Eye,  will  also  make 
an   address,   and  will   show  moving 
picture  slides  on  the  traimng  and  ' 
education  of  the   dogs  to  -serve  as  ' 
guides   to   their    blind   masters.  ' 
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The  'Sceiug  Eye^  Trains  Do^is 
To  Serve  as  Guides  for  Blind 

Institution  at  Morrislown,  N.  J.,  Inspired  by 
Trnnesjitr  Youth;  Animul  With  'High  Grade 
Intelhgence"  Finishes  Course  in  Three  Months 

By  Amy  MacMaster 

The  Seemg  E>e.  a  schcxjl  for  the  educating  of  dogs  as  guides  to  the 
blind,  has  passed  its  century  mark.  Over  a  hundred  of  its  dog  graduates 
are  now  in  the  field,  guiding  and  protecting  blind  masters,  assisting  them 
in  the  living  of  self-supporting  lives. 

The  school  was  founded  in  1929  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  but  since  May  of 
this  year  its  headquarters  have  been  in  Morristown,  N,  J.  A  sister  school 
for  the  training  of  instructors  for  dog  schools  of  this  kind  is  situated  in 
Vevey,  Switzerland,    Mrs.  Harrison-  


I 


EustJs  is  president  of  both  institu- 
tions. 

The  Inspiration  for  the  founding  of 
the  Seeing  Eye  was  the  publication  of 
an  article  by  Mrs.  Eustis  on  the  work 
of  dogs  for  the  blind  in  Germany.  But 
the  original  Idea  of  organizing  the 
•  school  came  from  Morris  Frank,  a  ; 
twenty-year-old  boy  of  Nashville,  i 
blind  since  his  sixteenth  year,  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Eustis  saying 
that  he  would  like  to  test  out  a  guide 
dog  under  American  conditions  and  If 
the  dog  worked  successfully  he  wished 
to  organize  a  non-profit-making  school 
In  America  to  make  guide  dogs  avail- 
able to  American  blind  people. 

Morris  Prank  arrived  in  Switzerland 
early  in  1928,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Mrs.  Eiistis  and  Instructors  from 
the  German  Shepherd  Dog  Society  of 
Potsdam  made  a  study  of  the  methods 
of  education  of  the  dog  and  the  bllnc 
and  the  difficulties  to  be  encounterec 
in  the  work.  He  returned  to  this 
country  alone  with  his  dog — traveling 
without  a  human  guide  for  the  first 
time  In  his  life — and  made  a  tour  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  East  and  the 
little  country  villages  of  his  own  State 
of  Tennessee. 

KstablKhet  Institution 

Six  months  later  he  reported  by  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Eustis  that  he  had  found 
the  dog  successful  under  all  conditions 
of  traffic,  and  as  a  result  he  had  Inter- 
ested a  number  of  blind  people  in  the 
establishing  of  a  dog  guide  school. 
Thereupon,  as  quickly  as  possible,  suit- 
able dogs  were  procured  and  the  first 
1  class  of  the  Seeing  Eye  began  Its 
training. 

It  takes  three  months  for  the  Seeing 
Eye  to  train  the  dogs  and  four  weeks 
to  train  the  blind  men  In  how  to  use 
the  ^gs.  A  class  has  from  four  to  six 
or  more  blind  people,  with  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  dogs.  The  first 
cUsa  of  the  tchool  was  made  up  of  six 
men  rir.d  o;."^  'j.oman  and  their  dORS. 


The  dogs  used  are  all  German 
shepherd  dogs — dogs  of  the  breed  which 
with  a  different  kind  of  training  have 
come  to  be  known  as  German  police 
dogs.  They  are  large  enough  to  be 
able  to  control  their  masters  phys- 
ically in  moments  of  danger  and  at  the 
same  time  not  so  large  as  to  be  un- 
wieldy or  demand  enormous  quan- 
tities of  food.  They  vary  In  age  from 
fourteen  months  to  three  years  at  the 
time  their  training  begins.  And  the 
average  dog  will  be  in  actual  use  with 
his  sightless  master  for  from  six  to 
nine  years. 

The  task  of  the  dog  guide  Is  one 
which  calls  for  a  high  grade  of  dog 
intelligence.  The  dog  must  be  able 
to  recognize  and  respond  readily  to 
several  simultaneous  commands  when 
it  is  safe  to  do  so  and  disobey  promptly 
those  same  commands  when  obedlencej 
would  mean  danger  for  his  master. 
There  are  numerous  instances  inl 
which  the  masters  owe  their  lives  and 
soundness  of  their  bones  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  dogs. 

Dog  Saves  Fifteen  Lives 

A  dog  in  Pittsburgh,  for  instance, 
brought  his  master  and  fifteen  other 
blind  men  safely  out  of  a  burning 
broom  shop.  In  Morristown,  shortly 
before  the  opening  of  the  school, 
eight  blind  people  staying  in  a  hotel 
with  their  dogs  were  saved  from  burn- 
ing to  death  by  the  dogs  giving  the 
fire  alarm  and  pulHng  their  masters 
to  safety.  In  Philadelphia  recently  a 
blind  man  and  his  dog  guide  were 
crossing  Broad  Street  when  an  auto- 
mobile came  tearing  down  upon  them. 
In  a  flash,  the  dog  was  on  his  hind  legs, 
throwing  his  full  weight  back  upon 
his  master  and  forcing  him  to  a  dead 

tttOO. 


I'hr  education  of  thr  doc  guide  Is 
based  upon  a  knowledjze  of  Hnlmal 
pnycholoRy.  The  lnstructioi\  is  divided 
into  three  .stages.  The  first  consists 
of  a  seeing  Instructor  working  the  dog 
day  after  day  over  a  given  route 
through  city  streets  until  the  dog 
knows  It  by  heart  and  has  learned  to 
take  care  of  any  situation  that  may 
arise.  The  dog  wears  a  special  harness 
with  a  8cmi-stlff  U-shapcd  handle 
through  which  t  s  every  movement  and 
rcnction  is  conveyed  to  his  master's 
hand.  The  first  stage  covers  about 
three  months  and  wlien  It  Is  finished 
the  dog  goes  at  a  fast  walk  so  that 
the  .slackening  in  his  gait  for  an  ob- 
stacle Is  Instantly  felt  through  the 
semi-rigid  handle  of  his  harness. 

Pulls  Back  at  Curbs 

For  curbs  he  pt^lls  back  and  stands 
still  so  that  his  master  can  find  the 
edge    with    his    cane;    for   steps,    ap- 
proaching traffic  and  all  obstacles  bar-  I 
ring  progress  he  sits  down;  for  trees, 
letter  boxes,  scaffoldings,  awnings  or 
pedestrians   he   leans   away  from   his 
man  who  follows  the  pull  and  so  Is ' 
led  safely  around.    He  knows  the  direc- 
tion commands  of  "left,"  "right"  and  j 
"forward"  and  picks  up  anything  his  | 
master  drops.  i 

"The  second  stage  begins  with  the 
dog  being  turned  over  to  his  blind  mas- 
ter," Mrs,  Eustis  says.  "The  dog  now 
turns  instructor  and  over  the  route  he 
knows  so  well  he  teaches  his  master 
how  to  follow  his  signals.  The  third 
and  final  stage  begins  when,  master 
and  dog  working  perfectly  as  a  unit, 
the  master  takes  over  the  command 
and  directs  the  dog  to  lead  him  where 
he  wants  to  go.  For  example,  knowing 
that  to  arrive  at  his  destination  he 
I  must  turn  right  at  the  steps  of  his 
I  house  and  go  ahead  four  blocks,  etc., 
he  gives  his  dog  the  direction  com- 
mand 'right'  and  the  dog,  turning , 
right,  keeps  on  in  that  direction,  the 
master  counting  the  curbs  as  his  dog 
indicates  them,  until  he  comes  to  the  i 
fourth  block,  when  he  gives  the  com- 
mand 'left,'  etc.  A  workman  who  leads 
a  routine  life  will  be  led  by  his  dog 
after  the  third  or  fourth  day  without  | 
further  commands."  | 

Doctor  Attends  School 

The  school  counts  among  its  alumni  j 
men  in  a  variety  of  walks  in  life.  One,  ■ 
a  physician   blinded   in  a  laboratory 
accident,  has  organized  work  for  the 
blind  In  his  home  state  and  Is  now 
planning  to  resume  his  medical  prac-  i 
tice.     Another,   a  missionary   blinded  ' 
by  infection  In  Egypt,  has  made  him- 
self into  a  successful  insurance  man. 
A  third,  formerly  a  railroad  conductor, 
has  set  up  a  news-stand.    A  clergyman 
Is  back  at  his  parish  work,  a  switch- 
board operator  has  returned  to  his  old 
occupation  and  also  is  working  over- 
time   on    a    newspaper    subscription 
list,  a  day  laborer  is  now  studying  in 
night  school. 

As  to  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
dog  guide  school,  Mrs.  Eustis  says: 


"My  eyes  were  opened  to  what  a  dog 
(could  mean  to  a  blind  man  by  Morris 
[Prank.  He  was  resting  one  day  after 
I  training  and  I  heard  him  laugh  for 
I  the  first   time;    then   he   said,    'Mrs. 

Eustis,  I've  kept  a  smile  on  my  face 
jfor  five  years  because  I  had  to,  and 
I  now  I  can  laugh  because  I  want  to.'  ^ 

That's  what  his  dog  had  done  for  him." 

Dogs  Used  During  War 

The  training  of  dogs  for  the  use  of 
blind  people  is  not  a  new  thing.  As 
early  as  1819,  Johann  Wllhelm  Klein, 
founder  of  the  Institute  for  the  Train- 
ing of  the  Blind  at  Vienna,  published 
'a  book  which  dealt  to  some  length 
with  methods  of  training  dogs  as 
guides  and  methods  of  training  blind 
men  to  use  the  dogs  so  trained.  The 
information  given  in  this  book  was 
reprinted  in  Berlin,  1929. 

The  modern  scientific  training  of  dog 
guides,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a 
result  of  the  World  War.  During  the 
war  Dr.  Gerhard  Stalling,  of  Olden- 
burg, Germany,  headed  a  society  which 
trained  search  dogs  for  use  in  the 
German  army.  As  the  war  progressed 
there  was  added  the  training  of  dogs  as 
guides  for  the  war-blinded.  In  1916 
the  society,  under  Dr.  Stalling,  founded 
the  first  permanent  school  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  educating  dogs  as  guides  to 
the  blind.  At  the  present  time  Ger- 
many has  in  use  more  than  4,000  dog 
guides.  And  they  guide  not  merely  the 
blind  but  the  blind  and  deaf,  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  even  the  blind 
with  one  leg  and  one  arm  gone. 

Dogs  trained  in  the  Vevey  School  are 
being  used  in  Prance  and  Italy. 

Pirst  and  only  school  of  its  kind  in 
America,  the  Seeing  Eye  has  its  dogs 
scattered  all  over  the  land,  a  majority 
of  them  in  large  cities.  Because  of  the 
complexity  of  metropolitan  traffic  there 
are  as  yet  few  of  the  dogs  in  New  York 
City.  One  is  the  guide  of  a  woman 
connected  with  a  national  social  or- 
ganization, two  are  with  the  local  asso- 
ciation for  the  blind,  and  one  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  a  newstand.  And 
Morris  Prank,  now  aged  twenty-three, 
has  traveled  to  New  York  from  Morris- 
town  alone  with  his  dog  to  attend  a 
week  this  summer  to  attend  a  course 
course  of  lectures  at  the  New  School 
Qf  Social  Research. 


Tea  Planned  Iq 
PiHcFal^Dogs 
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llace   Alexander   toj 

iTea  Gardens  in  Her 

Next    Wednesday ' 


Mrs.  Wallace  Alexander  will  open 
the  tea.  house  in  the  gardens  of  her 
Jiome  in  Piedmont  for  a  benefit 
bridge  tea  dn  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 14,  the  affair  to  benefit  the 
"Seeing  Eye,"  an  organization  de- 
voted to  ^  the  rehabilitation  of  the  I 
TSHrid.  VThis  group  endea!vors  to  as- 
sist tije  blind  by  providing  them 
with  eyes— those  oif  faithful  trained 
dog  guides. 

Eight. of  these  dogs  will  arrive 
Ironi  Fortunate  Fields,  Switzer- 
land, in  January,  and  It  is  toward  1 
the  purchase  and  subsequent  train-  \ 
In-s- of- these  dogs  with  blind  peo-r  j 
pie  that  the  money  from  the  bridge 
party  will  go. 

The  benefit  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  small  affairs  to  be  given  for  this 
cause.  Those  in  charge  of  next 
Wednesday's  affair  are  Mrs. 
Charles  Cox  (Margaret  Mount), 
chairman,  assisted  by  Mrs.  G'.  M. 
Reich,  Miss  Louise  Parcells,  Miss 
Ruth  Sweetland  and  Miss  Martha 
Cox. 

Among  those  who  have  taken 
tables,  ^re  Mesdames:  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Babue,  Mrs.  Ernest  Sweetland, 
Mrs-  Wallace  Alexander,  Miss  Helen 
Corder,  Miss  Barbara  Leet,  Mrs. 
Pierre  Fontaine,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Mich- 
aels and  Mrs.  Madison  Ralph 
Jones. 

The  first  party  will  be  limited  to 
CO  gu«stsi  as  the  Alexander  tea 
house  will  accommodate  players  at 
15  tables.' 
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l>Und  men  au«l  women  at 
Home   for   the   Blind   at 

T«>:kei?f^  have  Joined  the  ranks 
tf  those  "seeing*"  tiieir  wa^-  about 
the   country.      Most    of    them    pre- 

ivlously  a'»e  had   to  feel  their  way 

!  with  canes,  or  be  led  by  compaji- 
lons.  Thear  •'eyes'  are  eight 
German  shepard  dogs,  trained  in 
Switzerland  and  dist;iibuted  in  this 

*■  country  by  ih?  Ameican  Seeing 
Eye.  Each  of  the  persons  who 
now  rely  upon  their  dogs  to  'see' 
theoi  aSwut,  spent  a  month  learn- 
ing how  to  follow  the  dogs.  They 
are  taken  through  the  maze  of 
metropolitan  traffic  with  a  suie- 
ness  surpassed  only  by  a  normal 
individual. 


mi  eiGNTs 


No  more  will  blind  persons  be 
forced  to  walk  home  and  be  refused' 
admittance  to  streetcars  because 
they  are  accompanied  by  unmizzled, 
Uncrated  "seeing  eye"  dogs,  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  ruled  today. 

On    complaints    of    many    blinds 

persons  that  they  were  refused  rides 

on   streetcars,   the   commission   or-' 

dered  that  dogs  and  other  animals 

"mo  carried  must  be  crated  or  muzzled, 

' except — 

"Trained     dogs,    when     guiding 
blind  persons,  may  be  carried  with- 
ont  crate  or  muzzle." 
;      A    single    carfare    hereafter   will 
f  carry  both  the  blind  person  and  the 
^^eeing  eye"  dog. 


T)ofis  May  Lead 
^ITuU  111  Cafes 


rBlLwi  person."?  g\uded  by  aogs,  of 
hio^i  there  are  nearly  a  score  In 
San  Francl.sco.  will  not  henceforth 
be  barred  from  cafes  and  restau- 
rants. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gelger.  director  of  public 
health,  has  instructed  T.  P.  Lydon, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  food  and 
milk,  to  suspend  enforcement  of  the 
department's  regulations  barring 
dogs  from  eating  places  when  ac- 
comppnying  blind  persons. 
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Eight  Shepherd  Dogs 
WilUJ^J^lind  Here 

Eight  German  shepherd  dogs  are 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  Berkeley  to- 
moiTow   for  a  month's    instruction 
as    the    "eyes"    of    seven    men    and" 
one    girl— all    blind. 

The  dogs  are  being  imported  by 
the  local  organization  of  the  "See- 
ing Ej'e"  movement,  and  will  be 
instructed,  with  their  new  owners, 
as  leaders.  The  organization,  it 
v/as  pointed  out  yesterday,  uses  the 
Seeing  Eye  Fellowship  Fund  to 
purchase  the  dogs,  whicl'  cost  S425 
each  to  bring  here.  The  fellow- 
ship is  a  revolving  fund,  replen- 
ished as  the  blind  make  payments 
on  their  dogs. 

Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Clayburgh,  15 
Cherry  street,  is  a  member  of  the 
local  committee  of  the  organiza- 
tion. ^ 

Pl.fr,  -Ifr,   J?S-^ 

'Seeing  Eyes' 
Aid  Reunion 

Blind   Hold   Dinner   Meeting 

With  Help  of  German 

Shepherd  Dogs 

Led  by  thehr  trained  German 
shepherd  dogs,  20  members  of  the 
Western  "Seeing  Eye"  Dog  Owners* 
Association  altanded  tlte  Ihh'd  an- 
nual dinner  and  reunion  of  the  or- 
ganization at  the  Clift  hotel,  Mon- 
day night. 

Reginald  White  of  Stockton,  who 
was  accompanied  by  "Wickee,"  was 
elected  president  of  the  Western  As- 
sociation for  the  third  term. 

"One  of  the  greatest  victories  for 
our  association,"  said  Mr.  White, 
"has  been  the  revocation  of  the 
health  ordinance  prohibiting  "seeing 
eye"  dog»  to  accompany  their 
masters  aJ»d  mistresses  into  restaur- 
ants, hotek  and  food  stores  in  San 
Francisco.^ 


BENEFIT  DANCE  TO  BUY 

BLIND  MAN  A  DOG 


A  benefit  danje  to  secure  a  German 
Shephard  lead  dog  for  Gus  Wachhaus, 
Jr.,   blind   man   of   230     West     Centre 
street,  will  be   held  at  Maher's   audi- 
torium, Wednesday,  April  26.     Friends 
of   Mr.  Wachhaus   have  rallied  to  his 
[Support,   and  enough  money   is  hoped 
to  be  realized  to  secure  the  dog,  which 
[is  especially  trained   to  guide   persons 
while  walking  In  traffic. 
I     Gus   Wachlwus   Is   widely   known  in 
Shenandoah.    He  has  been  blind  since 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  losing  his 
sight  through   Illness.     He  has  studied 
at  schools  for  the  blind  at  Overbrook, 
Philadelphia,  and  Watertown,  Mass.  He 
Is  a  piano  luner  by  trade,  and  an  ex- 
pert at  caning  chairs.     Gus  Is  able  to 
find  his  way  about  with  little  assist- 
ance, but  it  is  while  crossing  street  in- 
tersections   or    passing    through   heavy 
traffic  that  his  life  Is  endangered. 

If  onough  money  can  be  secured  at 

the  benefit  dance,  Mr.  Wachhaus  will 

go  to  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  a  school 

Is  established  to  trahi  blind  folks  with 

practical  experience  with  the  German 

Shepherd    dogs,    whose    intelligence    in 

protecting  the  unforunate  blhid  is  al- 

I  most  human.    Many  of  Mr.  Wachhaius's 

j  friends  are  rallyhig  to  his  support.    P. 

jj.  Maher,  owner  of  Maher's  auditorium, 

'has  donated  the  hall  gratis,  and  Paul 

j  Zimmerman    and    his    orchestra    liave 

'  generously      donated      their      musical 

'  servlcec. 


Seeing  Eye  Dog 
Group  to  Meet 

The  third  annual  reunion  of  the 
western  Seeing  Eye  Dog  Owners' 
Association  will  be  held  tonight  at 
Clift  Hotel,  when  a  score  of  Ger- 
man Shepherd  dogs  v/ill  lead  their 
blind  masters  and  mistresses  to  a 
meeting  syid  di'incr.  The  do-  ■  flail 
not  be  brrred  from  the  festivi/iss, 
but  will  maintain  their  places  at 
their  masters'  feet. 
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PREPARE  FOR  CAREERS    ™ 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  careers,  despite  handicap  of  bimdnajy.. 
«re  pictured  above  with  German"  sKepherd 
idogs  which  iWf%  "gsngyj^i  to  gjttjdg^^tbffni. 


Hilda  Isles  is  pictured  at  left  with  "Ernia" 
and  Richard  Hajrs,  22,  with  "Leda."  Miss 
Isles  plans  to  be  public  speaker.  Hays  is 
ready  to  tackle  anything. —Post-Enquirer  photq^^ 
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Christensen  Tells  of  Unique  Worf 
forJBlinibv  "Eye"  Dogs 


*^  Ono  of  thp  flrst  trainerl  "eye- 
doRs"  to  c'lMiif  to  America  visited 
I/U  ViTiK'  oil  Tui'siiay,  aiui  iiis 
mast  IT  was  a  cuest  spieaker  at  I^a 
Venio  C'ollcL'e  aiui  :it  tlu'  I.ioiis 
club,  aiiil  iator  at  the  Lincoln 
scluml.  Alnio,  this  famous  "cyc- 
dofT."  came  I'rom  Germany,  wliicli 
was  ihe  liist  countiy  to  place  those 
wondeil'iil  do^s  at  the  service  of 
their  blirul  soldiers  and  citizens. 

When  Almo  h'd  his  blind  master, 
W.   A.  Clii  i.'stensen,  a  Los  Angeles 
business    man,    up   the   front  stt^ps 
and   to   tile    platform   of    1^  Verne 
College  aviditorium,  where  his  mas- 
ter aildressed  tlie  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body,  it  was  probably  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  college 
that  the   members  of  that  institu- 1 
tion    have    had    an   opportunity   to  j 
view  a  blind  man  seeing-  thru  thhe  ■ 
eyes  of  a  dog'.  j 

Almo  was  bred  in  Germany  and 
graduated  for  the  police  service  at 
the  age  of  18  months,  and  served 
six   month.s   in    the    police   service., 
Becau.'ie     of   his   special   qualifica- 
tions to  serve  as  the  eyes  of  some ; 
Wind  person,  he  was  released  from 
the  police  service  and  educated  to 
become     an     eye  dofv.       He     was 
brought    to    Los    Angeles    for    Mr.  \ 
Chri.stenson  by   his   trainer.       Thai 
thought  of  training  dogs  to  serve ' 
blind   men  originated  in  the  mind  ' 
of  a  wounded  soldier,  formerly  an  | 
animal  trainer,  as  he  saw  the  dif-  J 
ficulty    under    which    men    labored ' 

who  had  been  blinded  in  the  war. 

The  work  of  an  eye  dog  is  to  lead 
his  master  up  and  down  steps,  in 
and  out  of  buildings  and  along 
crowded  sidewalks  and  across 
streets  safely  thru  perilous  traffic. 
These  dogs  must  be  of  -the  high- 
est canine  intelligence,  courage  and 
fidelity,  and  18  months  of  age  be- 
fore being  trained  for  the  eye  dog 
service.  It  requires  six  months  or 
longer  to  educate  them,  and  from 
two  weeks  to  thirty  days  to  train 
a  blind  person  to  use  one  of  thenv 

Almo  is  Mr.  Christensen's  con- 
stant  companion,  guide  and  protec- 
tor. He  is,  you  might  say,  his 
business  partner,  as  he  is  beside 
his  chair  in  his  office  daily,  accom- 
panies him  wherever  he  goes^ 
sleeps  beside  his  bed,  and  is  evei 
ready  at  any  time,  day  or  night,  to 
serve  his  human  friend. 

Once  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chrisi 
tensen  and  Almo  were  trapped  on 
the  top  floor  in  a  tire  that  destroy- 
ed two-thirds  of  the  famous  old 
Key  Route  Inn  at  Oakland,  Calif., 
Almo  was  the  means  of  saving 
their  lives  by  sniffing  his  vvay  thru 
the  smoke  and  flame-filled  corri- 
dors and  leading  them  to  a  window 
from  which  a  fire  escape  led.  They 
were  rescued  from  this  point  by  a 
fireman  and  citizens  just  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  prevent  their  being 
burned  to  death. 
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iGERMAN  DOG  WILL  FURNISH 
^  'EYES'  FOR  BLIND  JOURNALIST 

'T.*bilij  Trained  Shepherd,  Obtained  by  Ed  C.  Robbing,  Who  Has 
j       I     ^       Purchased  the  Southeast  Portland  Index. 


DOG  "EYES"  FOR  BLIND  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR 

Downtown  traffic  holds  no  terrors  for  Ed  C.  Robbins,  new  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Southeast  Portland  Index,  for  he  is  ably  and  safely  led 
about  the  ci  y  streets  by  "Trebia"  a  German  shepherd  trained  by  the 
"Seemg  Eye  corporation  to  gruide  the  blind.  The  two  are  shown  (above) 
preparing  to  cross  a  busy  downtown  intersectiqn.  vi"uve; 


DOGS  have  always  played  a  prom- 
inent and  popular  part  in  the 
news  of  the  day,  but  for  the 
first  time,  at  least  in  the  histoi-y  of 
Portland,  a  dog  is  to  have  an  active 
irole  in  the  publishing  of  a  news- 
paper. 

i  The  journalistic  canine  is  "Trebia," 
I  a  German  shepherd  trained  by  the 
"Seeing  Eye;i-*e*P<iEatior ,  to  lead  the 
.blind.  She-isowned  By  Ed  C.  Robbins, 
iwell-knjBwn  blind  newspaper  man  of 
!  the  Pa«s;fic  nortlp»«st,  who  has  pur- 
chased fth«sJSfiM*Reast  Portland  Index, 
and  will  furnish  the  "eyes"  for  the 
community  weekly  publication. 
I  Born  and  reared  in  the  special  "See- 
ing Eye"  kennels  in  Switzerland,  the 
two-year-old  shepherd  was  brought 
to  the  United  States  ia  December, 
trained  for  a  month  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  and  then  put  through  a  month's 
training  with  Mr.  Robbins  in  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

The  dog  leads  Mr.  Robbins  about 
the  city  and  in  crossing  intersections 
is  constantly  on  the  alert  foi'  auto- 
mobiles. When  one  approaches,  she 
stops  immediately  and  will  not  con- 
tinue until  the  vehicle  has  pa.^sed. 

"Trebia"  is  the  first  "Seeing-  Eye" 
dog  in  the  Pacific  northwest  and  un- 
derstands orders  given  in  English  and 


only  to  protect  her  owner,  but  also  to 
I  pick  up  any  object  he  might  di-op  and 
return  it  to  him.  A  special  pass  has 
been  given  Mr.  Robbins  by  the  Port- 
land Traction  company  permitting 
the  dog  to  ride  on  all  Portland  street 
cars  and  busses. 

Mr.  Robbins  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  newspaper  work,  hav- 
ing served  on  Portland  dailies  and  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Sumas, 
Wash.,  News. 

A  native  of  Portland,  Mr.  Robbins 
attended  Jefferson  high  school  and 
while  working  in  a  railroad  shop  dur- 
ing the  war  lost  his  eyesight  in  an 
accident.  Undaurited  by  the  physical 
handicap,  he  mastered  the  Braille  sys- 
tem of  reading  and  then  enrolled  at 
the  Oregon  Institute  of  Technology, 
He  entered  the  University  of  Oregon 
in  the  fall  of  1922  and  completed  the 
journalism  course  in  three  years. 

The  Index  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  Southeast  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and,  starting  with  the  next 
issue,  will  be  increased  from  six  to 
seven  columns.  Further  enlargement 
will  be  made  as  soon  as  such  a  move 
is  justified,  Mr.  Robbins  said.  Im- 
provement and  development  of  the 
community  will  be  the  slogan  of  the 
paper.  ^^ 
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proved  that  he  can  find  his  way 
about  in  a  strange  city  much  bet- 
ter than  most  human  beings. 
Blumenthal  arrived  here  a  few  days 

if^^  S  ^It'^  ^'*^  Reginald  White, 
1431  South  California  street,  new 
president  of  the  association 

y^'*®U^'"^  '"«  **»8^'  Wickee.  es- 
corted Blumenthal  to  his  homo 
irom    the    Southern   Pacific   depot. 


This  was  the  only  time  the  dog  had 
ever  been  over  the  route,  yet  yes- 
terday  he  guided  his  master  from 
White's  house  to  town  and  baclj 
without  once  having  trouble  of  any 
Idnd.  Blumenthal  reports  having 
an  enjoyable  time  "seeing  the 
town." 

Blumenthal  has  several  confec- 
tionary formulas  and  is  looking  for 
a  place  to  establish  a  business,  ac- 
cording to  White,  and  may  locate 
here.  Flou  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  "Seeing  Eye"  dogs,  according 
to  White. 


X  fcfch?S """"  "-^ '""'  ""*  *"»" "--  '•"'>^^- 

Flou,  the  German  shepherd  dog,* 

which  provides  the  "eyes"  for 
Ernest  Blumenthal  of  Oakland, 
past  president  of  the  Western 
"Seeing    Eye"    Users'    Association. 
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*  fk  (Mpsprpad  campaign  to  increase 
th^PusJ  of  the  Seeing  Eye  dog  by  the 
bllid,  was  launched  at  a  banquet 
Saturday  at  the  Wlilterotf<3n  Hotel. 
The  event  was  vinder  the  direction 
of  the  V/e.tcin  Seeln;^  E>-e  Owners" 
Association,  and  brought  together  a 
representative  gathering  of  public  of- 
ficials and  men  and  women  club  lead- 
ers, who  pledged  themselves  to  sup- 
port tile  event. 

Mrs.  Elford  Eddy,  past  president  of 
the  East  Bay  Club  of  Blind  Women, 
and  trustee  of  the  Revolving  Trust 
Fund,  said  the  Seeing  Eye  Dog  means 
emancipation  for  the  blind,  inas- 
much as  these  animals  have  been 
found  to  be  perfect  guides  for  those 
without  vision.  She  reported  that 
there  are  many  applicants  for  dogs 
which  can  be  acquired  through  a  re- 
volving fund  plan,  through  which 
the  applicant  can  pay  $25  down,  and 
a  dollar  a  month.  The  fund  is  to  be 
financed  by  public  subscription.  Tills 
arrangement  is  already  in  operation, 
and  requires  only  the  further  co- 
operation of  public  spirited  people 
to  become  completely  successful,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Eddy.  She  further 
stated  that  any  organization  or  fam- 
ily can  combine  In  donating  a  per- 
manent scholarship,  and  that  the 
Seeing  Eye  organization  was  a  strict- 
ly non-profit  organization. 

Letters  pledging  support  and  co- 
operation were  read  from  August 
Vollmer,  chief  of  police  of  Berkeley; 
Will  J.  FYench,  director  of  the  depart-, 
ment  of  industrial  relations;  Ralph  T. 
Fisher,  director  East  Bay  Safety  1 
Ck)uncil;  A.  E.  Brear,  American  Trust 
Co.,  and  J.  F.  Brereton,  executive  of 
Berkeley  TrafQc  Safety  Commission. 
SpeaJcers  Introduced 
The  presiding  officer  of  the  evening 
was  Ernest  Blumenthal,  who  owns 
the  Seeing  Eye  Dog  "Flu,"  of  For- 
tunate Fields,  the  only  European  dog 
in  the  Western  Seeing  Eye  orjanlza- 
tion.  Blumenthal  introduced  the 
following  speakers: 

I  Mesdames  Edgar  N.  Pickering,  pas* 
president  of  the  Alameda  County  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs;  N.  Mullins, 
past  president  Rockridge  Club;  Mar- 
ion Mayers,  acting  president  San 
Francisco  Council  of  Jewish  Women; 
Archibald  Cloud,  past  president  San 
Francisco  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  H.  C.  Usinger,  president  Ala- 
meda County  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Luther  Williamson,  president 
Northern  District  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs;  S.  S.  Ripley,  past 
president  Northern  District  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Club.=-.;  HaiTy  E.  Na- 
than, vice-president  East  Bay  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Clubs;  Louise  Pliillip* 
Conrad,  past  president,  College  Wom- 
an's Club;  Babette  Clayburg,  Ruth 
Quinan,  manager  Blindcraft  organi- 
zation of  San  Francisco;  G.  M.  Ruch 
and  Lina  Simons,  and  Mes.srs  Archi- 
bald Cloud,  Fiank  Berg  and  Prof.  G. 
M.   Ruch,  University  of  California. 

The  program  presented  Included 
vocal  numbers  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Jones,  and  piano  solo  by  Miss 
Berenice  La  Flamme. 


So  The  blind  May  See 
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„In  tlje  picture  above  shown  at  a  reunion  here  are,  left  to  right,  Keginald  "White  with  liis  dog,  "AVickee"; 
Daisy  O'Brien  of  BerlceleT.  formerly  of  Stocliton,  ^vitb  dog,  "Stena";  Ernest  Bloomenthal  of  Oakland, 
[frequently  visits  in  toivn,  with  dog,  "Flou." 


feeing  Eye 
DogsJieipto 


BliiidLk.T0M 


6ing:  pye"  dog  has  created 

a   isew  ffupvlC.   for   their  masters,   a 

ney  serfel  of  freedom,  ■without  fear. 

■Our  dogs  are  our  truest  friends," 

said    Reginald    White,    who    sat   in 

i  thR  office  and  beside  him  lay  his 
dog,  Wickee,  in  worshipful  admira- 
tion watching  his  every  move. 

'•These  dogs  feci  from  adoption, 
they  must  'mother'  us,  must  care 
for  our  every  desire.  It  makes  no 
difference     to     the     dog     whether 

j  we're  rich  or  poor,  sinner  or  saint, 

,  iliey  watch  for  onr  safety  and  are 
ioyal  until  death."     >tr.  "White  pats 

I  his  dog  with  pride  and  talks  to  her  ; 

j  ris   anolher  human,   asking  her   to  j 
please  pick  this  up  or  do  another 
thing.      "Wickee    responds    Immedi-  | 

'  .itely,  not  only  witii  a  sense  of  duty  ' 
hut  also  of  devotion.  i 


FREE  AND  SAFE 

|ten  you  have  ,  lost  your  sight 
f|QSf>»;can't  realize  the  helplessness 
and  the  embarrassment  of  receiv- 
1  ing  60  mucli  pity.  Tliere  was  al- 
'.vays  the  waiting  at  a,  street  cor- 
nor  for  someone  kind  enough  to 
;iss!st  you  across  the  street  or  de- 
pending on  people  to  guide  you. 
Xow  we  are  free  to  go  where  we 
\\  ish  and  know  Ave  are  safe." 

These  German  shepherd  dogs 
used  for  this  work  were  first  raised 
in  Fortunate  Fields,  Switzerland. 
They  are  taken  between  the  ages 
of    one    year    and    18    months    and 

igiven  regular  dog  intelligence  tests. 
If  they  pass  the  te.sts  they  are  put 
in  training  for  at  least  four  months. 
The  trainers  are  rare,  people  who 
not  only  have  the  iincanny  under- 
-t:!,nding  of  dog  psychology  but  also 
human  psychftlogy  aailr  have  the 
iliility  to  tifeni  thfl^wo  together. 
^;efore    these    ta^^  are    given    to 

'  'icir  biind  masters  they  are  teFter] 


in  traffic  by  their  instructors  wm 
blindfold  themselves. 

Morristown,  New  Jersey,  is  head- 
quarters for  United  States  "seeing 
eye"  dogs  and  Berkeley  is  the  dis- 
tributing school  for  these  dogs  on 
the  Pacific  coast.    ,  1 

TEST  APPLICANTS  J 

Upon  application  for  a  dog  the  ■; 
"Seeing     Eye"     Association     deter-  j 
mines    whether   the   applicant   has  | 
the  mental  ability,  physical  ability  , 
and   character  to  be  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  one  of  these 
valuable  animals.    The  applicant  Is 
then  trained  for  28  days  when  he  Is 
educated    to   understand   the   dogsr 
th6.  necessary  commands  and  what 
is    expected    of    him    In    care      and 
treatment  of  the  animals.  The  cost 
is    $42  5    dollars   with    ?25    as   first 
payment. 

The   applicant  is   given   one   dog 
in  his  training  and  if  he  is  unable 
to   get   along  with   this  animal   he 
is  trained  with  another.    If  this  dog 
is  not  satisfactory  he  is  tested  with 
another   and   if   the   animal   shows 
hostility  toward  the  applicant,  the 
trainer  decides  there  is  something  I 
wrong  with  the  man,  not  the  dogs,  i 
"For  every  human  emotion  there  is 
an  odor  given  off,"  said  Mr.  "White,  | 
"and   dogs  can  immediately  detect; 
I  an  unfriendly  feeling,  or  deceit. 

The  Pacific  Coast  has  a  "Seeing  ; 

'  Eye"    scholarship    fund    of    which , 

i  Mrs.    Alfred    Eddy    of    Berkeley   is ' 

,  tn/stee.      Through    her    efforts    In  '. 

raising    money    Mrs.    Eddy   Is    res-  , 

to  the  Pacific  Coast.    The  federated 

ponsible    for    bringing    these    dogs  , 

clubs    of   San    Francisco    and   Ala-  j 

meda  counties  liave  cooperated  to  ■ 

he'p  in  this  movement.  | 

CO-ORDINATION  NEEDED         ! 

Perfect    coordination    must    exist  j 
between  master  and  dog,  and  com-  ] 
plete  trust  must  be   placed  in  the 
dog  guide. 

After  our  talk  Mr,  White  took 
me  walking  with  him  and  Wickee. 
We  strode  along  at  a  fairly  good 
rate,  as  Wickee  is  used  to  her  mas- 
er's  long  steps  and  isn't  a  bit 
worried    about   a    woman    trying    o 
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Blind  Man  Aided 
""By  IJog"Tn  Tras/i 
Former  Resident 


ays.  blind  University 
a  student  struck  down 
itomobile  in  Berkeley 
after  his  "seeing  eye" 
do^  made  a  valiant  but  futile  sac- 
rifice to  save  him.  was  formerly  of 
Stockton.  He  suffered  bruises  and 
brain  concussion. 

In  1927  he  was  clawed  by  a  bear 
in  Golden  Gate  Park  and  lost  his 
ej-eslght.  For  two  years  he  lay  in 
a  hospital,  submitting  to  33  opera- 
tions on  his  face  and  body.  In  the 
hospital  he  learned  Braille  and 
tvpe  writing. 

"  Later  young  Hays  graduated 
from  the  Berkeley  School  for  the 
Blind  and  entered  the  University 
of  California.  He  planned  to  be- 
come a  chiropractor. 

The  accident  occurred  Thursday 
at  Shattuck  avenue  and  Channing 
way  Hays  was  led  by  his  "seeing 
eye"  German  shepherd  dog  when 
an  automobile  driven  by  Henry  R. 
C.  Jones  of  Berkeley  struck  him 
down.  The  dog  hurled  herself  at 
the  approaching  car  in  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  save  her  master.  Police 
are  quoted  as  reporting  Jones  had 
been  drinking. 

Hays  Is  said  to  have  repeated 
often  that  his  blindness  was  a 
"blessing  in  disguise." 

"Before  that  I  was  just  drifting 
—had  no  aim  in  life,"  he  said. 
"When  I  lost  my  sight  I  knew  I 
must  do  something." 


^. 


Aided  Scholarship  Fund 


^a^  "^  "  Morristown,  Uev/  Jersey 

. — .  April  28  ,    1933 

"■*-    Possibly  you  will  'be   interested  tn— 

knowing  that  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 

has   invited  Mrs.   Harrison  Eustis   to   speak  over 

its  Blue  Network  from  New  York,   Station  W  J  Z, 

at  4:45  P.   U.,   Eastern  Daylight  Saving  Time, 

Tuesday,   May  9,    on  the  work  of  The  Seeing  Eye 

in  training  German  shepherd  dogs  as  guides  for 

the  blind.       .,,   ^. 

;>tation      W.   J,   B. 


The  Seeing  Eye,   Incorporated 


id  her  '  Sccihq  l\u('' 
jave  an  interesting  talk  at 
pen  by  the  Santa  Clara 
n's  clubs  at  the  home  of 
as  the  first  woman  in  the 
onderfnl  dogs  which  have 
nd  from  place  to  place. 
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More  Than  100  American-Bred  Shepherds 
Trained  to  Guide  the  Blind  at  This  School 


Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  Pro- 
prietor and  Head  Mis- 
tress, Confers  Diplomas 
on  the  Graduates,  One 
oi  Whom  Has  Saved 
His  Master's  Life. 


By  MARJORIE   MtARS. 

FOURTEEN  months  is  the  age 
of  matriculation  for  the  pupils 
of  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis.  And 
the  term  is  three  months  at  her 
school,  "The  Seeing  Eye,"  in  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.,  where  graduates  get 
diplomas,  not  inscribed  in  sheep  • 
skin,  but  in  the  form  of  a  brand 
new  set  of  leather  harness. 

They  are  German  shepherd  dogs— 
these  amber-eyed,  gorgeously  fur- 
coated  students.  And  the  course 
they  take  under  Mrs.  Eustis's  tu- 
telage is  learning  to  guide  blind 
men. 

Dark,  vivacious,  smartly  gowned, 
Mrs,  Eustis  told  about  the  work 
which  has  occupied  her  time  and 
her  country  estate  fof  the  past  tp.n 
years  before  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  New  York  branch  of  the  Zonta 
jSociety.  Assisting  her  on  the  plat- 
form by  running  the  lantern  slides 
which  illustrated  her  lecture  was 
,Col.  Morris  S.  Frank  and  Buddy, 
|the  first  of  the  dog  guides  in  this 
[Country,  who  has  been  his  constant 
jcompanion  ever  since  Col.  Frank 
was  striken  with  blindness  five 
years  ago. 

Buddy's  alma  mater  was  Fortu- 
nate Fields,  headquarters  of  the 
school,  near  Vevey,  Switzerland, 
where  Mrs.  Eustis  first  became  in- 
terested in  the  dogs,  which  were  al- 
ready being  widely  used  in  Europe 
as  part  of  the  post-war  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  the  blind.  That 
Ivas  ten  years  ago.  When  she  came 
jiome  from  that  visit  she  started 
In  American  branch  of  the  organl- 
|ation  on  her  own  broad  green 
teres. 


Most  Unnler.standins. 

Since  that  time  Mrs.  Eustis  has 
snt  forth  over  a  hundred  of  these 
[.merican-bred  shepherds,  to  be  de- 
loted  yes  to  men  who  cannot  see. 
[Tew  York  has  only  three  so  far, 
ut  thirty  of  her  dogs  are  at  pres- 
nt  working  in  Pennsylvania  and 
wenty-sevpn  have  gone  to  Cali- 
ornia. 

"They  are  the  most  understand 
ng  of  all  dogs,"  Mrs.  Eustis  said. 

I  see  them  as  Niagaras  of  energy 
vaiting  to  be  harnessed  intelli- 
gently. 


Mrs.  Eustis  and  three  of  her  undergraduates. 


I  "They  do  everything  for  the  blind 
inan  that  you  and  I  do  for  our- 
selves. They  guide  him  safely 
through  tangled  traffic,  on  and  off 
iof  street  cars  and  around  obstacles 
such  as  ashcans  or  open  manholes 
in  the  street.'' 

Sometimes  these  amazing  animals 
outsmart  humans.  Mrs.  Eustis  de- 
clares she  can  get  along  crowded 
sidewalks  much  faster  following 
Col.  Frank  and  Buddy  than  she  can 
by  herself.  The  dog  seems  to  sense 
beforehand  which  way  casual,  win- 
dow shoppers  are  going  to  wander 
and  weaves  swiftly  and  unerringly 
through  their  aimless  midst. 

Trnininiur   Not    Easy. 

The  training  of  these  canine 
'iguides  isn't  easy.  They  have  to  p'-isa 
lan  examination  in  progress  every 
imonth.  And  not  every  dog  can  be 
tra'med  to  wait  for  the  green,  light. 


and  to  acquire  a  lofty  indifference 
to  the  backfiring  of  automobiles. 

All  of  Mrs.  Eustis's  dogs  are  fe- 
males—they being  kinder  by  na- 
ture, more  eager  to  please  and  less 
inclined  to  be  quarrelsome  with 
other  dogs  than  the  males.  Every 
entrant  to  the  school  has  first  to 
pass  an  intelligence  test,  and  only 
those  whose  "teachability"  rates  35 
per  cent  are  selected.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  every  blind  man  can  use 
one.  The  master  must  like  dogs  in 
the  first  place.  He  must  also  be 
able  and  know  how  to  care  for  the 
animal  who  is  to  be  his  insepar- 
able companion  for  the  rest  of  its 
life.  So  bafore  each  year's,  gradu- 
ates from  "The  Seeing  Eye"  are 
turned  over  to  their  new  owner? 
the  owner  himself  must  take  a  les- 
son from  one  of  Mrs.  Eustis's  in- 
structors on  the  care  and  feeding 
of  dogs. 
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. :;«  doj  \—xnB  to  guxat  ms  mas- 
ter by  a  sj-stem  of  siKn»»»  which 
»h«    is    taught    to    convey    to    hlni 

.|  -U      ..      K    ,„     !■.-     tVlMt         S      IVUt     Ot     th? 
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child's  go-cart.  Keeping  a  steady 
pull  on  the  handle  held  in  the 
man's  len  hand,  she  leads  him 
vherever  he  \k-ants  to  go. 

Curba   and    $tr|». 

For  cuihs  and  step?  she  sits  dovn 
clos«  to  the  edge  while  he  finds 
'  then»  with  cane  or  foot.  She  holds 
him  on  the  sidewalk  until  the  street 
I  U  dear.  If  a  car  comes  around  an 
unexpected  comer  she  slows  her 
pace  or  stops,  judging  it  just  as 
people  do.  And  she's  never  a  jay- 
walker 

Even  the  person  who  has  been 
blind  from  birth  has  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  his  city  and  countryside 
from  what  people  tell  him.  He 
knows  which  street  he  wants  to  gc 
to,  and  how  many  blocks.  Moving 
around  in  his  mental  picture  ia 
simply  a  matter  of  saying  "Right," 
I  ■•Left"  or  "Forward"  Jo  the  dog, 
which  has  been  trained  to  obey 
those  commands. 

Griding  isn't  the  only  part  of  the 
training.   The   dogs   are   taught   al- 
ways to  stand  with  their  heads  un- 
der  a    direct    line    below    the    door 
j  knob  or  bell  that  their  owner  stops 
before.  And  he  must  keep  track  of 
I  that  owner's  belongings. 
'     Col.  Frank  dropped  a  package  of 
i  paper  matches  on  the  floor.  There 
i  was    no    fumbling    to    find    them. 
:  Buddy     picked     them     up     in     hi.s 
:  mouth  and   stood   motionless,    wuh 
I  head      raised,      until     his     master 
•  reached. down  and  took  tiiem. 


Sared   Hla   Mfe. 


"That's  all  just  part  of  her  job," 

I  Col.  Frank  said. 
It  was  that  same  Buddy  that 
saved  her  master's  life  about  a 
year  ago.  Col.  Frank  was  walking 
toward  an  elevator  on  the  tend, 
floor  of  a  building.  He  didn't  know 
that  the  car  wasn't  there,  nor  that 
where  it  should  have  been  asx 
j  empty  shaft  yawned. 

In  addition  to  the  handle  the  dogs 

^ave  a  leash  attached  to  the  har- 

'  ness.   Col.    Frank   was   in   a   hurry. 

I  He  knew  he  was  within  a  few  steps 

iof  the  elevator,  so  he  dropped  the 

I  guiding  handle  and  stepped  quickly 

toward  the  wide  open  door.  Like  a 

ftaah.     Buddy     galloped     backward 

the  full  length  of  the  leash  and  lay 

down   flat   and    immovable    on    her 

stomach. 

That  unaccustomed  action  on  the 
dog's  part  was  the  warning  that 
saved  her  master's  life.  It  would 
have  been  too  late  by  the  time  th? 
wh:*e  and  shaken  elevator  operator 
arrived  to  tell  him  the  car  waa 
stuck  far  below. 


o  iTiitial  cost  and  the  trailing 

"♦    "'    school    runs    to   $300   for    a 

'    dog.    Those   who   can    af- 

:  ay   for  their  guides.   Their 

less    fortunate    brothers    pay    \ 

t^^\•   rrin.   The   remainder   is   ik 

the  fellow.<hip  fimd.  starl- 
.^    with    "The   Seeing    Eye" 
dchiK'l  by  the  woman  who  has  put, 
ialth,  Work  and  fortune  jnto  brings' 
ing  sacond  sight  to  blind  people. 
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Do%  Editor 

Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Uonitor 
Portland,  Ore. 

THE  dog  has  long  been  called 
man's  best  friend,  and  has  al- 
ways played  an  important  and 
popular  part  in  the  news.  But  so  far 
as  is  known,  Trebia  is  the  only  dog 
in  the  world  to  become  assistant 
editor  of  a  newspaper.  She  is  the 
constant  companion  of  Edward  C. 
Robbins,  and  she  helps  him  publish 
Southeast  Portland  Index,  official 
organ  of  the  Southeast  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Trebia  is  a  German  shepherd, 
born  and  raised  in  the  "Seeing  Eye" 
kennels  in  Switzerland,  and  trained 
by  that  famous  corporation  to  guide 
the  blind.  She  leads  Mr.  Robbins 
safely  about  the  city  and,  in  crossing 
intersections,  is  continually  on  the 
alert  for  traffic.  When  an  automo- 
bile approaches,  she  stops  imme- 
diately and  will  not  proceed 
until  the  vehicle  has  passed.  She  has 
been  taught  not  only  to  protect  her 
master,  but  to  pick  up  any  object  he 
might  drop  and  return  it  to  him. 
And  she  understands  perfectly 
orders  given  her  in  English  and  Ger- 
man. 

Mr.  Robbins  credits  Trebia  with 
increasing  his  own  working  effi- 
ciency by  enabling  him  to  traverse 
the  city  in  confidence  and  security. 
A  special  pass  given  him  by  the 
Portland  Traction  Company  permits 
Trebia  to  ride  on  all  Portland  street 
cars  and  buses. 


BLIND  COMPLETE 
TIIR  GAINING 

— —  i 

Six  Pennsylvanians  Come 
Home  With  Shepherd 
Dogs  as  Guides 


Perhaps  the  most  unique  griidii- 
atiou  exercises  of  the  year  were 
held  at  Morrielown,  N.  J.,  wheu 
six  Penusylvanian.s,  meurber.s  of 
a  class  of  eight  blind  persons, 
successfully  passed  training  re- 
quirements to  become  owners  of 
guide  dogs,  and  came  home  with 
German  shepherd  dogfi  which  will 
serve  them  as  guides  and  pro- 
tectors. 

A  seventh  member  of  the  cliiss. 
also  from  Pennsylvania,  failed  to 
meet  requirements  and  was  u<>t 
awarde<l  a  dog.  Two  of  the  new 
dog  owners  live  iu  Philadelphia, 
and  one  each  iu  Shenandoah, 
W'ilkes-Barrc.  Bradford  and  Al- 
toona. 

According  to  S.  Mcrvyn  Sin- 
clair, director  of  the  State  C'>uucil 
for  the  Blind,  one-thi:«i  of  the 
guide  dogs  now  employed  in  the 
United  States  are  owned  by  Penn- 
sylvauLans.  The  last  six  to  be- 
come owners  increased  tbe  total  of 
working  dogs  in  the  State  to  34 
while  there  112  accrediated  guide 
dogs  now  employed  in  the  country. 
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Dog  Companion  That's  Never  Wrong 
Means  Life  Itself  to  BlindMaster 


"«**"""""«««»*«**«ttiw,»;,,^. 
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Carl  Reiser  and  his  dog  waiting  for  the  green  light. 


Kansas    City    Salesman    Praises    German 
Shepherd,  His  Guide  That  Understands 
Traffic  Lights  and  Human  Beings. 


By  K.  P.  MIDBLETON. 

"She's  never  wrong.    I  couldn't  manage  without  her " 

•  Carl  Keiser,  well -set-up  young  salesman,  was  talking.  He  was  I 
seated  on  a  divan  in  the  lobby  of  a  downtown  hotel.  Dark,  gray  suit,  j 
attractive  cravat,  gray  felt  hat  and  a  fresh  shave  gave  him  the  appear-  ' 
ance  of  a  brisk,  young  business  man.  j 

He  faced  me  squarely,  his  eyes  .*!ixed  on  mine.     Yet  I  knew  his 
eyes  were  sightless;  his  world  perpetual  darkness. 

It  was  midafternoon,  an  unusual  <*> r-j — -. — 77 — ■--^,,  ^    ■ -, — — 

time  and  place  for  a  young  business         Admiration,   Not   Sympathy. 
man   to    be    discussing    the    charm       Looking  at  him  as  he  faces  you^ 
and  dependability  of  a  wife,  as  it   with  ^inseeing  eyes  directed  at  you, ' 
might    have    seemed    to    a    person  j  his  square  jaw  outlined,  you  are  in- 


overhearing  his  remark 

But  Carl  Keiser  was  not  taking 
time  out  during  business  hours  to 
dwell  upon  the  admirable  qualities 
of  a  wife;  he  has  no  wife. 

He  was  referring  to  a  companion 
more  necessary  and  indispensable  to 
hirn  than  a  wife.  The  object  of  his 
conversation  lay  quietly  at  his  feet, 
a  big  tawny  German  shepherd  dog. 
Awaiting  His  Command. 

His  hand  rested  on  the  tan  leather 
harness  the  dog  wore  as  she  lay 
there  awaiting  his  command. 

His  praise  was  ^f or  the  dog,  which 
is  more  than  a  companion  to  Carl 
Keiser.    She  is  his  eyes. 

There  are  humorous,  philosophi- 
cal lines  at  the  corners  of  this 
young  man's  mouth.  Being  blind 
for  seven  years,  never  seeing  the 
sunlight,  the  flight  of  a  bird,  the 
beauty  of  spring  flowers,  he  is  not 
discouraged.  There  are  no  bitter 
lines  in  his  face  and  no  bitter  words 
fall  from  his  lips. 

At  32,   he  faces  the  world  sight 


olined  to  admiration,  not  sympathy. 
;'  Selling  lithographing  and  printing 
i3  his  job.  He  has  been  at  it  four- 
teen years,  with  only  a  brief  inter- 
ruption when  he  lost  bis  sight  seven 
years  ago.  In  that  first  interval  of 
darkness  he  spent  time  and  money 
with  eye  specialists  in  the  hope  ofi 
recovering  his  vision,  but  without! 
avail.  \ 

Then  he-went  back  to  work,  em-- 
ployed    by    the   Union   Bank   Moje' 

company,  which  went,  out  of  busi* 
ness  a  year  ago.  Now  he  is  em- 
ployed as  a  city  salesnian  by  the 
Bankers  &  Merchants  tithograph- i 
ing  company,  400  East  Armour  J 
boulevard. 

In  the  first  six  years  of  his  phys-' 
ical  handicap,  he  depended  upon  a 
human  companion  to  guide  him 
about  the  city.  This  he  found  slow, 
tiresome  for  both  him  and  his  com- 
panion, and  unsatisfactory. 

Obtained  Asta  Year  Ago. 
It  was  in  May,  a  year  ago  that 
less,  sworkin,  smiling  liis  way  about  i  he  found  Asta.  An  eastern  concern 
town  with  his  right  hand  on  the  that  trains  dogs  to  guide  the  blind 
dog's  harness,  earning  his  own  liv-  j  provided  the  dog.  He  went  to  school 
I  ing  dependent  upon  no  human  be-  with  her  in  Kansas  City  for  a  month 
ling,  asking  sympathy  of  none.  until  each  understood  the  other. 

Humor,  yes,  this  young  man  has      Asta,  imported  from  Germany  and 


it,  acid  tested  and  unfailing.  But 
there  was  nothing  lightly  humorous 
in  his  voice  when  he  said  of  his 
[dog,  Asta: 

j  "She's  never  wrong.  I  couldn't 
Jmanag'e  without  her." 


specially  bred  for  her  task,  adapted 
herself  to  her  new  master  and  to  ' 
Kansas    City    streets    with    almost  | 
human  intelligence.  \ 

"She  is  almost  a  part  of  me,"  said  | 
Keiser.     "Sometimes  she  seems  al- 


He  was  serioys,  earnest  in  his|most  to  know  by  instinct  just  where 
I  praise  of  the  accompUshments,  thej  i  .^ant  to  go.  I  never  feel  afraid  to 
good  sense  and  wisdoni  of  the  dog.:  ^ross  a  street  or  board  a  street  car 
Watches  Green  Lights.  \  ^-^^^  ^er  guiding  me. 


Asta  knows  when  the  green  lights 
show  at  busy  street  intersections 
and  takes  her  master  safely  across. 
She  had  the  good  judgment  to  give 
an  impatient  motorist  the  right  of 
way.  She  communicates  to  her 
i-paster  the  ■«-arning  that  there  is  an 
obstruction  on  the  sidewalk  or  that 


"When  we  come  to  a  street  cross- 
ing she  sits  down  to  warn  me  that 
I  must  step  down  off  the  curb.  At 
my  command,  forward,  she  startsi 
across  the  street,  but  not  until  she! 
has  satisfied  herself  that  the  greenj 
light  is  there  and  that  traffic  has 


a  high  curbing  is  to  be  ascended.  B  stopped. 
At  the  entrance  of  a  business  build- j     "At   the    opposite   curb,    she   sits 
ing  she  elevates  her  sensitive  nose  1' again  for  a  second  to  notify  me  I 
to   give   him   the   direction   of   the! must  step  up.     If  i  want  to  turn 
door  knob.  \       !  right,  I  say  to  her,  forward  right,! 

Every  day  for  a  year  she  has  I  and  we  move  along  the  sidewalk) 
guided  him  safely  about  his  busi-  just  like  anybody  with  full  vision**! 
ness,  threading  heavy  "traffic,  lead-  ^       .--  ^     .  . 

ing  him  into  office  buildings,  riding  "  1 

elevators  with  him,  taking  him  to 
street  car  safety  zones,  finding  a 
seat  for  him  on  a  street  car  or  bus. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  Carl 
Keiser  cannot  speak  of  Asta  with-j 
out  enthusiasm;  that  he  finds  her  I 
"never  wrong."  | 

It  took  little  imagination  to  un-I 
derstand  the  full  depth  of  Carl' 
Keiser's  meaning  when  he  said  that 
his  work  was  the  big  thing  in  his 
life — his  happiness. 
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".e  that. 


at  Ftm. 

e  sensitive  at  first 
e  that  people 
:ne,  but  I  have 

AsTa  and  I  ask  no 


favors.      We    de;  end    upon 

e\-er  find  it  necessary 

to  -   cane  to  feel  my  vm.y. 

Af  ely  dependable. 

'  .^  ..r:.     I     first     got     her     they 

wouldn't  let  us  in  some  office  build- 

—  ?c  1-d  especially  in  the  elevators. 

V  there  is  only  one  building 

1  which  is  barred  to  us  be- 

cau.«e  of  the  dog. 

"Nearly  all  the  elevator  opera- 
tors know  us  now.  Asta  leads  the 
way  Into  the  elevator  and  curls  up 
:r  the  corner  behind  me  while  we 
-ke  the  ride  up  to  the  floor  we 
xant  where  some  customer  is  to  be 
cAlled  on. 

"Sometimes  I  hear  women  or  chil- 
dren express  fear  that  the  dog  might 
harm  them  in  an  elevator  or  street 
car.  But  they  need  have  no  fear. 
She  harms  no  one.  She  has  a  job  to 
do  and  she  does  it." 

While  he  talked  the  dog  lay  mo- 
tionless, without  sign  of  impatience. 
Then  he  spoke  to  her. 

"Asta."  he  said,  "pick  up  m 
handkerchief."  He  had  dropped  th 
handkerchief  on  the  floor. 

The  dog  took  hold  of  a  corner  oi 
it  ^vith  her  teeth  and  raised  it  tc 
his  outstretched  right  hand. 

"I  don't  need  to  worry  about  los- 
ing ar.:-'thing,"  he  said  "If  I  drop 
something  without  knowing  it,  she 
picks  it  up  and  touches  my  hand 
with  her  muzzle. 

"She's  a  wonderful  dog.  I  don't 
need  aii  alarm  clock  with  her.  She 
wakes  me  up  every  morning  at  6 
o'clock  in  my  room  at  5126  'Walnut 
street.  She  sleeps  on  a  pad  in  the 
room. 

Carries  Her  Each  Momin?. 

"My  first  job  in  the  morning  is  to 
curry  and  brush  har.  This  gives  me 
exercise.  Then  I  go  to  breakfast. 
I  feed  her  only  at  noon  and  night. 
When  we  are  walking  along  if  I 
want  to  go  faster  I  say,  hop,'  hop, 
and  she  increases  the  pace.  If  I 
want  to  slow  down,  I  say,  steady. 

"With  Asta  I  don't  find  it  hard  to 
locate  my  customers  and  to  sell 
them.    I  like  it." 

j  The  interview  wa«  over.  I  watched 
'  them  go  do\^Ti  the  street  together, 
the  dog  patient,  intelligent,  faithful 
The  young  man's  shoulders  were 
square,  he  strode  along  confidently 
with  his  hand  on  the  tan  leather 
harness,  his  face  lifted  and  a  faintly 
humorous  smile  at  the  comers  of 
his  mouth. 


Blind  Club  Woman  Is  Aided  by      ' 
Faithful  ''Seeing'Eye'  Dog^  Bedai 


By  BEN1TA  ADAMS  HERRICK 

A  dog  that  is  also  a  club  member, 
a  privileged  character  that  may  go 
Into  restaurants,  hotels  and  conven- 
tion halls  forbidden  to  other  dogs,  .is  a 
frequent  attendant  at  women's  club 
meetings  in  Berkeley.  This  dog  is 
Beda.  a  beautiful  and  intelligent  Ger- 
man Shepherd  that  acts  as  a  guide 
for  her  blind  owner,  Mrs.  Blanche 
Eddy. 

Eeda  is  as  familiar  with  club  pro- 
cedure and  decorum  as  her  mistress. 
When  the  California  Federation  o'. 
Women's  Clubs  held  its  annual  con  | 
vention  at  Los  Angeles  last  year,  Beds 
went  with  her  owner  and  guided  her 
successfully  to  and  from  all  the  meet- 
ings, having  a  special  police  permit  to 
enter  any  building.  She  also  takes 
Mrs.  Eddy  on  shopping  expeditions 
to  San  Francisco  and  guides  her  in 
and  out  of  all  the  large  stores  and 
through  the  hea\T  traffic  of  Market 
Street.  Beda  wears  a  special  leather 
harness  with  her  owner's  compact  and 
purse  strapped  to  her  back.  This  dog 
and  the  white  cane  of  the  blind  arc 
the  sole  protection  Mrs.  Eddy  has 
against  the  vicissitudes  that  might 
waylay  ope  traveling  alone  in  eternal 
darkness.  Yet  she  journeys  on  street 
cars,  train  or  on  foot  and  always  ar- 
rives at  her  destination  safely  and 
promptly. 

Dramatic  Incident 

Mrs.  Eddy's  acquisition  of  Beda  Is 
a  dramatic  and  fascinating  incident 
in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  woman. 
E\'en  more  noteworthy  is  the  freedom 
her  dog  has  brought  her.  It  is  an 
almost  unheard  of  thing  for  a  blind 
woman  to  go  out  into  the  streets 
alone.  Because  of  her  blindness,  she 
is  subject  to  countless  prohibitions 
and  conventions.  Mrs.  Eddy,  before 
she  acquired  Beda,  adhered  to  this 
tradition.  But  with  the  aid  of  her 
dog,  she  travels  as  freely  and  inde- 
pendently as  anyone   who  can  see. 

One  morning  in  August  1928.  Mrs. 
Eddy's  mail  brought  her  the  Braille 
magazine  which  Mrs.  Matilda  Ziegler, 
a  philanthropist  now  deceased,  has 
sent  to  e^'ery  blind  person  in  the 
United  States  for  25  years  past.  Be- 
cause she  had  a  blind  son,  Mrs.  Zieg- 
ler  created  a  permanent  fund  for  this 
purpwse.  This  magazine  reached  Mrs. 
Eddy  at  11:00  a.m.  In  it  she  read  that 
American  headquarters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Seeing  Eye  were  being  estab- 
lished under  the  leadership  of  Morris 
S.  Frank  of  Nash^-ille,  Tennessee.  The 
afternoon's  outgoing  mail  carried  Mrs. 
Eddy's  ord3r  for  a  dog.  The  first  class 
In  America  was  in  January,  1929.  There 
were  not  enough  dogs  to  supply  the 
demand,  two  onlv  b3lng  available,  and 
Mrs.  Eddy  therefore  had  to  wait  until 
the  second  class  was  formed  the  fol- 
lowing April.  Then  .she  and  her  devot- 
ed husband  journeyed  to  Nashville 
where  she  secured  Beda.  The  course 
Is  one  of  strenuous  training  for  both 


dog  and  owner.  Many  people  are  not 
constitutionally  fitted  for  it  or  per- 
haps they  ore  unable  to  place  absolute 
confidence  in  the  leadership  of  a  do.sr. 
Mrs.  Eddy  was  the  first  blind  woman 
In  all  the  world  to  v.alk  with  a  dog 
leader  and  Beda  was  the  first  dog  of 
the  kind  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Dogs  Eclucated 
The  dogs  are  educated  under  a 
special  system  which  studies  dog  psy- 
chology'. Elliott  Humphrey,  head  in- 
structor at  the  International  Head- 
quarters in  Switzerland,  is  now  doing 
special    research   study    at    Columbia 

tJniversity.  Dogs  must  be  instantly 
corrected  or  praised.  A  striking  ex- 
ample of  a  dog's  power  to  reason  oc- 
curred during  Mrs.  Eddy's  training 
with  Beda.  While  foUov.-ing  her  dog. 
she  felt  a  sudden  swerv3  to  the  left 
and  obeyed  it.  Instantly  the  voice  of 
the  instructor  said  "Praise  your  ilog, 
Mrs.  Eddy.  Praise  your  dog."  He  then 
told  her  that  Beda  had  led  her  around 
an  open  manhole.  This  was  Ijer  only 
moment  of  nervousness  during  the 
course  and  greatly  increased  her  con- 
fidence in  her  dog. 

Dogs  are  taught  the  meaning  ol 
such  words  at  "right",  "left",  "for- 
ward". They  are  taught  to  sit  down 
at  a  crossing  or  stairway  and  to  dis- 
obey even  their  owner's  command  tc 
cross  an  lnt3rs:ct)on  if  it  is  not  safe 
to  do  so.  They  are  well  named  "See- 
ing Eye  dogs"  for  they  bspome  eyes  for 
their  owTiers  and  replace  human 
guides. 

European  Movement 

In  Europe  the  movement  is  older. 
In  Germany  every  war-blinded  veteran 
capable  of  using  a  dog  has  been  pro- 
vided with  one  by  the  government 
with  an  allowance  for  the  dog's  keep. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis,  an 
American  woman  whose  brother  Is 
head  of  the  Overbrook  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Pennsylvania,  became 
interested  and  dared  to  dream  of  an 
international  movement  to  supply  the 
blind  with  dogs  trained  to  lead  them. 
That  her  dream  came  true  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  she  Is  president  of 
the  International  Seeing  Eye  (known 
in  Europe  as  "L'Oeill  Qui  Voit")  with 
headquarters  at  Fortunate  Fields,  Mont 
Pellerin,  sur  'Vevy,  Switzerland.  The 
philanthropic  part  of  the  school's 
work  is  training  dogs  for  the  blind  at 
cost.  But  at  the  request  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Prance.  Italy,  Switzerland 
and  the  British  Empire,  it  also  trains 
dogs  for  army,  Red  Cross  and  police 
work. 
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There  are  now  one  hundred  blind 
people  in  the  United  States  using  dog 
guides.  Twenty-five  of  these  are  in 
Pennsylvania  and  17  in  California. 
Many  of  those  in  California  owe  their 
good  fortune  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Eddy.  It  was  she  who  inspired 
the  Alameda  District  and  County  Fed- 
erations of  Women's  Clubs  to  help 
the  cause.  Fourteen  dogs  were  trained 
in  Berkeley  last  year.  Club  women 
not  only  gave  funds  to  the  cause  but 
many  of  them  used  their  automobiles 
to  take  the  blind  students  to  and 
from  the  training  place  while  they 
were  learning  to  use  their  dogs.  In 
February  of  this  year  a  second  class 
was  instructed  in  Berkeley  with  eight 
pupils.  The  only  woman  member  of 
the  class,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was 
Miss  Hilda  Isles,  great-great-grand- 
daughter of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel- 
low who  is  studying  for  a  literary 
career. 


]  One  cannot  fail  to  feel  a  sense  of 
wonder  and  gratitude  at  the  sight  of 
ja  blind  person  with  lifted  head  and 
1  squared  shoulders  following  a  faithful 
I  dog  guide.  A  new  freedom  is  now 
[opening  up  for  these  eight  people. 
I  Permanent  Fund 

Mrs.  Eddy  is  trustee  for  a  permanent 
fund  created  to  supply  the  blind  with 
dogs  for  a  small  payment  down  and 
very   small    monthly    payments.     The 

dogs  are  paid  for  out  of  the  fund: 
and  their  cost,  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  is  returned  to  the  fund  in  this 
way.  Mrs.  Eddy  is  devoting  her  life  to 
the  cause.  Knowing  the  inestima^ile 
freedom  Beda  has  brought  her,  she  de- 
sires above  all  else  to  give  this  same 
freedom  to  as  many  others  at  possible. 
Even  in  these  days  of  depression  her 
enthusiasm  is  bringing  direct  results  In 
the  form  of  contributions  to  the  fund 
that  will  mean  freedom,  independence 
and  greater  self-respect  to  others  af- 
flicted with  blindness.  Beda,  giver  of 
sight,  is  giving  sight  to  many  others 
beside  hier  owner. 


tiess  Woman  Able  to  Brave  Traffic  Dangers 
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M    ^^^tu '  ^^'^^'    ?}  ^^^    Blanche  Eddy,  promment  Berkeley  clubwoman   noted   for  her  work   in   the   interests   of 
Sr'osTf  SToc'alTnterTecti^''*  '^^''  ^'  *'  ''"'  '''"'"'''''^  '°'  ^  '''°"-  ^*  "^''*'  ^'"^  ^'  shown  leadLg  Mrs.  Edd°y 
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•'Exiti'  For  A  Blind  Master 


DR.  HARWOOD  HOADLEY  AND  ALMA 

The  trained  German  shepherd  dog  which  leads  him 

'  'v  among  the  obstacles  of  sidewalk  and  street  traffic. 

ugh  Alma's  guidance  Dr.  Hoadley  walks  about  his 

■-i  city  of  White  Plains  on  business,  errands,  and  for 

ation,  without  other  assistance. 


Canine  Leader  Of  Blind 
"Tells"  Story  Of  Life 


By  \IM.\  W.  HOADM  V 

(Kdltor's  noU-:  Alma,  O.-rumn 
Btu'phord  dog  who  Is  a  lainlilar 
slRht  uroiind  White  Pluli\s  with  Dr. 
Hanvood  lloadley  of  that  citj,  the 
blind  master  whom  nhe  guides,  hire 
telU  her  own  story...  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Hoadley  we  are 
able  to  present,  In  this  manner,  a 
more  revealing  and  intimate  ac- 
count than,  we  believe,  has  yet 
been  given  of  this  famous  dog.) 

Alma:— Why,  ^ood-morring,  Mr. 
Interviewer.  So  this  1^  the  place 
for  which  my  master  was  bound. 

Q.:_What?  Didn't  you  know 
that  you  were  coming  to  this  office? 
We  thought  your  master  always 
told  you  where  he  wanted  to  go 
just  as  you  were  starting  out,  and 
you  led  him  right  there. 

Alma: — No.  There  are  ao  many 
different  places  to  which  he  goes, 
and  so  many  different  routes,  that 
it  wouldn't  be  worth  while  trying 
to  learn  them  all.  What  I  do  is  to 
guide  him  along  the  sidewalk  to 
the  crossing,  where  I  stop  at  the 
curb  and  sit  down.  He  Is  keeping 
track  of  the  route  and  he  then  tells 
me  whether  to  turn  right  or  left, 
or  to  go  forward  across  the  street. 

Q.:_We  suppose  if  he  tells  you 
to  cross,  you  watch  the  traffic  light  j 
and   when   it   turns   red    you    lead  I 
him  right  over. 

Alma:— No.  You  see,  we  dogs 
are  supposed  to  be  color-blind  and 
unable  to  tell  red  from  green.  At 
any  rate  my  master  judges  by  the 
sounds  when  It  is  safe  to  start, 
and  then  says  to  me 

Q.:_But  you  often  start  the  very 
Instant  the  ligbts  change. 

Alma:— Yes.  But  what  happens 
Is  this.  If,  when  we  come  to  the 
curb,  he  hears  cars  passing  on  the  i 
street  we  want  to  cross,  he  listens 
to  the  cars  waiting  for  the  light 
on  the  street  along  which  ^e  are 
going;  the  moment  he  hears  their 
motors  start  up,  he  knows  their 
drivers  have  seen  the  lights  change, 
so  he  orders  me  forward.  It  all 
he.ppens  so  quickly  that  people 
think  it  is  I  who  see  the  lights 
change. 

Noise  Like  Fog 

Q.: — But  don't  you  sometimes 
etart  across  as  soon  as  you  see 
the  traffic  is  clear? 

Alma:— It  probably  seems  so  be- 
cause you  hear  my  master  speak 
ko  me.  But  by  listening  he  always 
decides  when  it  Is  safe  to  start, 
especially  about  cars  moving  be- 
hind other  cars,  or  about  fast  mov- 
ing ears  a  block  or  two  away. 

Q.f — Does  he  ever  make  a  mla- 
take?  '       j«u 


Alnia: — Someluiieii,  vvUen  there  Is 
a  great  deal  of  noise,  which  is 
Just  what  a  dense  fog  would  be 
to  a  sailor;  or  when  cars  move 
■oftly  or  turn  suddesily.  But  tb«t'3 
my  Job — to  get  him  safely  across 
under  all  circumstances,  and  I've 
.always  done  It,  too.  Why,  he  often 
orders  me  forward  when  he  knowft 
the  traffic  Isn't  quite  clear.  Invariv. 
ably,  once  we've  stepped  off  th*! 
curb,  he  leaves  himself  absolutely 
in  my  care  till  we  reach  the  othei 
aide.  He  says  that  I'm  splendij 
at  crossings  and  that  he  can  trust' 
tae  fully,   and  I'll  never  fail   him.' 

Q.:— That's  fine.  Alma.  But 
you've  been  telling  me  mostly  about 
how  he  manages  things.  Just  what 
is  your  part  in  this  guiding  busi- 
ness ?  • 

Alma:— Well,  it's  a  sort  of  flfty-^ 
fifty  enterprise.  My  master  Is  lik^ 
the  Navigating  Officer  aboard  a 
Bhip.  He  lays  out  the  course  and^ 
tells  me  from  time  to  time  In  what 
direction  to  steer,  so  that  I'm  tho 
pilot  or  helmsman.  And  that's 
•ome  job,  believe  me! 

Meet  Many  Obstacles 

Q.:-^How  do  you  mean? 

Alma: — Well,  first  there  are  all 
ways  people  on  the  sidewalk,  be- 
•ides  the  usual  boxes  and  cans  and' 
baby-carriages.  I  have  to  lead  him 
around  all  these,  allowing  space 
on  my  right  for  him  to  pass  with- 
out touching  them.  Why,  you  folks 
with  eyes  haven't  any  Idea  how 
many  moving  things  there  are  on 
the  sidewalk.  Just  blindfold  your- 
selves and  walk  along  for  two  or 
three  blocks  without  a  guide  and 
Bee  what  happens.  Sometimes  the 
.passage  is  narrow  and  I  have  to 
lead  my  master  through  slowly  and 
carefully;  sometimes  I  just  have 
to  stop  until  he  feels  about  .with 
his  cane  or  asks  some  passer-by, 
and  tells  me  which  way  to  turn. 
Oh  boy! 

Q.: — What  about  cars  across  th 
sidewalk? 

Alma: — They're  not  so  bad,  for' 
usually  I  can  lead  him  around  on% 
end.  Sometimes  I  take  hira  up  Into 
a  garage  driveway  and  out  again 
onto  the  walk.  Occasionally  he 
directs  me  around  the  end  of  the 
car  that  is  out  In  the  street. 
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Q.:— Tell  me  more  about  getting 
through   traffic.  I 

Alma:— Traffic  Is  just  like  side- 1 
walk  work,  only  more  so— that  Is, 
the    obstacles    are  .  moving    faster,  i 
But   I   do   with   my  master  there  | 
■just   what   you'd   do   if   you    were 
guiding  him— stop  to  let  cars  get 
out    of    the    way,    slow    down    or 
Bwerve  to  one  side,  huri-y  ahead  or 
jump  backward.    Once  last  week  a 
ear  swung  suddenly  right  toward 
us,  and  I  and  my  master  jumped 
back  just  in  time  to  escape  it.     I 
guess  the  driver  was  scared,  for  he 
stopped    the    car    quickly.      But    I 
i  didn't  wait  for  him  to  start  again; 
1 1  led   my  master  around  the  end 
[and   on  across  the   street.     Some- 
I  times  people  shout  to  us  to  stop, 
j  but   my   master   doesn't    dare    pay 
j  any  attention  to  them.    He  doesn't 
I  know  what  I  may  be  avoiding  for 
I  him;    and    anyway    he's    afraid    he 
might    distract    or    frighten    me, 
:  which    might    be    very    dangerous. 
Steps  Are  Eeay  j 

Q.: — That  takes  some  nerve,  we'd 
I  «ay.  I 

L  Alma:— Oh,  IJlon't  know;  I  don't ' 
mind  it  much.  And  my  ma^teFsi^s 
he  won't  let  himself  think  about 
danger,  once  we've  started  across. 
He  thinks  my  work  on  the  sidewalk 
is  just  as  wonderful  as  at  cross- 
ings. 

Q.: — Maybe  so.  But  how  do  you 
manage  about  steps.  Alma. 
Alma: — That's  easy.  I  just  slow 
!  down  and  stop  before  all  steps,  the 
same  as  at  curbs,  until  he  feels 
them  with  his  cane  and  orders  me 
forward.  Then  t  go  slowly  and 
carefully  until  we  reach  the  level 
.  again. 

Q.:— That's  something  like  the 
way  you  go  slowly  over  rough 
ground. 

Alma:— Yes.  I  have  to  use  my' 
own  judgment  whether  we  need  to 
slow  down  in  order  to  pass  It 
safely.  It's  surprisingewhat  rough 
ground  we  can  pass  "easily  this  way. 
Q" — ^What's  more  surprising  is 
the  way  you  take  him  Into  stores. 
How  do  you  know  which  one  he ' 
wants  to  go  into? 

Alma: — When  we're  near  where 
he  thinks  the  store  Is  located,  if 
I've  been  there  before,  he  says  to 
me,  "Alma,  where  is  it?"  and  I 
begin  at  once  to  look  for  a  familiar 
entrance.  When  I  see  it,  I  lead 
him  right  up  to  the  door-knob;  we 
go  in  and  I  take  him  up  to  the 
counter  and  sit  down  close  against 
it  until  he's  ready  to  leave.  Stores 
on  a  comer  are  especially  easy 
to  locate,  for  the  corner  is  like  a 
lighthouse  to  give  us  our  bearings. 
But  if  there's  any  trouble  In  locat- 
ing it,  he  either  asks  some  passer- 
by, or  goes  Into  another  store  to 
inquire.  Several  times  when  he's 
done  this,  they  thought  he  was  a 
beggar  and  offered  him  money.  But 
he  knew,  of  course,  that  they  didn't 
understand,  and  thought  it  was 
1  really  kind  of  them. 


Harness  Is  Guide 
Q" — Well  what  do  you  know 
about  that?  But  tell  me  this,  Alma. 
How  can  he  keep  bo  close  to  you 
as  you  trot  along  the  streets  and 
over  the  crossings,  turning  and 
twisting  through  the  crowds,  slow- 
ing and  stopping.  He  can't  tell 
what  you're  going  to  do  the  next 
moment. 

Alma; — ^You  see  that  long  heavy 
leather  loop  fastened  to  my  should- 
ers— the  harness,  we  call  it— 
which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand 
while  I  walk  close  against  his 
left  leg?  Through  that  he  feels 
every  motion  I  make,  and  especially 
any  change  in  direction  and  speed; 
and  he  instantly  makes  just  the 
same  change  himself  so  that  we 
work  together  like  one  person. 

Q.: — ^But  why  does  he  hold  your 
leash,  too? 

Alma: — So  he  can  tell  just  where 
I  am  when  he  drops  the  harness. 

Q.: — Then  why  does  he  drop  the 
harness? 

Alma: — As  a  signal  to  me  that 
I'm  not  responsible  for  guiding 
him. 
Q.:— What  do  you  mean? 
Alma:— Why,  I  know  this:  the 
instant  he  takes  up  the  harness, 
it's  up  to  me  to  see  that  he  doesn't 
run  into  things  or  stumble;  but 
when  he  holds  just  the  leash  he 
does  not  need  my  help  in  getting 
about.  The  harness  means  respon- 
sibility to  me;  the  leash  means 
freedom.  That's  why,  when  we 
stop  in  the  street  for  more  than  an 
instant  he  drops  the  harness  and 
holds  the  leash.  Also,  when  we 
take  our  morning,  afternoon  and 
bed-time  walks  on  the  block  where 
we  live,  and  he  knows  the  way,  he 
uses  only  the  leash— and  that's 
what  I  like.  You  ought  to  see  me 
grab  the  leash  off  the  newelpost  to 
bring  it  to  him,  and  dance  and 
jump  around  while  he  is  trying  to 
put  it  on  me.  For  I  know  on  that 
walk  he  won't  need  me  and  I  shall 
not  be  responsible  for  him,  but  can 
run  and  sniff  about  as  far  as  the 
leash   can   stretch. 

Canine  Princeton  Grad 
Q.:— Aren't  you  ever  off  the  leash 
or  the  harness  when  you're  out  of 
doors? 

Alma: — No.    My  master  Is  afraid 

I  might  be  run  over  or  something 

might     happen     to     me;     and     I 

shouldn't   like  that   either. 

j      Q.:— You're  just  like  the  rest  of 

I  us,   Alma.     But   tell   me— all   these 

I  remarkable  things  about  which  you 

I  have    been    telling    me— did    your 

I  master  teach  them  to  you? 

j     Alma: — No.     I  was  educated  for 

I  this  work  by  the  New  York  Asso- 

j  ciatl<)n  for  the  Blind.     Their  office 

!  is   at   111   East   Fifty-ninth   Street, 

New  York  City;  but  the  man  who 

educates  the  dogs  for  them  is  Mr. 

j  Joseph  Weber,  whose  kennel-college 

I  is  at  Princeton,  N.  J.    So,  you  see, 

I I  am  a  Princeton  graduate. 


Q.: — ^Is  there  any  one  else  that 
does  this  kind  of  work? 

Alma: — Yes.  There's  the  Seeing 
Eye  Corporation  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  some- 
where in  the  West — Berkeley,  Cal., 
I  believe.  But  there's  very  much 
more  of  this  teaching  done  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  Do  you  know 
that  the  German  Government  gives 
one  of  us  already  trained  to  every 
one  of  their  war-blind  veterans 
who  can  use  her?  There  are  about 
three  thousand  of  us  doing  this 
kind  of  service  there,  and  about 
as  many  more  for  blind  civilians. 
But  I  like  America  and  Mr,  Weber 
the  best. 

Course  of  Instruction 
Q.: — Good   for   you.   Alma.     But 
how  does   Mr.   Weber  teach  you? 
Alma: — When  I  first  went  to  Mr. 
Weber's  I  was  about  two-and-one- 
half  years  old  then.     I  would  take 
numerous  walks  on  the  leash  with 
him,    and    everything    wetit    well. 
After  a  while  he  began  to  take  me 
on  the  harness  most  of  the  time.  1 
But   he   would    keep    running   into ' 
trees  and  boxes  and  people  as  we 
walked.  This  puzzled  and  distressed 
me  greatly,  for  I  couldn't  bear  to 
have    my    master    hurt.      Then    I 
noticed  that  it  was  only  when  I  was 
on  the  harness  that  he  hurt  him- 
self this  way,   and  it  occurred  to 
me  to  try  to  save  him  by  pulling  | 
him    away   from    any   obstacle  we ! 
might  approach.    When  I  did  this  I 
he  praised  and  petted  me  so  much 
tk&t  I  knew  I  had  stumbled  on  the 
very  thing  he  had  been  wanting  me  I 
to  do  to  save  him  from  collisions,  i 
This  made  me  very  happy,  though 
I   have   never  known   clearly   why 
my  master  runs  into  things  when 
I'm  on  the  harness  if  I  don't  steer 
him   away   from   them.     I   learned 
to  stop  at  steps  and  curbs  as  I've 
said,   however,   and  to   go   slow   at 
rough  places.    Meanwhile  I  learned 
a  number  of  words,  perhaps  fifteen 
or  more,  some  of  which  I've  already 
mentioned.      Right,    left,    forward, 
halt,   sit,   steady    (which   means   to 
go   slow),  up-up    (which  means   to 
hurry),     atta-baby — I     guess     you 
know     what     that     means —     and 
"apport,"    are    in    my    vocabulary. 
This  is  a  French  word,  and  means 
for    me    to    pick    up    his    cane,    or 
handkerchief,     or     something     my 
master  has  dropped.    I  can  pick  up 
a'  nickel   with  my  teeth,   which  is 
more   than   you   can   do. 

Training  Period  Hard 
Q.: — Right -o,  Alma,  you  win.     It 
must  have  taken  you  some  time  to 
learn    all    these    things. 

Alma: — About  six  months.  It 
wasn't  so  hard  getting  the  idea 
once   I   had   begun,   but   of   course 
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'•     \.  do  th.  , 

!    ill    pu:  i-l 

:m:'.  Til    »<'i.~k   itiiivt;  wa*>— v.>4i         I 
Q.:— Waa  what.  Alma?    , 

Well,  1  Kuess  my  mH.>tor 
.  my  spfaking  of  it  now. 
iv.i;    i\    V.AS    that   month'a   training: 
with  hitu.     What  a  wtn'. 
Q.:— Tell  about  It 
Alma:— Evcr>-   blind  man,  before 
he   is  allowed  to  go  around  alone 
with  his  dog.  haa  to  have  a  month's 
;  tralninjf  with  her  under  the  trainer 
who  taught  her.     This  enables  him 
I  to  learn  all  the  technique  of  work- 
j  ing  >vitli  her,  and  have  some  prac- 
I  Ue«  in  It,  while  she  can  get  used 
,  to   him   as    her    new    master.     It's 
iver>-  hard  on  them  both.     I  Tcnow 
I  It    was    with    UB,    for    my    niaster 
I  wasn't    exactly    an    expert,    and    I 
couldn't  tell  just  how  to  help  him. 
But   we   stuck  to   It  and   suddenly 
we    snapped    Into    the    trick    of    it 
all.    That  was  in  June  of  1930,  and 
we've  lived  happily  ever  since. 
Q.: — Alma,  how  old  are  you? 
Alma:— I  think  I  was  born  early 
in   September  of   1927,   so  you  can 
reckon    my   age    yourself,    I'm    not 
I  good  at  figures.    My  ancestors  were 
j  German,  of  course,  but  I  was  bom 
i  here  in  Mar>'land. 
!  Follows  Normal  Routine 

Q.: — You  and  your  master  must 
think  a  lot  of  each  other. 

Alnia:- We  certainly  do,  and  then 
some.  And  all  his  family  are  great 
pals  of  mine — and  I  like  his  friends, 
too.  But  the  finest  thing  is  the 
fact  that  he  can  take  me  any  time 
he  wishes,  day  or  night,  good 
weather  or  bad,  hot  or  cold,  go 
an>^vhere  he  wants.  He  can  go 
through  any  kind  of  crowd  or 
traffic,  on  errands  for  the  family 
I  or  himself,  visiting  or  to  church, 
or  for  exercise  and  pleasure,  just 
like  other  folks.  Oh,  I  almost  for- . 
got.  My  master  wished  me  to  ask 
you  to  request  three  things  of  those 
who  read  this.  'Would  that  be  all 
right? 
Q.: — Surely.  Ask  all  you  want. 
Alma: — First,  then,  please  do  not 
speak  to  me  or  touch  me  while 
I  am  guiding  my  master.  It  dis- 
tracts me.  Second,  please  do  not 
speak  to  either  of  us  while  we  are 
waiting  at  the  curb.  My  master 
la  listening  to  the  traffic  to  know 
when  it  Is  safe  to  cross.  But  if 
you  want,  you  might  ask  him  if  you 
could  help  him.  Third,  once  we 
,  have  stepped  off  the  curb,  never 
speaK  to  ua  until  we  are  saieiy 
across.  As  I  have  explained,  It 
might  distract  me  and  prove  dan- 
gerous. Of  course,  the  traffic 
officers  will  know  best  what  to  do 
about  all  this,  and  they  are  always 
all  of  them  very  kind  to  ua.  Yes, 
master,  I  guess  It's  time  for  us  to 
be  moving.  You'll  probably  have 
to  stop  somewhere  for  a  bundle  to 
take  home  In  your  zipper  case. 
Oood-bye.  Always  speak  to  my 
master  when  you  see  him  on  the 
street 


Descending  the  'stairs  at  the  Morristown   railroad  station  is  safely  ac- 
complished, however. 
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Educated  Dogs  Give  Blind  | 

-  New  Eyes  to  Carry  on  Life 

"The  Seeing  Eye"  at  Morristown,  N.  J;,  Teaches  German  Shepherd  Dogs 
to  See  for  the  Sightless— Dogs  Not  "Trained"  But  Educated  to  Meet 
Situations  of  Everyday  Life — Work  Started  Four  Years  Ago. 

By  MARION  HUTCHINSON 


Shepherd  Dogs  Leading  Blind  Masters 


Educated  Dogs  at  "The  Seeing  Eye"  Take   Their  Human  Companions  Out  for  a   Walk. 
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V"  il  «t    «    cost    of 

$i  M  m.«i\in  In  Morrlstown.  N 
N.  .1  ,  is  on*  of  th«i  most  un- 
VCii*^  4>dvK-a!'<^nnt  tnntitutlon.^  In  lhl» 
eountr).  a  m  )uM^l  where  blind  men 
and  woiufn  Icurn  to  fln<t  second  sisht 
titrousb  the  e>«a  of  trained  shepherd 

The  Bohool  Is  appropriatply  called 
^he  Seeins  Eye."  It  is  a  phllanthrop- 
|p.  non-proflt  school  hiKhly  endorsed 
by  thLs  years  World  Conference  on 
Blindnesses  brinfrin;:  new  hope  to  the 
■tghtless.  The  secret  of  it5  success  lies 
In  the  fact  that  the  do^s  are  not 
trained  but  educated.  The  course  of 
Inatruction  for  the  doRs  la.sts  three, 
months  and  only  thc-se  who  succeed  In  | 
"(craduatins"  are  entrusted  with  ai 
blind  master.  The  education  is  based 
•n  the  knowledge  of  how  a  dojr  thinks, 
•r  animal  psycholog-y,  and  througrh 
tb|a  knowledge  the  dog:  is  ta\isht  to 
4lraw  proper  concI\islons  by  Itself.  In 
•n  emergency  the  dog  must  act  upon 
It*  own  Initiative.  | 

•  There  ha\e  been  many  faithful  little 
■ofn<  who  have  led  their  master  on  one 
•r-two  given  routes;  but  until  the] 
present  method  of  instruction  wasj 
•Volved  it  wa^  impo.«.<iible  for  a  blind 
inan  to  direct  hi.s  dos  to  take  him 
tvherever  he  wanted  to  go.  Contrary 
to  the  general  belief,  a  blind  person 
has  a  fairly  adequate  mental  picture 
•f -  his  own  town.  He  knows,  for  In- 
stance, that  In  order  to  reach  a  desti- 
nation he  must  turn  to  the  right,  go 
tour  blocks,  then  turn  left  and  that 
the  entrance  he  seeks  is  30  pace.s 
down  the  street  on  the  right-hand  side,  i 
By  direction-commands  of  "left,"  | 
"right"  and  "forward."  he  directs  his ' 
•ducated  dog  to  take  him  there.  I 

Training   the   Dogs.  | 

Knr  th'"pp  nirvnihs  nn  picnerienced ' 
seeing  trainer  has  worked  the  student 
Hog  day  after  day,  over  given  routes 
through  city  streets,  until  the  dog 
learns  to  meet  any  situation  It  may 
•ncounter.  Through  a  special  harness 
•wltTi  a  U-shape  handle,  every  move- 
tnent  of  the  dog  is  conveyed  to  the 
master's  hand. 

At  the  curb  the  animal  is  taught  to  I 
■top  and  stand  still  so  that  its  master 
ttM  find  the  edge  with  his  cane.  At 
•teps  or  in  meeting  approaching  traf- 
fic or  whenever  an  obstacle  bars  prog- 
reaa.  the  dog  Indicates  this  by  slowing 
■p.  stopping  or  sitting  down.  When 
ineeting  pedestrians  or  encountering 
trees,  it  Is  taught  to  lean  away  from 
its  majster  who.  following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pull,  is  led  around  the  ob- 
stacle. The  animal  also  learns  to  pick 
up  anything  its  meister  drops.  Two  or 
three  times  during  training  the  in- 
structor must-  undergo  the  "blindfold 
teat"  that  ia,  must  be  blindfolded  while 
he  works  his  dog  through  city  traffic 
so  that  he  may  encounter,  with  the 
60s.  the  exact  conditions  the  blind 
Blaster  will  encounter. 

The  German  shepherd  dog,  known 
•a  the  police  dog  in  thi;;  country,  has 
been  proved  by  "The  Seeing  Eye"  to 
carry  no  wolf  blood,  but  is  Instead  a 
self- respecting  working  dog,  bred  for 
centuriea  to  tend  abeep.  Only  the 
criminals  of  the  breed  reach  notoriety! 


The  shepherd  dogs  In.Mlnct  Is  to  pro- 
tect and  to  serve  man  and  his  pes-  1 
•esslon."*.  These  dogs  have  a  good  all- 
leather  coat  and  they  are  large  ! 
•Hough  and  strong  to  do  their  work 
Of  guiding  without  being  clumsy  or 
costly  to  maintain. 

The  choice  of  dogs  for  such  work 
must  be  most  carefully  made.  Up  to  1 
the  present  time  only  females  are  be-  | 
log  used  in  .\inerica  as  they  are  kinder 
toy  nature,  eager  to  please  and  less  In- 
clined to  be  quarrelsome  with  other 
<1ogn.  .\nother  factor  which  makes  for 
Hicrefis  is  that  the  shepherd  loves  to 
•work.  Reliable  and  willin?,  to  her 
service  la  a  pleasure.  Her  master's 
hours  are  her  hours.  Her  main  com- 
pensation  is  her  master's. 

Intelligence  Shown. 

W.  H.  Eheling  of  "The  Seeing  Eye" 
describes  the  training  of  the  dogs  as 
follows: 

"The  term  'training'  In  connection 
with  the  dog  guide  is  a  misnomer,  edu- 
cation is  more  properly  applied.  To 
'train'  an  animal  means  that  it  must 
obey  each  command  given  Implicitly 
and  without  hesitation.  Education 
implies  the  acquisition  of  knowi\!dge 
that  the  individual  may  apply  it  to 
problems  which  present  themselves 
and  drop  for  its  conclusions  and  act 
accordingly. 

■  "Many  people  'are  of  the  opinion 
that  animals  do  not  think,  but  they 
do  think  and  they  can  reason.  If 
this  were  not  true,  there  could  be 
no  dog  guide  movement.  These  dogs 
are  called  upon  again  and  again  to 
work  out  problems  wherein  their  blind 
master  cannot  a;ssist  them. 

^'Take.  for  instance,  a  blocked  side- 
walk. The  dog  puzzles  out  how  he 
can  bring  his  master  around  the  ob- 
stacle in  safety.  Take  automobile  traf- 
fic. No  two  cro.ssings  present  the  same 
problem.  There  are  fast  cars,  slow 
care,  strings  of  cars.  It  Is  up  to  the 
dog  to  decide  when  to  stop,  when  to 
hasten  her  pace,  and  when  to  slow  up. 
In  string-traffic,  the  dogs  must  de- 
cide if  they  should  let  a  whole  string 
pass  by,  or  if  a  temporary  opening 
occurs,  if  it  is  large  enough  to  take 
advantage  and  pass  through.  . 

I  "These  dogs  have  been  taught  not 
1  to  remain  in  the  street  longer  than 
absolutely  necessary  and  most  of  them, 
therefore,  will  take  advantage  of  a 
break  in  traffic  to  get  their  masters 
back  onto   the   sidewalk. 

"That   this   requirefi    a   careful    edu- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  dogs'  instruc- 
tors goes  without  saying,  but  the  fact 
that   the   dogs   are  capable   of  absorb- 
ing their  teachings  and  putting  them 
i  into  practical  effect  leaves  little  room 
to   doubt    that    they    think    and     can 
reason.    This   becomes  still   more   evi- 
dent when  it  is  said  that  no  commands 
whatever,   on   the   part   of   the   master 
I  are  given,  once  the  dogs  step  off  the 
I  sidewalk   into   the   street. 

All  training  is  ba.sed  on  animal 
psychology.  Vou  cannot  teach  dogs 
anything  for  which  there  is  no  genet- 
ic basis.  They  cannot  be  taught  to 
climb  trees.  They  cannot  speak  our 
language,  oecause  their  genetic  make- 
I  up  does  not  provide  for  that.  All  we 
I  can,  therefore,  build  upon  is  what 
dogs  inherently  powess." 


Animals  are  a.'i  duierenl  fi.s  lununns, 
Mr,  Kbeling  reminds  us,  nn  two  are 
alike,  no  two  react  the  same.  In 
their  education,  therefoi-e,  only  basic 
rules  can  he  laid  down,  but  methods 
of  approach  and  execution  vary  with 
each  individual.  The  explanation  how 
an  animal  Is  successfully  trained  or 
educated  can  obviously  not  be  set 
forth.  The  right  approach  to  one  dog 
might    ruin   a   hundred   others. 

.Ml  in  all  the  basis  of  all  training 
is  obedience.  This  foundation  must  bo 
well  laid  before  further  steps  can  be 
taken.  In  the  dog  guide  work,  such 
obedience  cannot  be  a  forced  obedience. 
The  methods  chosen  are  such  that  the 
'dog  responds  joyfully  and  not  because 
of  fear  of  consequences.  No  effort  Is 
spared  to  build  up  the  willingness  to 
please  her  master  In  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree. 

Harshness   a   Failure. 

It  is  self-evident  that  to  create  will- 
ingness no  har.'ih  or  bulldozing  meth- 
ods can  be  employed.  During  the 
course  of  education  a  dog  must  be 
corrected,  explained  Mr  Ebeling.  as  a 
child  must  be  corrected,  but  the  great 
secret  is  that  it  cannot  he  corrected 
unless  it  understand.%,  which  means  a 
direct  association  between  correction 
and  the  why.  .Vgain  a  correction  can- 
not be  permitted  to  stand.  A  caress 
has  lo  follow  upon  the  execution  of  ai 
simple  obedience  command  to  divert 
the  dog's  mind  from  the  correction.  Of 
great  importance  is  that  an  In- 
structor never  lose  his  temper.  Lose 
your  tem.per  is  a  confession  of  weak- 
ne.ss  which  the  dog  exploits  as  an  In- 
telligent child  will  take  advantage  of 
an   angry   teacher. 

"Willing  obedience  is  basic,  but  of 
the  dog  guide  more  is  expected.  After 
the  dog  has  learned  to  be  (j^edient, 
after  it  has  understood  the  sidewalk 
and  the  traffic- problem,  it  is  taught  to 
be  disobedient  if  a  command  given 
and  executed  would  bring  harm  to  its 
ma.ster.  The  dog  learns  that  It  must 
discriminate  between  a  safe  command 
to  be  obeyed  and  an  unsafe  one  to  be 
disobeyed.  That  such  delicate  adjust- 
ments, first  between  dog  and  instruc- 
tor, end  later  between  dog  and  blinl 
master,  can  only  be  achieved  by 
understanding  what  the  animal  con- 
siders a  square  deal  must  be  clear  to 
all  who  may  wonder  w-hich  education- 
al methods  are  being  pursued  to  gain 
the  ends  sought. 

(jletting  the  Dog. 

How  does  a  blind  person  procure- 
one  of  these  dogs?  The  man,  or 
woman,  wishing  to  own  one  of  these 
dog  graduates  of  "The  Seeing  Eye" 
does  not  write  and  have  it  shipped  to 
him.  These  highly  sensitive  animaUs 
are  not  sent  out  promiscuously.  The 
blind  man  or  woman  must  go  to  Mor- 
rislown  where  he  or  she  is  taught  how 
to  use  the  dog. 

As  each  group  of  dogs  complete 
their  education,  a  class  for  blind  mas- 
ters is  held.  These  classes  last  a 
month  and  each  master  has  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  the  instructor  who 
^  .rated  the  dog.  The  masters  receive 
lull  instruction  in  following  the  dogs 
through  traffic  in  the  sireets  of  Mor-j 
ri.v.'own.  They  are  taught  how  lo  care' 
for  their  dogs;  how  to  brush  and  clean 
th<?m;    what  and  when  to  feed  them; 
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the  treatment  of  minor  ailments  anJ 
when  to  call  a  veterinarian.  So  the 
dog'  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
blind  master's  life.  They  return,  to- 
gether, to  the  home  city  and  begin 
through  their  combined  efforts  the 
ta.sl<  of  self-support. 

The  best  example  of  a  blind  man 
who  found  life  anew  through  his  dog 
guide  is  that  told  in  the  story  of  Mor- 
ris Frank,  directing  head  of  the  divi- 
sion for  the  blind  of  "The  Seeing  Eye."  i 
He  was  a  lad  14  years  old  when  a ' 
.severe  blow  on  one  of  his  eyes  during 
a  ball  game  finally  caused  complete 
loss  of  sight  in  both  eyes.  Today  en- 
tirely aside  from  his  work  at  "The 
Seeing  Eye,"  he  is  traveling  freely 
from  city  to  city  lecturing  in  behalf 
of  the  dog  guide  movement,  "Buddy," 
the  first  of  these  dog  guides  to  come 
to   America,   supplies   his  eyes. 

One  day  a  friend  read  for  Morris, 
Frank  a  magazine  article  by  Dorothy 
Harrison  Eustis,  who  described  the 
wtirk  being  done  in  Germany  by  dogs 
leading  the  blind.  Morris  Frank  was 
so  impressed  by  this  new  hope  that 
he  wrote  to  Mrs  Eustis  and  found 
that  she  was  doing  work  along  the 
lines  she  had  described,  training  Ger- 
man' shepherd  dogs  for  police  work, 
although  her  work  for  dogs  for  the 
blind  was  not  at  that  time  fully  de- 
veloped. Mrs  Eustis  lived  and  raised 
her  dogs  in  Switzerland;  and  Morris 
Frank  determined  to  go  over  there  to 
be  trained  to  be  guided  by  such  a  dog. 
If  his  experiment  were  a  success  he 
promised_  himself  he  w"ould  help  to  or- 
ganize such  a  school  in  .\merica. 
Emancipation. 

At  Fortunate  Fields,  as  Mrs  Eustis 
called  her .  place,  he  was  given  "Bud- 
dy," with  whom  he  recrossed  to  Amer- 
ica alone,  saying,  "Buddy  has  signed 
my  personal  declaration  of  independ- 
ence." 

At  his  urgent  request  Mrs  Eustis 
.reorganized  her  work  with  shepherd 
dogs  so  that  she  could  give  more  of 
her  time  to  training  dogs  for  the 
(blind.  She  came  to  America,  organ- 
iized  The  Seeing  Eye,  supplied  and 
raised  some  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  work. 

"But  neither  Mr  Frank  nor  I,"  she 
now  confesses,  "realized  how  difficult 
the  questions  of  trainers  would  be. 
A  search  of  Germany,  where  this  work 
was  being  carried  on,  revealed  that 
while  many  trainers  had  trained  dogs 
as  guides  for  the  blind  there  was  a  i 
relatively  small  number  of  good  head 
instructors  there.  Our  study  brought 
out  some  facts  as  to  why  good  instruc- 
tors are  so  scarce. 

"The  first  great  point  of  difficulty 
was  that  a  'trained'  dog  was  danger- 
ous, as  such  a  dog  simply  obeys  com- 
mands given  by  a  seeing  master.  The 
dog  as  a  guide  for  the  blind  needed 
to  be  educated  rather  than  'trained' 
so  that  she  obeys  only  such  orders  as 
ire  safe.  If  the  sightless  master  gave 
an  unsafe  order  the  dog  must  of  her 
own  volition  disobey  the  unsafe  corn- 
mand  and  let  its  master  know  why  it 
was  disobeyed  and  what  the  master 
must  do  to  arrive  at  his  objective 
safely." 


The  Personnel. 

Many  trainers  capable  of  educating 
dogs  did  not  have  the  knowledge  of 
human  psychology  necessary  to  bring 
dog  and  master  together.  As  a  result, 
Mrs  Eustis  founded  a  school  for  in- 
structors at  Fortunate  Fields  in  Switz- 
erland in  connection  with  the  school 
already   there. 

Two  of  these  instructors  are  men 
well  known  for  their  professional  work 
with  shepherd  dogs  in  this  country. 
Elliott  S.  Humphrey,  a  horseman  with 
the  United  States  army  during  the  war 
and  an  expert  in  breeding  livestock 
for  particular  qualities,  began  at  For- 
tunate Fields  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  German  shepherd  dog  and  de- 
veloped a  strain,  the  average  intelli- 
gence of  which  reached  a  higher  level 
than  had  hithertofore  been  known. 
When  the  call  came  from  Morris  Frank 
for  a  school  in  America  to  carry  on 
this  work,  Mr  Humphrey  took  over 
the  task  of  instructor  in  chief  at  "The 
Seeing  Eye." 

Mr  Ebeling  was  formerly  editor  of 
"The  Shepherd  Dog  Review"  and  a 
breeder  and  instructor  of  the  dogs. 
He  made  it  possible,  recently,  for  the 
school  formerly  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to 
be  located  permanently  on  his  former 
estate  at  Morristown. 

Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  these 
dogs  help  their  masters  earn  a  living, 
Mrs  Eustis  said,  "Mr  Frank  sells  in- 
surance through  the  aid  of  his  dog 
guide.  Many  men  have  newsstores  and 
stands.  Others  have  shops  of  various 
kinds.  Some  are  house-to-house  can- 
vassers who  have  been  rehabilitated 
after  blindness  beyond  their  highest  ex- 
pectations. We  have  men  working  in 
fai;;tories  who  use  their  dogs  to  come 
and  go  from  their  work." 

Transportation  Problem. 

What  of  the  question  of  transport? 
Will  these  dogs  be  allowed  on  buses, 
trolleys  and  trains? 

"This  question  solves  itself,"  Mrs 
Eustis  explains,  "once  the  authorities 
understand  the  unique  position  of  the 
dog  guide.  Some  railroads  have  is- 
sued passes  to  all  'Seeing  Eye'  dogs. 
Miss  Connelley  in  Vermont,  who  has 
one  of  our  dogs,  has  a  pass  for  her  dog 
on  all  railroads  in  that  state.  As  to 
the  food  problem,  last  year  a  conven- 
tion of  restaurant  owners  in  California 
passed  a  resolution  to  allow  these  dog 
guides  in  all  restaurants  and  just  re- 
cently the  state  passed  an  ordinance 
that  'Seeing  Eye'  dogs  may  use  all^^^g 
eral  conveyances.  Almost  everyOTpP 
er  has  been  helped  to  a  higher  eco"-' 
nomic  as  well  as  a  higher  social  and 
physical  status.  If  nothing  more  pro- 
ductive is  gained  for  him,  these  dogs 
urge  their  owners  toward  physical  ex-  i 
ercise  since  the  dog  must  be  walked 
daily.  Such  exercises  induce  restful 
sleep.  Surely  10  cents  a  day  for  the 
dog's  food  is  worth  that." 

"The  Seeing  Eye"  has  been  in  exist- 
ence only  four  years.  The  work  lia;s 
been  endorsed  not  only  toy  institutions 
for  the  blind  but  by  educators  every- 
where. The  Council  for  the  Blind  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is 
keenly  cooperating  and  30  Pennsylva- 
nians  have  Secured  dog  guides.  The 
director.  S.  Merwin  Sinclair,  has  his 
own  dog  guide,  "Kara."  The  experi- 
ence of  finding  "new  eyes"  has  been 
his,  so  that  he  is  naturally  very  en- 
thusiastic over  this  work. 


A  Challenge  to  Defeat. 

The  entire  work  is  a  challenge.  The  i 
experimental  years  are  now  behind '; 
"the  Seeing  Bye."  It  has  proved  its 
worth.  But  that  there  may  be  for  the 
future  greater  possibilities  in  this 
work  is  evidenced  by  the  far  wider 
use  of  these  dogs  in  Germany. 

"At  the  present  time  there  are  re- 
corded as  in  use  in  Germany,"  Mrs 
Eustic  declares,  "some  1500  educated 
dogs  with  war  blind  and  some  1200 
With  civilian  blind.  If  we  add  to  this 
number  the  many  dogs  turned  out  by 
private  trainers,  the  number  would  j 
undoubtedly,  be  close  to  4000  guide  j 
dogs  in  use  there.  In  Germany,  not 
only  the  blind  but  the  blind-deaf,  the 
deaf-dumb  and  blind  and  the  blind 
who  lo^t  one  leg  or  one  arm  in  the 
war  have  been  successfully  educated 
to  the  use  of  a  dog  guide. 

"The  dog  guide,"  she  adds,  "is  suit- 
able for  the  man  who  can  use  him  in  ' 
his  daily  life,  who  wants  an  aid  in 
making  himself  a  free  economic  unit 
in  his  community,  who  wants  a 
wider  freer  life.  For  such  a  man  the 
dog  can,  and  will,  make  good  far  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  his  master.  For 
those  who  need  aid  in  securing  a  dog, 
financially,  'The  Seeing  Eye'  has  cer- 
tain scholarships." 

The  first  Massachusetts  man  to  own 
one  of  these  dogs  is  Karl  Krafve  of 
Worcester.  "Pal,"  the  dog  he  obtained 
in  Morristown  after  completing  his 
test  training  there,  is  his  constant 
companion  now  at  work  and  at  play.  | 
— = J 


A  doR.  in  most  cases,  is  a  safer 

■Bcort  for  the  blind  than  a  person. 

*   That  Is  the  somewliat  astonishing 

belief  of  W.  A.  Chrlatensen.    But  he 

should  know,  for  he  Is 

©himself  totally  blind. 
Holding  to  the  leash 
of  a  German  shepherd 
dog  which  has  been  his 
constant  companion  for 
four  years.  Christensen, 
who  IS  second  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  National 
Ej-e  Dog  Association,  told  members 
of  the  Alhambra  Kiwanis  Club 
Wednesday  that  dcgs  are  the  great- 
est substitute  for  eyesight  that  the 
blind  have  yet  found. 

Fine  Record 
While  the  eye  dog  movement  is 
comparatively  new  to  this  country, 
Christensen  cited  the  fact  that  in 
Germany,  where  the  scientific 
training  of  dogs  to  guide  the  blind 
was  begun  following  the  World  War 
and  where  2000  of  these  leader  dogs 
are  "in  service,"  only  one  serious 
accident  to  a  sightless  person 
being  led  by  a  dog  has  occurred  in 
10  years. 

Germany  inaugurated  eye  dog 
training  when  the  war  left  so  many 
blind  veterans  with  no  way  of  get- 
ting safely  about.  Schools  were  es- 
tablished to  train  the  animals.  One 
of  the  blind  soldiers  designed  and 
manufacture£  the  harness  that  are 
used  on  the  dogs. 

Most  Intelligence 
In  telling  how  specialized  the 
training  of  the  animals  is,  Christen- 
sen pointed  out  that  the  shepherd 
breed,  commonly  known  as  police 
dogs,  are  found  to  average  the 
highest  in  canine  intelligence  and 
are  used  almost  exclusively,  yet  only 
about  one  in  every  hundred  of  the 
animals  is  adaptable  for  the  work. 
It  Is  not  and  cannot  ever  be  a 
commercialized  work,  Christensen 
said,  because  profit  added  to  the 
high  cost  of  raising  and  training 
dogs  would  make  it  prohibitive  for 
all  but  a  few  persons  to  own  them. 
As  it  is,  there  arc  only  about  50 
eye  dogs  in  America  at  the  present 
time. 

Non-Profit  Body  { 

The  National  Eye  Dog  Association, ' 
a     non-profit     organization     with 
headquarters  in  Los  Angeles,  is  one 
of  the  agencies  attempting  to  spread 
the    eye    dog    movement    in    this  | 
country. 

Christensen  was  introduced  to  the 
Klwanlans    by    Charles    H.    Reed, ' 
chairman  of  the  day. 


Work  of  Dog  Guides  for  Blind 
I  To  Be  Told  in  Lecture  Here 


Remarkable  achievements  of  dog 
guides  who  are  taught  to  take  their 
sightless  masters  safely  throuts'h 
busy  street 
traffic  with- 
out mishap 
will  ibe  told 
by  Col.  Mor- 
ris Frank 
Thurs  day 
eve  n  i  n  g  in 
the  church 
parlors  of 
Seventh  Day 
Baptist 

-     Church. 

BUDDY  FORTUNATE  FiELpS,  "Buddy  For- 
tunate Fields"  will  accompany  his 
master,  Colonel  Frank.  The  pro- 
gram is  given  under  auspices  of 
the  Women's  Society  of  the  church. 
T.ckets  may  be  secured  at  the 
dooi-. 

In  Morristown  is  located  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  about  which 
many  may  never  have  heard.  Thi^ 
institution  is  called  "The  Seeing 
Eye,"  and  its  purpose  is  to  educate 
dogs  to  become  "eyes"  for  their 
masters.  The  dogs  are  not  trained; 
they  are  educated.  The  education 
is  based  on  the  knowledtje  of  how 
a  dog  thinks,  on  animal  psychology 
and  through  this  knowledge  the 
dog  is  taught  to  draw  proper  con- 
clusions by  itself  or,  in  other  word, 
to- think  for  itself. 
!  Many  faithful  dogs  have 
tiieii'  masters  on  a  few  famii 
1  routes  but  until  the  present  me 
of  instruction  was  followed  i 
I  impossible  for  a  blind  man  tg^irect 


his   dog  to   take  him  wherever  he 
wanted  to  tjo. 

The  original  model  school  is  lo- 
cated in  Fortunate  Fields,  Switzer- 
land, where  each  dog's  master-to-, 
be.  lis  trained  with  the  dog.  Man 
and  dog  learn  to  work  together  as 
mind  and  eye. 

Morris  Frank  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
a  lad  of  15  years,  was  suddenly 
blinded  while  playing  baseball.  Af- 
ter five  years  he  learned  about  the 
new  school  at  Fortunate  Fields.  He 
weiit  to  Switzerland  where  he  ob- 
tained "Buddy." 

Morris  Frank's  happiness  was  so 
great  that  he  wanted  to  bring  hap- 
piness to  others  who  are  blind.  He 
and  trained  instructors  from  For- 
tunate Fields,  Switzerland,  founded 
the  school  called  "The  Seeinij  Eye" 
in  Morristown,  for  the  training  of 
thy  blind  of  the  Unit^j|^  States  and 
their  dogs. 
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lowTheuTrainPois  to  Lead  theu 


Remarkable  Achievements  of 
pog  Guides  Who  Are  Taught 
to  Safely  Take 
Their  Sightless 
Masters  Through 
Busy  Street 
Traffic  Without 
Mishap 


Dog  Guiding  Her  Blind  Mi»tref4jUong  the  Sidewalk. - 


THE  reafier  Of  this  page  may  have 
seen  him  holding  in  his  left  hand 
a  U-shaped  handle  atl-aclied  to  ii 
special  liarne^  around  Ihe  shoulder,- 
of  hi?  faithful  dog.  as  they  Wended 
yh^\T  wiiy  aloitE  n  busy  city  sidewalk. 

'N'tnppOil  al  t1lr  rilrb  llpjkjraltic  hfltlpd. 

_/BT.rt  tlicn  walked  hr"i?^~JiCroKR^TT^ 
^Lreel  to  a  waiting  ti-olley  car  whose 
^fepe  they  agilely  mounted. 

He  is  Col.  Morris  S.  Frank,  a  dark, 
slende       "If    n   f  H     t     on     mnn      ho 


in  the    Ln 
have  tra  elcd  m 
during  tl  e  pi  t 

In  that  t  m  < 
tional  a  ghllc  I 
phed  witl    Jog 


e^ch  momin^Jn  a  -in-iiiK  .urir/,-,'  'ii,. 
Uiidei-woar  comes  first,  then  socks, 
shirt,  trousers,,  shoes  and  collar.  Two 
years  ago  they  were  asleep  one  right 
in  a  hotel  room  in  Cincinnati.  Sud- 
denly thf'  dog  barked  and  nudged  her 


^ 


with    1 


■    quiv 


He 


diUob  Bo}    Bcino  Guided  Down  lii 

Slain  al  (he  Morri.iilown  Riiilroad  Sl« 

lion  in  New  Jersey. 


The  doK  gujdti  are  '-xlui;;iLed  to  be- 
come their  olind  masters'  eyes,  Thoy 
are"  taught  to  pick  up  anything  the 
master  drops  anil  to  hoIvo  all  traffic 
problems  as  Uiey  come  without  com- 
mands from  the  master.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, n  blockiid  sidewalk.  The  dog 
puzzler   out    how   she    can    bring   her 


when'io  ■  ■  .    I  .   ,    .i'    '""' 

slow  up,  pom-  on  only  whoii  the  way 
is  safe.  In  string  traflic  she  must  de- 
cide whether  she  should  let  a  whole 
string  pas?  by  or,  if  a  temporary  open- 
ing occura,  whether  it  is  large  enough 
to  pass  through. 

The  dog  learns  to  cross  streetB  in  a 
straight  Bne.  to  take  advantage  of 
breaks  in  traffic  lines,  and  not  to  re- 


main in  the 
lutely  necesr 
fora  take  ad- 


'■  I   <,.ri  find 

trafdc.  or  when- 
n-,  the  dog 
^Jiy  mlowing  up, 
TD-  When  meet- 
luntenng  trees, 

hy  following 

_  1  the  harness 

[is  specially  eon- 

the  dog  next  to 

iter  and  enables 

to  feel  every  move  the  gruide 
maxes,  each  movement  being  a  signal 
to  him  to  step  up  or  down,  turn  right 
or  left,  stop  for  automobile  traffic,  etc. 
Tliere  have  been  many  faithful  little 
dogs  which  have  led  their  masters  on 
ona  or  two  given  routes.  But  until  the 
present  method  of  instruction  was  in- 


/  Druft  Store, 

ventt^^  tt_was  impossible  for  a 
lilind  man  to  direct  his  dog  to 
take  Idnt  tvherever  he  wanted 
to  go.  Coftrary  to  the  general 
V..';.  f.  -A  ;.!?rid  person  has  a 
f''  '"    ■■■!■-,.■■     iriortal  picture  I 


four   bloik;,  and 


ii-*  thirtv  Bpaces 
down  iKclitreet 
on  the  ri^-'ithand 
side,     By   direc- 

nf  ■'left,-   'ripht" 
oi-ii'afd  '■ 


m«    Kyc-     tor   Tlieii 
Slreel  Traffir  of  Mo.r 
While  They  .4rc  UA 
by  the  TrotJ 


he    di 


•  tE  hts 
ilog   to 


which  Mr*.  Har- 
rison Kustis  de- 
ncribed  Ihb  work 
she  wtt^  doing  in 
educating  Ger- 
man shepherd 
do^-  for  police 
work  and  as 
guides  to  the  war 
blinded.  At  her 
place.  Foitunate 
Fields,  above 
Vevcy,  Swltier- 
Innd.  Irfn.    Euslis         ..B„.Wy."  ,ho  Fir, 

I.LV'Ha^''^  HerePIr 

been  h  re  rid  ing 
and  tminlnt  dogs 
for    the    3  w  i  s  s 

State  pollct,  the  Swiss  customs,  the 
mesacneer  iiorwice  of  the  Swiss  anny, 
the  Itiuian  Metropolitan  police,  the 
pcnitentior.es  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  as,  guides  to  the  blind. 
So  imprcssnd  whs  Col.  Frank  with  Mrs. 
Eustis'  ailide  that  h,:  riitoniiiin-d  to 
study  her  work  and  methods  in  the 
hope  that  he  and  other  siglitles.s  per- 
sons  in  the  United  States  could  secure 
dog  guides. 

when  he  arrived  at  Fortunate  Fields 
he  was  assigned  Buddy  and  instructed 
in  using  her.  Then  for  m-snth^  he 
tested  her  out  in  tm""-    -.■■•-,-,11    1   ,.,,-j 


Truined  Dob  WIk.  H:i-  Gnidr.l  It.  Ma-lcr 

10    Uie    Step   of   J'   ^itc<-l   Oir    imd    Wuil» 

UtiUl  He  It.  Snfet-  ou  Board  Before  Fol 

lowing  Hiui  Into  the  Car. 

three  years.  The  nonnal  life  span  al- 
lows them  from  eight  to  ton  years' 
service  as  guides. 

For  this  work  dogs  must  be  chosen 
with  great  cai-e.  Only  female  German 
shepherd  dogs,  known  a=  police  doir?  in 


les. 


pluckj".      Teaching    .i 
minded  dou  '        d'ff 
eating    a    s.\ 
man  being, 
he    what 


1g.     ^     d    gs 

is    csfl  d      gi 


tb 
frgh 


^w 


Triuned  Dog  Giddc  Urouehi  1. 

Mng  Up  the  Canr  Wliirli  Had  I 

Colonel  Primk,  Her  MaMe 


he  need 
pendent 


never  again  De  lonely  or  de- 
upon  another  person  for  guid- 


1  trolls 
country  roads.  A 
convinced  that  witV 


With  her  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  soph  jiftorwjirdi^  Mr,;,  Rustic; 
consented  to  his  cm.i--  i  |.1.  ;.  ■!,:,(  !,.■ 
reorganize  hei-  ■■■■■A:  -.nu  li.j.i..  .,| 
dogs  for  the  biirnl,      Ir,    rt."i     ii-    .   HIM 

to   the   United   Strii.    ,   ,■  (.,l.ii^ Ujf 

Seeing  Eye  at  Mo]-n,,lo'.wi,  jud  Uli^mi. 
interesting  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions in  helping  her  and  Col.  Frank  to 

Today  the  Seeing  Eye  always  has  a 
minimum  of  eight  prospective  doc 
guides  in  the  course  of  education  ana 
often  as  many  as  twenty  at  one  time. 
When  they  begin  training,  the  dogs 
vary  in  age  from  fourteen  months  to 


the       re 
th  p 

\~\  great.    And  they  must, 

lastly,  be  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  develop 
under  the  Se^ng  Eye's 
educational  procossi 

q„i.  s.o.„       fh*  'l'"'!  T"  "' 

.  I  woman  wishing  to  own 

'  one  of  thcsa  dog  guides 

does  -not  write  to  the 

Si.'eing  Eye  and  have  it 

s)|ippod  to  him  or  her.     These  liighly 

sensitive    animals    are    not    sent    out 

promiecuoualy.    The  blind  person  r 


.  Morrislown,  where  he  is  taught 


an. I  in    fol- 

low!., ■:    in  the 

taugHt  how  lu  L"ii,li  jiid  uli.un  the  ani- 
mal, what  and  when  to  feed  her,  the 
treatment  of  minor  ailments,  and  when 
to  cfUl  a  veterinarian. 


ily  W»lk  ill  ih<> 

fn$  I'u  Bp  Ciiidtd 
"  Dogs. 


It  i 


necessary  1 


»  choose  the  blind  . 
Biecsuse  experience 
has  demonstrated  Bhat  not  alt  blind 
persons  can  adapt  (henie-clvea  to  a  dog 
guide-  Some  do  nbt  like  dogs  or  can- 
not furnish  the  proper  care  or  home 
conditions.  Otherslare  temp'eramental- 
ly  unsuited  'lo-  understanding  and 
working  witli  dogs. 

The  question  of  transport  r.n  Irain^ 
or  trolleys  often  .-.olves  iL-eh"  ..(,...  if. 
authorities  understand  thr-  iiim,|.m'  ],..  , 
tton  of  the  dop  guido.  i^or.^.  .  .il,  .  ,1 
have  iif^ued  pasi^a?  to  all  ,Si  ■  lu  ■  I  ■  ., 
dogs.  A  blind  woman  in  Vermont  Ija? 
a  pass  for  her  dog  on  the  railroads  all 
over  the  State.  California  just  recent- 
ly passed  an  ordinance  permitting  See- 
ing Eye  dogs  to  use  all  gener.il  convey- 
ances, and  not  long  ago  the  n.stauiani 
'  owners  of  that  Stat^  in  convpiilion 
pd  sed  a  re  olul  on  to  allow   the  doga 

Th""  total    o  t  of  educating  eich  dog 
ahoi  t  $700      But  to  a  bl  nd^  person 

a  t,i    d  late  dog     ^rmt  t     r.     •>  00 

f   o    t    tie  S         "  r 

add  tional  ch 


The 


o  V  hip   Fund 
Those  tnt  re 

en  a  full  f  llo- 


•  t  of 


u  It   up   bj    Mr 

k    w  tho  1    fund 


a  d    of    the  r 


n  thp  fact 
that  the  doga  are  not  tra  ned  hut  ed 
ucated.  The  education  is  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  how  a  dog  thinks,  or  ani- 
mal psycholocy.  and  throuch  thi: 
knowledge  the  dog  i 


inclH' 
those  'Jog>  who 


by    ho  I 


Nor  is  a  correction  permitted  to 
stand.  It  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
simple  obedience  command  and  a  ca- 
ress followiric  its  elocution  ,-0  Ihut   the 


will     take     udvanUige 
teacher. 

Willing  obedience  is 

is  expected  of  the  dog 


nd  V 


if  t 


juld  I: 


ords,  the  dog  learns  that  it 
must  discriminate  between  a  s.ife  com- 
mand to  be  obeyed  and  an  unsafe  one 
to  be  disobeyed.  Such  delicate  adjust- 
ments, first  between  the  dog  and  in- 
structor and  later  between  dog  and 
blind  master,  require  great  patience 
and  skill  in  training, 
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1 


The  Inspiration  of  Epstein,  the  Sculptor,  and  0th 

Artists,  But  No  Longer  Welcomed  in  the  Studi( 

She  Writes  of  Her  Poverty  and  Degradatidr 


A 


Disheveled,  SecdT  and  No  Longer*  Sought  u  a  Mod«li  _Dolorei  Ekcft 
Oui  kn  Extalencc  la  a  Loodoq  Carrel. 


too,  am  b 
I  hav« 


school  of  Cynics,  lived  in  aHub,    And 
too  i<  a  lamp  to  search  for  Truth  and  find 


I.  Dol<  res,  have  been  stttintf,  too,  (n  a  tub.  I, 


xorne  a  cynic, 
been  driven  to  sit  on  exhibition  in  a 


"dime  mi  sen m"  in  Tottenham  Court  Road.  I, 
whose  face  and  body  every  sculptor  and  artist 
wishing  to  rank  nmong-  the  immortals  craved  to 
paint — with  my  soul — on  canvas  or  to  execute  in 
marble  or  bronze,  am  an  exhibit. 

Once  before  in  my  life  I  spent  a  night  among 
the  destitute  on  a  park  bench  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment. But  I  had  rich  and  influential  friends 
then  and  jewels  and  fine  clothes. 

And  now  again  I  have  slept  on  the  benchr:^ 
in  the  park  and  this  time  I  was  indeed  one  of  the 
deatitute — friends,  influence,  fine  clothes,  alt 
gone.  Through  she^  starvation  and  after  gazing 
for  nigTits  on  end  into  the  swirling  water  of' the 
Thames,  thinking  of  ending  it  all.  I  have  come 
to  pnse  for  a  very  diflferent  type  of  people  to 
those  who  worshiped  at  my  feet,  who  were  will- 
ing  to  be  scorched  in  the  flame  of  Passion  so 
long  as  it  was  I  who  lit  the  torch. 

In  this  London  thoroughfare,  where  I  have 
been  on  exhibition  in  the  very  barrel  in  which 
the  Kector  of  Stiffkey  sat,  Jmust  show  myself  to 
the  crowds  who  throng  its  sidewalks.  Jostling 
colargd'-^pn  Icerlngwith  sensual  'lips  at  thA 
chaiK-iTO  pafior  of  my  body";  faded  streir 
walkers;  gaping  "chaw  bacons"  from  the  ProvJ 
inccs  who  have  oozed  out  of  the  Northern  Rail- 
way station  *o  waddle  along  and  stare  at  any- 
thing unaccustomed;  these  gaze  at  me  and 
weigh  me  up  \vith  appraisement.  And  the  men 
nvhose  fnrtunes  I  made  by  acceding  to  their  de- 
sire to  perpetuate  in  painting  or  in  statuary  Do- 
lores, most  famous  model  of  all  times?  They 
have  forgotten  me. 

The  crowds  stare  for  nothing.  For  four  cents 
tbey  gel  my  autograph:  "Yours  faitlffully.  Do- 
lores."  Twenty,  fifteen,  ten  years  ago,  royalty 
and  statesmen,  dukes  and  millionaires,  would 
have  paid  a  king's  ransom  for  that  signature  of 
mine,  had  it  but  been  at  the  end  of  a  letter  which 
gave  them  hope,  hope  of  the  power  to  love  me. 
to  pfissess  me.  And  now  for  four  cents  they  may 
see  what  once  they  regarded  as  my  irresiatihle 
charms-  and  get  my  autograph. 

Why? 

Because  of  the  ingratitude  of  man.  Because  I 
have  t!isted,  to  the  bitterest  dregs,  that  cup  of 
truth  that  Shakespeare  filled  when  he  wrote: 
"ijiow,  blow,  thou  Winter  wind. 
Thou  are  not  ao  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude." 

3  have  sat,  as  Diogenes  sat,  looking  out  upon 
the  world  from  my  tub  and  like  him  I  have 
mused.  But,  unlike  Diogenes,  I  can  order  no  em- 
peror tol  remove  himself  from  between  me  and 
the  sun.  I  I,  perforce,  must  let  who  will,  colored 


man  or  street  walker,  grimy  urchin  or  drunken 
fte'Wtne  andTpe  "warmth,  the 
light,  and  gaze  on  the  body  and  race  that  Jacob 
Epstein  and  other  geniuses  in  art  implored  for 
as  model,  a  body  that  a  hurrdred  lovers  have 
fought  for  and  several  have  died  for. 

Why? 

Because,  I  suppose.  I  have  served  their  pur- 
pose and  have  passed  from  being  the  fashion, 
the  vogue.  Because,  according  to  the  standards 
of  today,  the  beauty  of  my  body  is  on  the  wane. 
Because  women  such  as  I  have  their  day,  and, 
having  had  it.  are  thrown  over  like  discarded 
garments  into  the  dustbin.  That  is  where  I  am; 
in  the  dustbin  of  society.  And  I  may  remain 
there  to  rot  for  all  care  those  who  craved  for  me  ■ 
a  few  years  ago. 

My  face  still  retains  the  features,  the  out- 
lines, the  eyes  that  went  to  the  creation  of  that 
bust  which  is  to  be  sold  within  a  day  or  two  of 
my  writing  at  Sotheby's,  the  art  auction  rooms 
of  London.  "A  bust  of  Dolores,  by  the  great 
sculptor  Jacob  Epstein,"  has  been  announced  for 
sale.  It  will  fetch  many  thousand  dollars.  It  was 
done  in  1923.  And  I,  in  a  Soho  garret,  whose 
roof  I  barely  manage  to  keep  over  me.  will  hear 
of  the  sale,  but  that  will  be  all. 

I  admit  that  my  face  has  become  ravaged  by 
a  life  that  has  been  lived  to' the  full  of  "ev'ry 
unfortunate  minute."  An  ex-emperor  and  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  four  European  capitals 
were  supplicants  for  my  favora  when  1  had  youth, 
when  I  was  famous,  when  1  was  the  Queen  of  the 
Bohemia  of^ldSHdon,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
They  threw  orchids  artd  roses  af  me  when  I  ap- 
peared as  prima  ballerina  at  the  Opera,  Paris, 
the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  and  La 
Scala,  Milan;  they  showered  me  with  gifts  of 
jewels  and  furs.     Now  they  throw  insults. 

A  week  or  two  ago.  desperate,  stai-ving. 
driven  almost  mad  with  the  cold  of  a  night  spent 
in  the  open  and  the  gnawing  of  my  empty  vitals, 
I  went  into  a  free  library  and  looked  at  the  ad- 
vertisements  of  work  offered. 

I  saw  one  which  read :  "General  help 
wanted.  Must  be  prepared  to  do  rough  work." 
No  work  could  be  rougher  than  that  of  ti-ying  to 
live  on  nothihg.  I  went  to  the  address  to  apply 
for  the  job. 

It  w.^s  a  small  house  in  the  West  End.  The 
name  of»lhe  woman  who  owned  it  conveyed 
nothing  to  me.  I  rang  the  bell  and  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  youngish  woman  who  looked  like  a 
lady's  maid,  such  a  one  as  I  had  myself  a  few 
years  ago.  When  I  told  her  my  business,  she 
looked  me  up  and  down  with  a  sniff  as  she  took 
in  the  wretchedness  of  my  clothing.  Then  she 
told  me  to  wait  in  the  hall  while  she  went  to  see 
if  her  mistress  could  see  me.  ' 

After  a  few  minutes,  a  room  door  opened 
and  ft  man  came  out.  saying :  "Ail  right,  darling. 
I'll  meet  you  in  the  lounge  of  the  Kitz  at  quarter 
past  one."  Then  he  crossed  the  hall.  He  glanced 
at  me.  and  stood  stock  still. 

"It  isn't,    -it  can't  be. .  .  ?" 

"Yes  it  is.  Max."  I  said.    "Dolores,  herself,  in 
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the  flesh.     But  not  so 
much  flesh." 

Six  years  back,  this 
man,  who  is  the  son  of 
one  of  the  wealthiest 
industrial  magnates  in 
England  and  is  now 
heir  to  a  title  conferred 
on  his  father  two  years 
ago,  had  joined*  that 
numerous  band  olfien 
who  called  themalVes, 
or  wished  to  call  them- 
selves, my  lovers.  He 
had  followed  me  like 
a  shado^-.  He  had 
written,       telephoned, 

called  to  see  me  where  I  lived.  He  had  offered 
me  anything  I  cared  to  ask — except  marriage,  of 
course.  He  had  threatened  to  shoot  himself  if  I 
did  not  yield  to  his  prayers.  He  had  stormed^ 
wept  and  begged.  But  1  refused  him  and  all  his 
offers  of  a  luxury  flat,  of  a  magnificent  limousine, 
of  jewels  and  frocks  at  will.  Just  because  he  did 
not  appeal  to  me.  It  was  not  my  whim  to  accept 
him  as  a  lover.  His  money  meant  nothing  to  me, 
for  although  1  ha«  always  wanted  the  luxuries 
of  .life — ami-tteStTiTm»«r-Tw-thoit  now— t  never- 
give  my  love  for  money's  sake. 

I  grasped  the  situation  quickly.  The  woman 
whose  house  I  was  in,  and  from  whont  I  was  look- 
ing for  work  as  a  domestic  servant,  or  even  as 
charwoman,  wfls  his  sweetheart.  And  there  we 
stood,  in  the  house  for  which  he  was  paying, 
staring  at  each  other.  ,    j     ,  »  ,j  v- 

"Whv  are  you  here?  he  asked.  I  told  him 
why.  I  told  him,  too,  how  it  was  the  alteniative 
to  starving.  And  then,  as  he  heard  a  feminine 
voice  from  a  room,  he  fumbled  hurriedly  in  his 
pocket  and  crushed  a  5-pound  note  (about  $16) 
in  my  hand  and  rushed  out  to  the  street. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  maid  came  back  and 
said  her  mistress  would  see  me.  But  I  hardly 
heard  her,  I  was  sftanding  looking  at  that  bill  in 
my  hand,  and  theh  !  turned  to  the' street  door 
arid  passed  out  without  a  word. 

That  is  only  one  instance  of  how  my  name, 
instead  of  helping  me,  has  hampered  me  In  try- 
ing to  find  some  kind  of  livelihood. 

Dolores!  Feted,  but  fated.  Spoiled  protegee 
of  Sarah  Bernhardt;  admired  of  the  ex-Kaiser  of 
Gei-many;  dandled  as  a  child  on  the  knee  c. 
King  Edward;  dancer  whose  name  on  the  bills 
of  theatres  all  the  world  over  drew  crowds  that 
overflowed  the  capacity  of  the  biggest  audi- 
toriums; model  "f  Epstein,  the  most  discussed 
sculptor  in  the  world ;  of  Nevinson.  and  of  many 
others  who  have  achieved'  fame  through  me; 
Dolores  the  leader  of  Bohemia,  the  toasted 
•ind    the  sought-after.     Dolores,    the    name    Q\ 


sadness.  So  it  is  proving. 
In  Ih?  eyes  of  English 
law  I  am  an  alien.  For 
although  I  am  British  by 
birth  and  parentage,  I 
married  a  foreigner. 
Now  there  is  a  clause  in 
the  Aliens  Act  which 
says  that  noJore[gaei- 
may  ohf-^^  ehipToyment 

donyiT^Sp^or  she  "m»et 

use  thi  full  name  and 

the  correct  name,   unless  special   permission 

given    By    the    Home   Secretary   an^_  a   lic'"' 

granted.    That  license  costs  about  $75.  ^ 

So,  when  I  looked  for  work,  that  I  might  g 
as  Dolores,  using  my  name  as  an  asset,  1  fount: 
was  prohibited  from  doing  so.  I  had  offers  iro 
people  running  cheap  shows  who  were  willingn 
give  me  §6  or  so  a  week  if  1  would  appear  as  IJf 
lores,     I  could  have  obtained  money  by  posiu 
for  and  lending  my  name  for  advertismg,  w^^ 
I  was  only  too  willing  to  do.  But  the  Home  OfficJ 
forbade  it.  ■    rr  .* 

Wlien.  at  last,  this  dime  museum  in  Totten 
ham  Court  Road  approached  me  to  sit  in  th( 
Rector  of  StilTkey's  barrel,  and  later,  as  I  am  do. 
ing  now.  to  pose  in  a  curtained-off  recess,  thu 
difficulty  of  mv  name  cropped  up.  I  wrote  to  the 
Home  Secretaiy.  but  got  an  official  reply  saying 
I  must  either  pay  the  $75  for  -a  license  or  the 
matter  would  have  to  stay  as  it  was. 

Then  at  last,  after  pleading  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  pointing  out  how,  if  I  could  not  use  the 
name  of  Dolores,  I  would  atai-ve,  I  received  tha 
only  human  recognition  I  have  had  for  some 
time.  I*  was  told  that,  in  the  special  circuni- 
taiices,  the  license  would  be  waived.  So  I  started 
to  live  in  a  tub,  and  to  be  stared  at  for  the  sum 
of  $10  a  week  by  every  passerby  on  the  sidewalk 
of  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

My  health  gave  way  under  the  °.v:posure  and 


a  i^ 
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DOGS  OF  THE  SEEING  EYE     By  dickson  hartwell 


DOGS  OF  THE  SEEING  EYE 
Class  of  the  Blind  Under  Instruction  Leaving  Headquarters  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  with  their  Dogs 


A  SEEING  EYE  DOG  IN  TRAFFIC 


THE  roll  of  the  drums  died  away.  Into  the 
wide  circle  of  white  light  cast  down  from 
the  powerful  globes  high  in  the  circus  tent 
stepped  a  man,  dressed  in  the  tight  breeches  and 
bright  red  coat  of  the  animal  trainer.  A  sudden 
snap  of  his  fingers  and  from  the  surrounding 
shadows  dashed  a  small  spotted  dog.  A  running 
jump,  and  there  he  was,  a  little  statue,  poised  high 
in  the  air  on  the  outstretched  palm  of  his  master's 
hand.  Once  again  the  fingers  snapped  a  command 
and  the  dog  leaped  from  his  perch,  did  a  swift 
double  somersault  in  the  air,  and  then  stood,  as 
though  shaken  from  ears  to  tail  by  the  thunderous 
applause. 

To  some  an  interesting  exhibition  of  animal 
training,  certainly.  Evidence,  too,  that  dogs 
possess  intelligence.  But  isn't  it  rather  purpose- 
less, this  use  of  a  dog's  mentality  solely  for  the 
amusement  of  the  crowd?  There  is  one  organiza- 
tion which  believes  so,  the  Seeing  Eye  of  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey,  where  dog  intelligence  has  been 
studied  and  developed  lor  a  great  and  humani- 
tarian work — the  education  of  (lerman  shepherd 
dogs  to  guide  the  blind. 


In  contrast  to  the  scene  in  the  circus  tent,  the 
Seeing  Eye  presents  a  totally  different  picture  for 
you  to  visualize.  A  man  is  walking  briskly  along 
the  street.  Close  beside  him  is  a  German  shep- 
herd dog,  wearing  a  harness  to  which  is  attached  a 
U-shaped,  semi-stiff  handle.     The  man  is  holding 

the  handle  lightly  in  his  jfinger-tips,  as  sensitively, 
it  seems,  as  an  aviator  his  guide  stick.  It  is  a 
crowded  pavement,  but  the  two  weave  in  and  out 
I  among  the  pedestrians  expertly  avoiding  all  of 
them.  They  come  to  the  curb,  hesitate  for  a 
moment  while  a  string  of  cars  passes,  then  step 
into  the  street.  Halfway  across  they  pause  again 
while  a  car  from  the  opposite  direction  speeds  by. 
jThey  reach  the  far  corner  and  turn  to  the  left. 
Part  way  down  the  block,  they  ascend  the  few 
steps  leading  into  a  large  building,  and  disappear 
j  through  the  revolving  door. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  picture — 
just  an  ordinary,  normal  scene  of  a  man  walking 
with  his  dog — until  one  is  told  that  the  man  is 
totally  blind.  He  is  blind  but  he  has  eyes — the 
eyes  of  his  educated  German  shepherd  dog, 
through  which  he  has  learned  to  see  again. 

FEMALES  MOST  USED  IN  BLIND-GUIDING 

The  dogs  which  are  used  for  this  work  are  truly 
educated.  A  trained  animal  is  one  which  has 
been  taught  to  obey  every  command  implicitly 
and  usually  to  act  only  as  a  result  of  a  command. 
But  an  educated  dog,  having  first  been  taught 
certain  knowledge,  has  had  to  learn  to  apply  that 
knowledge  to  whatever  problems  may  present 
themselves,  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  and  to 
act  accordingly.  Many  of  the  Seeing  Eye  dogs 
are  from  self -developed  strains  built  up  during  the 
last  ten  years  through  selective  breeding  for 
intelligence,  character  and  stamina.  They  are 
carefully  watched  and  studied  during  their 
puppyhood,  and  according  to  their  special 
abilities  they  are  selected  for  the  service  to  which 
they  are  most  suited,  whether  it  be  police  work, 
trailing,  war  service  or  guarding  private  property. 
To  be  chosen  for  blind-guiding  work  a  dog  must 
be  exceptionally  keen  and  show  marked  ability 
to  assimilate  her  education.  The  female  is  used 
most  often. 

At  about  fourteen  months  of  age  her  education 
begins.  There  are,  of  course,  no  unalterable  rules 
for  the  education  of  dog  guides.  Each  dog  is 
different  from  all  others  and  each  presents  special 
problems.  No  dog  will  deliberately  run  into 
danger,  but  she  must  be  taught  that  her  master  is 
also  to  be  protected.     So  for  three  months,  day 


after  day,  the  instructor  takes  his  student  dog 
through  city  streets  and  over  given  routes,  until 
she  learns  to  meet  every  situation  which  may  be 
encountered.  The  basic  principle  is  obedience, 
but  the  obedience  must  be  willing,  which  means 
that  no  harsh  methods  are  ever  used  and  that  the 
trainer  must  keep  his  dog's  respect.  Having 
learned  to  be  obedient,  she  must  then  learn 
discrimination.  That  is,  if  by  following  her 
master's  commands  of  "right,"  "left"  or  "for- 
ward" (the  only  commands  necessary  to  give  a 
Seeing  Eye  dog)  she  will  lead  him  into  danger, 
she  must  ignore  the  order  and  either  wait  until 
the  danger  has  passed  or  figure  out,  in  her  own 
mind,  the  best  way  to  avoid  it. 

Several  times  during  the  instruction  period  the 
instructor  undergoes  the  "blindfold  test"  and 
takes  the  student  dog  through  the  streets  under 
the  same  conditions  which  her  blind  master  will 
eventually  encounter.  The  dog  which  cannot 
learn  that  her  master's  safety  is  her  responsibility, 
|which  allows  him  to  slip  on  a  bit  of  icy  pavement, 
to  bump  into  pedestrians,  or  to  stumble  over 
obstructions,  is  never  allowed  to  guide  a  blind 
man.  The  successful  dog  finishes  her  studies  in 
about  three  months  and  is  ready  for  her  blind 
master. 

TAUGHT  IN  CLASSES  OF  EIGHT 

The  blind,  both  men  and  women,  come  to  the 
Seeing  Eye  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  in  classes 
of  eight,  and  there  they  are  taught  to  use  their 
dogs.  They  learn  that  the  slightest  change  of 
direction  is  instantly  conveyed  to  them  through 
the  U-shaped  handle  on  the  harness,  and  by  keep- 
ing a  steady  pull  on  the  harness  she  will  lead  them 
around  obstacles,  up  and  down  stairs  and  away 
from  awnings  which  are  too  low.  At  the  curb 
she  pauses  until  her  master  finds  the  edge  with 
his  foot  or  cane  and  then  leads  the  way  across 
the  street  as  expertly  as  the  most  experienced 
seeing  pedestrian.  The  blind  man  has  a  mental 
picture  of  the  route  he  wants  to  follow,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  for  him  to  count  the  blocks  and  to 
give  commands  for  direction. 

But  not  only  must  the  blind  man  learn  to  use 
his  dog,  he  must  learn  to  love  her  and  to  care  for 
her.  From  the  very  first  he  brushes  and  curries 
her  every  day.  He  feeds  his  dog  two  meals  a 
day,  for  a  total  of  about  one  pound  of  food. 
Years    of    experience    have    proved    that    with 
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n'uuhir  oxoriMst',  a  Nimplo  »liot  of  raw  moat  with  a 
lialanriiij;  of  liog  l>isiiiit.  oxcliidiiij;  an  excess  ot 
rich  aiul  starchy  foo<ls.  keeps  the  iloj^s  in  excep- 
tionally tit  ctindition  and  raises  tlieir  resistance 
to  disease.  After  ahoiit  four  months  of  patient 
effort  on  the  part  of  tlie  instructor,  the  dog  and 
the  master,  the  two  are  rea<ly  to  go  home  together, 
with  nuitual  confitleni-e  and  respect,  to  a  new  life. 

ORIGIN  AND  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  WORK 

At  the  head  of  this  great  phihmthropic  move- 
ment to  provide  dog  guides  for  the  hUnd  is  a 
woman,  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Charles  Custis  Harrison,  former  provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  direct 
desceniient  of  the  Custis  family  of  Virginia.  She 
is  intensely  interested  in  the  breeding  of  dogs 
for  intelligence,  and  together  with  Elliott  S. 
Humphrey,  whose  aid  she  enlisted  w-hen  she  first 
deciiled  to  devote  herself  to  this  work,  she  has 
worked  out  the  most  complete  tabulation  of 
shepherd  dog  blood  lines  in  existence.  Mr.  j 
Humphrey  is  widely  known  in  this  country  for  his 
studies  in  animal  psychology,  and  it  was  with  his 
assistance,  too,  that  Mrs.  Eustis  established  her 
school  for  instructors  which  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  education  of  all  Seeing  Eye  dogs  to  be 
uniform. 

Also  closely  associated  with  the  work  are 
Willi  H.  Ebeling,  formerly  a  breeder  of  shepherd 
dogs,  who  has  been  interested  in  the  movement 
since  the  time  it  was  established  in  this  country,  j 
and  Morris  Frank  who  was  the  first  blind  man  to 
use  a  guide  dog  in  America.  With  "Buddy,"  his 
*■  seeing  eye,"  Mr.  Frank  has  traveled  many 
thousands  of  miles  in  this  country  and  has 
definitely  established  as  one  of  many  others  the 
efficiency  of  the  dog  guide  under  the  stress  of  all 
tj"pe5  of  American  traffic  conditions. 

The  cost  to  a  blind  man  for  his  dog  is  $300,  and 
$75  for  his  board,  room  and  training  expenses, 
including  adjustment  to  his  dog  during  the  four 
weeks  instruction  period  in  Morristown.  The 
cost  to  the  Seeing  Eye  is  more  than  double  this 
amount.  Only  the  man  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  his  dog  does  so.  The  others  pay  what  they 
can  and  the  difference  is  made  up  by  donations  to 
the  school  by  Mrs.  Eustis  and  her  interested 
friends.  The  .school  has  never  refused  an  ap- 
plicant on  the  ground  of  inability  to  pay  for  his  dog.  j  ' 
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ciurSci/  Seeks  to 
lAid  Blind  Travelers 

The  (  llji  ii|  llTHf;'''  "•^'  requested 
by  the  City  C'nuncil^last  night  to 
draft  a  resolution  asking  all  East- 
bay  transportation  companies  to 
permit  dogs,  when  leading  blind 
persons,  to  ride  on  street  cars  and 
interurban  trains. 

"The  action  was  taken  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  California  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  Oakland  District, 
which  asked  the  Council's  coopera- 
tion to  remove  the  ban  against  such 
dogs.  The  Federation  declared  that 
there  are  only  11  persons  in  Oak- 
land who  are  being  led  by  dogs, 
and  that  they  are  frequently  forced 
to  travel  around  the  city  although 
they  must  be  deprived  of  their 
"eyes"  at  such  times. 

City  Attorney  Stanley  Wood  said ' 
that  the  Railroad  Commission   has 
issued  an  order  permitting  transpor- 
tation companies  to  carry  dogs  un- 
der these   circumstances,   but   it  is. 
not  mandatory  upon  the  transpoj 
tion  companies. 


ut    It    IS 
nspo]^^ 


Dpas  of  Blind  to 
nxRide  on  Street  Cars 

I  Pbgs  of  blind  persons  will  be  al- 
lowed to  ride  on  street  cars  of  the 
East  Ba.y  Railways  System,  it  waJ3 
announced  yesterday  following  con- 
ferences betwen  railway  officials 
and  the  State  Railroad  Commission. 
Final  details  of  the  arrangement 
will  be  made  on  Tuesday,  r.iilway 
officers  announced.  Questions  cen- 
tering on  the  company's  liability 
and  legal  aspects  of  the  ruling  will 
be   completed   at   that   time.  ^ 
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ETTER  FROM  A  DOG 

A?U^ual  Document  That  Should  Interest  Readers 


le  P6st-Enquirer  has  received  a  letter  from  a  highly- 
educated  dog— at  least  the  letter  is  signed  by  the  dog. 
and  without  doubt  it  reflects  accurately  the  sentiments 

of  the  dog,  whose  name  is 
Beda. 

Beda  lives  in  Berkeley, 
and  is  by  profession  one  of 
those  marvelously  trained, 
intelligent  "s  e  e  i  n  g  e  y  e" 
dogs  who  lead  the  blind. 
You  see  at  the  left  Beda's 
picture,  with  Mrs.  Blanche 
Eddy,  blind  mistress  of  the 
dog. 

Last  Saturday  The  Post- 
Enquirer  published  in  this 
column  an  editorial  pro- 
testing against  the  local 
street  car  company's  rule 
that  blind  persons  cannot 
ride  on  the  company's 
cars  and  buses  with  their 
"seeing  eye"  dogs. 

Beda's  letter  follows: 
"Dear  Editor:  If  you 
don't  mind  receiving  a 
letter  from  a  dog,  one 
that  lias  not  been  prop- 
erly introduced,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  your  'Protest 
From  the  Blind'  editorial 
in  The  Post-Enquirer 
the  other  day. 

"You  may  remember 
me  wheri  I  tell  you  my  picture  has  appeared  in  your 
paper  on  several  occasions.  My  name  is  Beda  and  I 
am  the  leader  of  Mrs.  Blanche  Eddy  of  Berkeley,  who 
is  blind.  For  upward  of  five  years  it  has  been  my  job 
and  pleasure  to  go  places  with  my  mistress,  who  likes 
to  do  things  and  doesn't  believe  in  sitting  at  home  lis- 
tening to  the  radio  or  knitting  all  day  long  just  be- 
cause she  can't  see.  I  do  her  seeing  for  her  and  she 
gets  around  just  as  spryly  as  though  she  had  not  lost 
her  sight.  — 


The  Dog  Beda  With 
Its  Blind  Mistress 


"We  go  to  San  Francisco  and  we  could  go  to  Europe 
if  we  had  the  price.  We  can  find  our  way  about.  Our 
freedom  of  motion  is  unrestricted  except  in  our  own 
home  town.  Here  in  Berkeley  we  are  not  allowed  to 
ride  on  the  street  cars  because  the  company  has 
decided  it  isn't  safe  for  us. 

"We've  never  been  hurt  riding  on  the  street  cars 
and  we're  willing  to  take  a  chance,  but  the  company 
won't  let  us  risk  our  necks  riding  their  cars.  You 
would  think  it  was  the  company's  neck  that  was  in 
danger. 

"Being  only  a  dog,  I  don't  know  much  about  the  law, 
but  I  have  to  laugh  when  I  hear  the  company's  argu- 
ment that  if  my  mistress  or  I,  or  both  of  us,  were  to  be 
hit  while  trying  to  get  on  a  street  car  by  a  motorist  the 
company  would  be  liable  for  any  damages  we  might 
care  to  demand. 

"Don't  you  just  love  that] 

"If  that  were  true,  we  could  sue  the  street  car  com- 
pany if  we  were  bouncing  along  to  catch  a  street  car 
two  blocks  away  and  an  automobile  a  block  this  side  of 
the  street  car  rau  into  us.  Evidently  the  street  car 
company  can't  imagine  a  blind  person  having  the 
common  sense  to  sue  the  fellow  who  ran  him  down. 

"IV^othing  has  bit  us  and  nothing  ever  will  as  long 
as  I  can  help  it. 

"Yours  for  comjuon  sense, 

"BEDA  OF  OPENARA." 


That's  the  dog's  letter,  perhaps  writteffwith  some , 
help  from  Beda's  mistress.  It  is  reprinted  here  as  an  in- 
teresting document  and  in  the  hope  that  the  appeal  of 
this  kindly,  intelligent  dog  leader  of  the  blind  will  lead 
the  street  car  company  out  of  its  provincial  blindness 
and  toward  the  light  of  human  understanding. 
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Bliiid-Hiankful  for 
Help  as  Guide  Dogs 
/(Permitted  on  Car 


With  blind  persons  accorded  the  right  to  ride  with  their  guiding  di 
on  Oakland  streetcars  and  buses,  several  letters  have  been  received 
The    Post-Enquirer   thanking   it   for  the   publicity   given   the    victortc 


camoaisn. 


AND  WON!  Dr.  Dan  Hurley,  blind  St.  Mary'«  college 
•  thietic  trainer,  with  hU  trained  iIob  "CjIIIb."  DP.'"1lMlej 
helped  in  the  fight  which  won  the  right  of  blind  persons  t< 
take  their  'leein;  eye"  dogs  aboard  Greater  Oakland  carf 

— Posl-Enquircr  photo.  ,: 


The  state  railroad  commi»sion  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  Alfred  J. 
Lundberg,  president  of  the  traction 
companiet,  had  agreed  to  isaue  per- 
mits for  "seeing  eye"  dogs. 

Certain   conditions,   including   the 
muzzlinK    of    dogs    and    restricting 
them  one  to  a  streetcar  or  bus,  were 
stated    by    Lundberg   and   accepted 
by  rePreKontativcs  of  the  blind. 
MUZZLES  UNNECESSARY 
Ethyl    Roikser,   secretary   of   th« 
Western   Seeing   Eye   Dog   Owners 
association,    said    the    blind     had 
offered   to    place   muzzles  on   dogs 
if   Lundberg  insisted   although  sh« 
added  "This  is  an  act  wholly  un-    | 
necessary    because    of    the    natur*    [ 
and  training  of  these  magnificent  j 
'  animals." 

Krnest    Blumenthal,    past    presi- 
dent o£  the  association,  wrote  Thei 
Post -Enquirer  as  follows  just  before 
the  traction  head  decided  to  allpw 
the  dog  guides  to  ride:  j 

"I  am  writing  you,  in  behalf  of 
the  Western  Seeing  £ye  Dog 
owners,  to  thank  you  for  the  gen- 
eral publicity  and  support  that 
you  have  given  our  cause,  through 
the  medium  of  your  columns. 

"If    our    efforts    to    secure    the 
privilege  of   using  the  transporta- 
tion   facilities    of    the    street    rail- 
ways are  successful,   I   assure  you 
that   it  will   be   largely   due  to  thei 
wholehearted    support    that    your 
newspaper   has   given   our   cause.'' 
Another  letter  i'rom  Mrs.  Ilena  i 
Mullins,    secretary    of    the    Wester; 
committee  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Irit 
said  in  part: 

"Editor,  Post- Enquirer: 
"I  wish  to  thank  you  in  behah 
of  the  executive  committee  of  thi 
Seeing  Eye  organization  in  th« 
west  and  also  for  each  indlvidua 
'  owner  of  guide  dogs  for  your  re 
cent  editorials." 

—SPEND  A  $:    MAKE  A  JOB— ^ 
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BLIND   STUDENT   AND    CANINE    GUIDE.  \ 

Joseph  Caronia. 


EYESJFDOG'USW 
BYBriNDJTUDENT 
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Joseph  Caronia  of  St.  John's 

Law  School  Goes  to  Classes 

With    Keon. 


BOTH  TRAINED  FOR  MONTH 


Animal  and  Young  Master  Took 

Course  at  Seeing-Eye  Insti-. 

tute  at  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Joseph  Caronia,  26-year-old  law 
student  at  St.  John's  University, 
Brooklyn,  has  been  totally  blind 
for  more  than  ten  years.  Within 
the  past  few  weeks  he  has  acquired 
two  eyes  that  "see"  for  him  as  well, 
or  perhaps  better,  he  claims,  than 
real  ones. 

His  new  eyes  are  those  of  Keon, 
a  German  shepherd  dog,  with  whom 
he  shared  graduation  honors  from 
the  Seeing-eye  Institute  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.  The  institute,  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Heus- 
tis,  trains  the  dogs  and  their  pro- 
spective blind  masters  for  a  month, 
doing  experimental  work  for  two 
weekB  in  company  with  an  institute 
guide.  Caronia,  who  lives  at  676 
Cleveland  Street,  Brooklyn,  attend- 
ed the  institute  during  October. 

Much  interest  was  created  when 
Caronia,  with  the  permission  of 
university  authorities,  entered  his 
classrooms  led  by  Keon,  who  lies 
quietly  on  the  floor  throguhout  the 
class  period.  The  authorities,  after 
witnessing  the  dicipline  of  the  dog, 
offered  no  objections  to  Caronia 
bringing  him  to  school.  The  rapid 
transit  companies,  Caronia  said, 
jwere  not  as  lenient, 
j  "I  don't  mind  walking  to  the  uni- 
versity on  warm  days,"  he  said, 
"even  though  it  takes  more  than 
an  hour;  and  with  Keon  I  am  prob- 
ably in  less  danger  of  accident  than 
the  ordinary  pedestrian.  But  on 
cold  and  wet  days  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  walk,  and  the  B.  M.  T. 
will  not  allow  me  oq  a  street  car 
or  elevated  train  with  the  dog.  I 
think  they  should  make  exceptions 
in  the  cases  of  blind  people,  and  I 
am  sure  more  blind  people  would 
get  these  dogs  if  they  could  travel 
with  them.  It  would  eliminate  paid 
companions." 

So  perfect  is  the  understanding 
and  coordination  between  Caronia 
and  his  dog  that  the  ordinary  pas- 
ser-by would  not  know  one  of  them 
could  not  see.  ■  A  rigid  harness  on 
Keon's  back  Is  grasped  by  his  mas- 
ter, who  feels  it  slacken  when  the 
dog  pauses  at  an  intersection.  Be- 
fore crossing  a  street  the  dog  looka 
carefully  in  all  directions,  and  when 
no  automobiles  are  near  advances 
across  the  street.  At  the  opposite 
curb  he  hesitates  slightly  in  order 
to  let  his  master  know  he  must  step 
high.  The  dog  obeys  Caronia  in 
everything  but  one  order.  Caronia 
may  order  him  "forward"  at  all 
times,  but  if  there  is  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  way  or  a,  car  approach- 
ing the  dog  braces  himself  and  will 
not  move. 
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